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FIRST DAY, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1916 


The first session was an open meeting, a devotional session 
held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, Md., 
Thursday, December 28, 1916, at Io A.M. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
had charge of this service. 

The opening hymn was: 


O Thou, who camest from above, 
The pure celestial fire to impart. 


The Commissioners present, about forty inynumber, recited 
the Apostles’ Creed, “the confession of our one faith.” 
Hymn No. 368 was sung: 


O love divine, how sweet thou art! 
When shall I find my willing heart 
All taken up by thee? 


Bishop Hoss read the Scriptures—a selection from the fourth 
chapter of Ephesians, “J therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, 
beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called,” etc-—making various pertinent comments. | 

Hymn No. 106 was sung: “O Worship the King, All-Glorious 
Above.” 

Bishop Richard J. Cooke offered prayer, after which those 
present united in singing “A Charge to Keep I Have.” 

J. F. Goucher: May I inject an item of business that should 
have attention—namely, that the two Commissions meet sep- 
arately this afternoon and this evening? 

This motion prevailed. 

J. F. Goucher: I desire to move further that we authorize 
the appointment of a committee of ten—one bishop, two min- 
isters, and two laymen, to be selected by each Commission— 
to serve as a Committee on Organization and Procedure, and 
that they make report on Friday morning. I do this that the 
Joint Commission may be able to proceed with its business 
without further interruptions. 

This motion also prevailed. 

J. F. Goucher: If it will not cause discussion, I will men- 
tion another matter. A number of editors of various period- 
icals have asked me if I would inquire of the Commission 
whether the sessions were to be executive. I told them’ that 
several members of the Commission had led me to think that 
that would be their desire. They said they would like to 
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know, because they were anxious to determine whether they 
should remain or not. If your minds are made up, we would 
relieve their minds by informing them. 

R. E. Blackwell: My Conference expressly asked that the 
proceedings be open., 

J. F. Goucher: I withdraw the matter. 

The session closed with the benediction pronounced by Bishop 
E. D. Mouzon. 

The Commissioners adjourned to the spacious auditorium of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, where about two hun- 
dred persons were assembled. 

Bishop McDowell announced, and the congregation sang, 
the hymn: 


Great God! attend, while Zion sings 
The joy that from thy presence springs. 


The Apostles’ Creed was recited, after which Bishop Mc- 
Dowell offered prayer, as follows: Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts, O God, by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit and wor- 
thily magnify thy holy name through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Prevent us with thy most gracious presence, that in all our 
works, begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify 
thy name and finally by thy mercy obtain everlasting life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. We thank thee, O God, that 
in Jesus Christ thou didst come to us. Through Jesus Christ 
we come to thee. We thank thee that he has shown us what 
thou art and rejoice that he ever liveth to intercede for us and 
that he remembereth our frame, he knoweth that we are dust. 
We thank thee that in him thou hast spoken to us the word of 
life, of salvation, of love and redemption. Through him we 
speak to thee our word of confession, of hope, of prayer, of un- 
utterable longings. O Lord God of Jesus Christ, our God, lis- 
ten to us again to-day for his name’s sake, for we know no oth- 
er name than the name of Jesus; we speak no other name as we 
come, and we rejoice that no other name is needed. This 
name which is high above every name is the all-sufficient name 
for us to speak. Thou seest us here together, O God, and 
thou knowest what is in our hearts and our minds and our de- 
sires. Thou knowest what is in our purpose and our faith, 
and thou knowest what is in our fears and our wonder. O 
God Lord, may we so speak the name of Jesus before thee 
and so speak the name in our own hearts that light shall fall 
upon us and grace be given to us, and the wisdom that he has 
promised and the peace that comes from above, for his name’s 
sake! We do not ask, O God, that any one of us shall have 
prominence. We do not ask that either of our Churches shall 
have preeminence. We are not seeking to exalt ourselves or 
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even our Churches over one another. Here at the beginning 
we solemnly covenant together to give Jesus Christ the pre- 
eminence, and him alone. And in all things may he have the 
preeminence! May we test our thoughts! May we test our 
speech! May we test our plans! May we test our spirit! 


O Lord and the Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


God help us from day to day to bear that test! We thank 
thee for all the way thou hast led us. We thank thee for the 
good influence of thy rich and abundant mercy and grace. We 
thank thee for the witness we have been permitted to bear in 
the earth. We thank thee for the common heritage of faith and 
experience and for the common achievements in all the world. 
We cry out in gratitude to thee as we remember that thou 
hast made us a people which were no people, that thou hast 
given increase to our poor labors and that thou hast blessed 
what we tried to do. It is of grace, it is of mercy, it is of un- 
utterable kindness; and we thank thee. We are conscious as 
we come together to-day, O God, of the great loss that has 
come to us in this city, in this circle, in these Churches—both 
of them—in thy holy Church, the whole of it. And we pray 
thee as we meet that thou wilt bless to us all the memory of 
that good, great man, so lately gone out of our sight, never to 
go out of our love and our trust. We thank thee for his love 
of thy Word and his understanding of it. We thank thee for 
his matchless preaching of it. We thank thee for his long life 
and radiant ministry, and we pray that the comfort which thou 
alone canst give may be given to those who sit in special sor- 
row to-day, in special triumph to-day, remembering him. And 
now, O God, bless the word that shall be spoken to us this 
morning, touching the lips of thy servant as with a live coal 
from off the altar. Anoint him and anoint us for the speaking 
and hearing of thy word. We are brothers all in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, our Elder Brother. We want no will but his will. 
We want no plans but his plans. We want no triumphs but 
his triumphs. We want no spirit but his spirit. And this 
spirit we want in this small circle that reaches out in its mean- 
ing to the ends of the earth. And this spirit we want in all the 
Churches and in all the world. God bless us with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ! God bless our Churches with the spirit of Je- 
sus Christ and bless our missionaries on the far-flung line with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ! God bless the world, broken and 
bruised and burdened, with the spirit of Jesus Christ! Hear 
us in our prayers. What we say is so small compared with 
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what we want to say. Our speech is so infirm compared with 
our desire. May the Spirit which helps our infirmities, the in- 
firmities of our prayers, make intercession for us now, accord- 
ing to the promise! God bless us to-day as in quietness and in 
reverence we open our hearts to thee! In utter obedience we 
give our wills to thee. In utter discipleship we submit our 
minds to thee. Thou art the way, O Master; help us to walk 
in it. Thou art the truth; help us to know it. Thou art the 
life; help us to live it. And all this, with the forgiveness of 
our sins and all other benefits of his passion, we ask in the 
name of Him in whose name we pray together, saying: “Our 
Father who are in heaven, hallowed be thy name; thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven; give 
us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us; and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil; for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen.” 

Bishop Candler led in the responsive reading of the second 
Psalm. 

After this the Scriptures were read—viz., a selection begin- 
ning with the twenty-sixth verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
Acts. 

Bishop Candler: The second hymn is Hymn 611. We have 
classified it and used it as a funeral hymn. But it is not so 
_ much a dirge as a jubilant praise of the whole family of God 
in heaven and in earth. It will interest us to remember that 
John Wesley was reading this hymn in a service while Charles 
Wesley lay dying: 


Come, let us join our friends above 
That have obtained the prize, 

And on the eagle wings of love 
To joys celestial rise. 


J. F. Goucher: I hold in my hand a copy of the sermon which 
was preached one hundred and thirty-two years ago day be- 
fore yesterday by the Rev. Bishop Thomas Coke on the God- 
head of Christ, before the Christmas Conference, at the ordina- 
tion of Bishop Asbury. He spoke for eighty-one Methodist 
preachers in America, none of them ordained, nearly all of 
them young men. They represented between fourteen thou- 
sand and fifteen thousand members of separate classes. It 
was a great utterance. It has not ceased to echo in the hearts 
of the children of men. That occasion was epochal. We have 
assembled to-day for the first meeting of the Joint Commission 
on Unification by Reorganization, representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The man of God who will address us at this hour speaks to 
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the twenty-eight thousand ministers and the 6,233,000 commu- 
nicants of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and in a very real sense he will 
speak also for the forty-four thousand ministers and the 7,850,- 
ooo communicants of American Methodism, while the fifty- 
four thousand ministers and the 9,671,000 communicants of 
world-wide Methodism and a far larger constituency, includ- 
ing all evangelical Christianity, are deeply interested in this 
occasion. The Rev. Warren A. Candler, LL.D., Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will preach the opening 
sermon. 

Bishop Candler took as his text Ephesians i. 15-23 and closed 
by singing Hymn 210: 


Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God. 


After the singing of this hymn, Bishop Cranston conducted ° 
the communion service, in which practically all persons pres- 
ent participated. 

The session closed with the benediction. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 209, 1916 


The morning session, at 10:30 o’clock, was held in the chap- 
el of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore. 

Bishop Cranston called the meeting to order. 

The hymn, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” was sung. 

J. F. Goucher was called upon to read the Scriptures and 
said: It is peculiarly appropriate at this opening session that we 
should remind ourselves of our common spiritual forbears, 
into whose labors we have entered. We are assembled in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, the lineal descendant oi 
Lovely Lane Meetinghouse, in which American Methodism 
was organized in 1784. This table stood for more than one 
hundred years in the Alexander Warfield House on Sam’s 
Creek, in the “prophet’s chamber,’ which was occupied very 
frequently by Bishop Asbury. Beside the “prophet’s chamber” 
was a large closet or small room, where he spent hours in 
prayer. The Bishop stopped at the Warfield home as he was 
going south and coming north, to rest his horse, to have his 
clothes repaired, to catch up with his mail and write up his 
Journal. Bishop Asbury wrote, a very large part of his Jour- 
nal on this table which stands in front of our presiding officer. 
Bishops McKendree and Whatcoat and many other worthies 
also used this table. The chair in which the presiding officer 
is sitting was made from the black walnut tree under which 
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Robert Strawbridge was buried in 1781. The gavel placed 
here for use this morning was made from the live oak tree un- 
der which Mr. Wesley, with some of his fellow voyagers, of- 
fered prayer when he first set foot on the soil of America on 
the bank of the Savannah River, in 1736. In the early days of 
Methodism there were in Maryland many homes set apart as 
regular preaching places, each supplied with a pulpit like this . 
one. This pulpit belonged in the home of John Evans, who 
was a class leader forty-three years and the first recorded 
Methodist convert in America, converted probably in Septem- 
ber, 1763. His home was a regular preaching place for the 
Methodists from 1768 to 1809, and in the home of John Evans 
this pulpit was used by Robert Strawbridge for thirteen years ; 
and from it sixty-eight Methodist itinerants, including Straw- 
bridge, Asbury, McKendree, and Whatcoat, preached the word 
of life. The saddlebags hanging on the arm of the pulpit be- 
longed to Henry Smith, who was closely related to Bishop 
Soule. I hold in my hand the pocket Bible which belonged to 
Bishop Coke and which he carried with him in his world-wide 
traveling. When Bishop Coke was on his way to India, early 
on the morning of May 5, 1814, his traveling companion found 
his lifeless body kneeling in his stateroom. This pocket Bible 
was close beside him, doubtless the last material thing he had 
grasped while on earth. I deem it eminently appropriate that, 
standing in the Strawbridge pulpit beside the Asbury table, 
and using Bishop Coke’s pocket Bible, we should read for our 
Scripture lesson at this opening of the first business session 
of the Joint Commission on Unification the same lesson which 
Wesley read at the opening of his ministry in America. John 
Wesley’s Journal records, March 7, 1736: 


This day I commenced my ministry in Savannah, and I preached from 
the lesson for the day, which was the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians. 


We will read for our Scripture lesson the first Scripture les- 
son which Wesley officially read in America. 

Hereupon J. F. Goucher read the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 

The first hymn was sung: 


O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redemer’s praise. 


Bishop Collins Denny offered prayer: O Lord God most gra- 
cious, we come to give thee praise not simply for all thy good- 
ness to us, though we praise thee for thy goodness, but we 
praise thee for thyself, of which all this goodness is but a man- 
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ifestation. And we pray thee that, while we shall be willing 
and glad to give thee praise for thy gifts, we may not forget 
thee, the Giver. But as we take the gifts and rejoice in the 
gifts, may we look back through them to the Giver and love 
thee because of what thou art. We thank thee that thy good 
hand has been upon us all our days. We praise thee for the 
training we have had, for the Christian homes in which we 
were reared, for the Christian examples that were set us by 
fathers and mothers and ancestors. We thank thee for our 
heritage ; for all the atmosphere of glory with which it comes 
to us, not only as Methodists, but also as Christians. We 
thank thee that thou hast led us to this good day. Now what 
we pray for is that we may have thy guidance. We are not 
willing to trust ourselves. We are so weak and so subject to 
prejudice and so easily turned aside from the better things. O 
Lord, come and take the guidance of each of us, and come and 
guide this Commission in all its work. And especially do we 
ask thee, most gracious God, that thy hand may still continue 
upon thy Church—not simply upon the Church of God in the 
world, but especially upon the Methodist Church in the world. 
While we cannot bring back the days of our fathers, we pray 
thee that we may at least have our own day one that God may 
bless and honor and approve. While we look back upon the 
wonderful history, a history in which we rejoice, grant that we 
may not need to look back upon a better day than the day in 
which we live. Clothe us with the power of salvation. Give 
us to speak, we pray thee, with the mighty spirit of the living 
God. Make our lives the sphere in which there may be mani- 
fest that same power which was wrought in Christ when thou 
didst raise him from the dead. May we be able to say that 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ! And now, Lord, thou 
dost not need to know aught that we can tell. But we thank 
thee that thou art willing to hear what we murmur out. But 
do thou come, we pray thee, and grant to each of us what is 
best for us out of the richness of thy glory in Christ Jesus. Do 
thou make the selection, make the choice, of the things each of 
us most needs and grant those things for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 

Bishop Cranston: Brethren, as a matter of privilege I ask 
your attention for a moment for the reading of a paper. 


Brethren of the Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
before we enter upon the duties with which we are charged by our rep- 
resentative Churches, I beg leave, in behalf of your brethren of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, to express to you and to your entire Church our 
profound sympathy in view of the bereavement that has come upon you 
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in the death of your beloved and venerable Senior Bishop, Alpheus W. 
Wilson. We would have you know how highly Bishop Wilson was es- 
teemed by us, with what intense satisfaction he was received in his many 
pulpit ministrations among our people, and with what reverence many 
of us had come to regard him as a man of God and a trusted leader of 
the great Methodist communion. By many of us he was held in the 
heart fellowship that knows no conventional lines of separation. We un- 
feignedly rejoice with you in his majestic manhood, his wonderful attain- 
ments in scholarship, his outstanding devotion to evangelical Christian- 
ity and in the persistent purpose that made his consecration fruitful 
to the last day of his more than fourscore years. We shall all miss him 
here and shall need to pray more that we may be wise because of the 
absence in body of so wise a counselor. We mourn together, and yet 
we all rejoice that this stalwart exponent of our common Methodism, who 
had, like his beloved Paul, fought a good fight and kept the faith, was 
permitted to finish his course and receive his crown on the field of glorious 
conquest. 


May we join in singing: 


Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 

The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


Of all thy heart’s desire 
Triumphantly possessed; 

Lodged by the ministerial choir 
In thy Redeemer’s breast. 


In condescending love 
Thy ceaseless prayer he heard, 
And bade thee suddenly remove 
To thy complete reward. 


With saints enthroned on high, 
Thou dost thy Lord proclaim, 

And still to God salvation cry, 
Salvation to the Lamb! 


O happy, happy soul! 
In ecstasies of praise, 
Long as eterfal ages roll, 
Thou seest thy Saviour’s face. 


Redeemed from earth and pain, 
Ah! when shall we ascend 

And all in Jesus’ presence reign 
With our translated friend? 


Dr. C. M. Bishop offered prayer: O God, the Father of our 
spirits, we are awed with the sense of thy presence with us. 
Our hearts recognize thee, O Spirit of the living God, quicken- 
ing our consciences, stirring us to larger life, giving’ us the 
blessed sense of kinship with the divine and the consciousness. 
of immortality. We thank thee that we believe that in thee 
we live forever. We thank thee that we can and do believe 
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that our friends and the fathers who have gone before us and 
those whose spirits have by contact moved our spirits with no- 
ble aspirations live on and think on and love on, and that even 
in the glory that is about the throne itself and in the midst of 
the rejoicing heavenly life they still carry with them the mem- 
ory of those whom they loved and of those whom they helped 
when they wrought among men. And so we thank thee that 
we believe in the presence with us of our ascended father and 
_brother of whom we think at this moment; that we believe 
in the presence here, it may be, of the great fathers and found- 
ers of the Church which all of us love with all our souls—of 
Asbury and of Coke and of Strawbridge and the rest of them. 
These memorials, these mementoes here which our eyes look 
upon are not so real as are they who dwell in the eternal pres- 
ence of God and wait continually for the coming of those who 
can bring good report of the work which they began to do. 
God bless us in this hour with the spirit of consecration and 
with the renewed consciousness of the presence of God himself 
with us, guiding us, overruling, too, if need be, and bringing to 
pass his own great plans through us, his humble servants! We 
ask it in Jesus’s name. 

Bishop J. W. Hamilton prayed: Our Father in heaven and 
in earth, hear us while we continue to pray. We thank thee 
that thou art not far away. We do not have to go after thee, 
but thou art here, even in our hearts and minds. We thank 
thee that thou art interested in all that we are and all that we 
do. Nothing is too small to engage thy thought. We are thy 
servants. We have come to do thy will. We know nothing in 
the earth beneath nor in the heavens above but that wisdom 
which comes down from thee, which is pure and gentle and 
easy to be entreated. We confess our errors of mind and our 
sins of heart. O, we are sorry for them all. And we desire in 
thy presence at this hour to be brought so near to thee that 
there shall be no hindrance to our freest, fullest, candid fellow- 
ship in thy name. We desire now to have a consciousness of 
thy presence in all that we think and say and do. Control our 
natural temperaments. Inspire our hearts and minds. And 
may this be a historic hour and a historic week because we 
_build for thee and not for ourselves! O God, help us to look 
to the sons and daughters that are to come after us! And 
may we not be fearful to look the future in the face, and yet, 
sitting in the presence of God, to look him also full in the 
face, knowing that he knows our hearts and we conceal noth- 
ing from him! Now, Lord, breathe upon us all thy Spirit. 
And may we sit together in the heavenly places in thy name! 
May we go from here with no regrets for what has been said 
or done! May the honors of thy Church be a part of thine 
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everlasting kingdom, which shall never fail until the isles and 
the uttermost parts of the earth shall know thy presence and 
will! And the praise of our salvation shall be unto Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer, our Saviour, our Lord. Amen. 

Bishop Hoss: I arise with such feelings as I have scarcely 
felt in my lifetime before. I am almost the only man alive of 
the original Joint Commission on Federation. Many great and 
good men of both Churches with whom I have been associated 
in this work have gone on into the kingdom. I have had fel- 
lowship with Ninde, who was one of God’s sons in the highest 
sense of the word, a guileless man; with Bishop Merrill, a 
very different sort of man, but just as much a saint in his own 
way. I thank God that the saints are not-all made out of the 
same pattern. I never shall forget how one of our lay broth- 
ers from Texas succeeded in capturing Bishop Merrill at our 
first meeting. The Bishop did not like to put his foot down 
until he knew where it was going. He seemed at first a little - 
doubtful of us. Bishop Ninde, on the other hand, did not ap- 
pear to know what suspicion or doubt meant. I have had long 
and intimate association in this Commission with Bishop Wal- 
den, who was a straightforward Methodist, unequivocal, who 
spoke his soul out, and about whose sincerity you could have 
no misgivings. Of like character was Bishop Granbery, of our 
own Church, who had the spirit of St. John on him and who 
wrote the first paper to the Commission. And Bishop Wilson, 
concerning whom, in the intimacy of close and affectionate 
friendship that has lasted since 1869—I can truly say he was so 
much the greatest preacher that I have ever heard that I some- 
times doubt whether I have ever heard any man who was 
really a good second to him. I rise to thank you for this kind- 
ly expression concerning our glorified brother. Yet it was an 
expression you ought to have given, because he belonged to 
you as well as to us. He was a member of the old Baltimore 
Conference; and while he came to us in 1866 and was a man 
of very tenacious convictions—not one of the shallow souls 
who believe that liberality consists in throwing away convic- 
tions—he was a broad-minded and liberal Christian, loving all 
who loved the Lord. I doubt whether any saint has ever gone 
into the presence of the Lord since the ascension day who was 
gladder to look into his face than Bishop Wilson was when the 
time came for him to have that beatific vision. I cannot avoid 
a certain feeling of sadness when I look back and think that I 
am the only man alive of that company. I think there are one 
or two still alive in your Church who are not here to-day. 
Judge Murray, who died a few days ago, so I am told, was a 
man whom we all loved very much. I think that Judge Clark, 
from our Church, of the North Carolina Supreme Court, is 
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still alive. Apart from these, I do not know of any others. I 
am glad to be here this morning. How long I am going to 
stay I cannot tell, but I am not much concerned about that. I 
came to the conclusion many years ago that the traveling is 
just as safe on the other end of the road as it is on this. I 
shall hope to meet on the other side these dear brethren who 
have gone before. Since our last full meeting of the Commis- 
sion Dr. Miller has gone away. He was twenty-four carats 
fine. I find great comfort in looking back and remembering 
the fact that I have never had an unkind word from any of 
these brethren nor spoken an unkind word to any of them. 
They did not require me always to agree with them. If they 
had, I should not have done it, because I did not always agree 
with myself. But I thank God for the one Church above, be- 
neath, the good men who have gone before, whom I shall meet 
by and by, for the good men whom I shall leave behind when 
I go. I am not an atrabilious saint nor a pessimist. I do not 
think God’s Church is going to die simply because these great 
men have left it. Jesus Christ has not yet vacated his throne 
and is not going to do it overnight. Blessed be God for his 
abounding grace! I am glad to see you all again, brethren. I 
hope I won’t do anything this time that will alienate any of 
you. My brethren in the Lord have had great forbearance, 
have been very gentle with me, for which I thank them. I 
am glad to be here. I am sorry I could not have been at Bish- 
op Wilson’s funeral, but I was holding a Conference in Louisi- 
ana and could not have got here if I had traveled every hour 
after hearing of his death. And he would have said: “O, no, 
Brother Hoss, don’t do that; do your duty.” That is what he 
himself always did. The last time I saw him he was in the 
library at Emory University and had got down from the shelf 
a very valuable copy of the Greek Testament. That was char- 
acteristic of him. He did not merely read the blessed Book 
by snatches. He was at it every morning. He did not make 
a five-minute matter of his devotions. I have been around 
with him at Conferences and stayed in the same room with 
him. He would get down his Hebrew Psalter and his Greek 
Testament every morning and plunge into them for a half hour 
or more. In winter time I have seen him throw a cloak over 
his shoulders and kneel down and spend a half hour in prayer. 
I thank you for this very tender tribute which you have of- 
fered him, your brother and ours, one of God’s kings and 
saints, now exalted to the right hand on high. I never shall 
forget that sermon which he preached from “They that over- 
come shall sit down with him on his throne.” He said: 
“They shall not sit at the foot of his throne, but on his throne, 
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in closest association with him.” O that we may all come to 
that high place! 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Brethren, I think we 
are all impressed, more than ever before, perhaps, that this is 
worth while. We are ready to consider what the essence of 
Methodism is. I am glad that Bishop Hoss has taken the 
time he has occupied in speaking. It reminds me of the day 
in Chattanooga when Bishop Wilson, overcome by his infirm- 
ities, was about taking leave of us. As he stood leaning on 
his cane he gave us as patriarchal an admonition and exhorta- 
tion as I ever heard. He was a wonderful man, a rebuke to 
all of us of weak will, a rebuke to many of us younger men 
who fancy that our strength is so easily exhausted and that 
we owe ourselves so much rest and recreation. JI met him in 
New York when he was in severe suffering. I said: “Bishop, 
do come over to the hospital in Brooklyn.” He said: “No, I 
will go on with my work, and I think I will go home this aft- 
ernoon.” That was his temper. And from such fathers we 
may learn lessons of application as well as of faith, of indus- 
try as well as of zeal. Now, brethren, I presume it is my duty 
to call for the report of the Committee on Organization and 
Procedure. 

Bishop McDowell: Mr. Chairman, I would suppose that the 
first act would be the calling of the roll to ascertain the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Is that your order? 

Bishop McDowell: I think we did not present that order, 
but it should come before the report of the Committee. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair does not feel 
that he has the right to suggest any order in the absence of 
the Committee. He does not know whether he is in the chair 
or not. 

Bishop McDowell: I move that the Secretaries of the two 
Commissions proceed to call the roll. 

The roll was called and showed as present nineteen Com- 
missioners from the Methodist Episcopal Church and twenty- 
four from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : I am reminded of a mat- 
ter of common interest to us. We are all of us concerned 
about the proposed monument to Bishop Asbury, which it is 
expected Methodism will erect in the city of Washington. We 
have an Asbury Association, as you know, in which all the 
branches of Methodism, so far as they were responsive, are 
represented, and already there has been prepared a tentative 
plan for the structure. A picture of it has been published in 
the papers. That was rather premature. There has been some 
criticism in regard to it. There is no body which could settle 
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what would be acceptable to the most of our preachers and 
people as well as this body can. The Association feels like 
asking your advice in regard to it. The artist was in Wash- 
ington not long.ago and expressed his willingness to come 
here, bringing the model that had been his conception. There 
is a difference between the appearance of things in the model 
and in the print. He expressed a willingness to bring also a 
revised sketch of the figure of Asbury. The authorities in 
Washington—that is, the Art Commission to which has been 
committed by the government the final decision in regard to 
what monuments or memorials shall be allowed a place on 
public grounds—were quite averse to an equestrian statue. 
But we pleaded the case as best we could, that Asbury with- 
out his horse would not be typical of the Methodist itinerant 
of -the early days; and they finally accepted this representa- 
tion and have assigned us, subject to the action of Congress, 
a very beautiful site in the neighborhood of two Methodist 
churches. I think it is the most desirable in the whole city. 
Still that must go through Congress, and we may need your 
help. It may come to this, that we shall have to buy a site. 
The artist can be here on Monday. If you see fit to give him 
a half hour’s time for the presentation of his ideas and the 
showing of any sketch he may have, I think perhaps it would 
be to the great satisfaction of the whole Church. Certainly 
it would be to the satisfaction of those of us who have been 
charged with this matter. Do you wish to do that? 

J. F. Goucher: Personally I hope not. The purpose is to 
have this equestrian statue so.designed as to serve for a mon- 
ument to this pioneer, not only of American Methodism, but 
of our civilization and our nation, and placed in a very promi- 
nent position in Washington City. All this is worthy of 
hearty codperation. But this is not the work of, nor has it 
been referred to, this Commission. The matter committed to 
us is of such tremendous moment, there is so much involved, 
the General Conferences expressed themselves with such en- 
thusiasm concerning it when they submitted it to this Com- 
mission, and the Churches are so expectant, that we ought not 
to interrupt our meditations or in any wise interfere with the 
specific business which has been assigned to us, however ad- 
mirable the object asking our attention may be. I fear this 
would prove to be a precedent if we are not careful. Person- 
ally, I would express an intense desire that nothing whatever 
should be injected into our proceedings that can in anywise 
subordinate for a moment the unification idea, the straight- 
forward movement of thought, and the accomplishment of the 
matters committed to us. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I take it that what the 
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Commission proposed is directly in line with the recognition 
we have been giving to the fathers and that there is no one 
thing that can come to us in which we are all so concerned as 
this. That is all I have to say about it, and it is with the 
Joint Commission to determine whether they will give any 
time to it or not and whether, if you do not care to give the 
time out of the sessions, you will give it in the recess hour 
between sessions. Methodism is committed to this matter. 
We have got to raise forty to fifty thousand dollars and are 
not doing it very rapidly. We shall have either to drop the 
matter or to go ahead more actively. 

Bishop Hamilton: I sympathize with what Dr. Goucher has 
said and suggested to the committee, when they wrote to me 
about it, that I suspected it would not be agreeable to the Com- 
mission to have this matter presented in one of our meetings 
and that the meeting of the committee which they proposed 
to hold could be held at some time here in the city near by, 
where informally the Commission could call upon the com- 
mittee, if you please, to see this statue and make our criti- 
cisms or suggestions. I suggested that a meeting be called 
for Saturday or Monday and conference be had with some one 
here as to a suitable hour when we could look in on the com- 
mittee and make our suggestions. 

Bishop Hoss: I think that we can get to this matter quick- 
ly by simply setting aside a half hour to meet the gentleman 
and be done with it. I fully sympathize with the spirit of Dr. 
Goucher in this matter, but I move that we designate a half 
hour on Monday. 

This was seconded and carried. 

John M. Moore: Why not say 2 p.m., either at the Rennert 
Hotel or at the place where we will meet on Monday? 

J. F. Goucher: I am very much annoyed that you are not 
more comfortable here. The chirography of all men is not 
equally plain. The Sunday school entertainment was arranged 
for Tuesday, but it was printed “Thursday.” That occupies 
the room above, where we should be sitting now. But they 
did not get it cleaned out in time. Arrangements have been 
made for you to meet in the chapel of the Mount Vernon 
Place Church, beginning with this afternoon’s session, if 
agreeable to you. 

John M. Moore: I suggest, then, the chapel of the Mount 
Vernon Place Church at two o’clock Monday. 

This was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Let us hear from the 
Committee. 

Bishop Denny presented the report of the Committee on Or- 
ganization and Procedure. 
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FIRST REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
AND PROCEDURE 


BALTIMoRE, December 29, 1916. 
Chairman of the two Commissions. 

Your Committee on Organization and Procedure recommend that the 
rules of the Cape May Commission, modified as follows, be adopted: 

I. The Joint Commission shall hold its sessions in Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church at such times as may be determined by the 
chairmen of the Commissions. 

II. The Chairmen of the respective Commissions shall preside at all 
sessions of the Joint Commissions in alternation, and the Secretaries of- 
the two Commissions shall act conjointly as Secretaries of the sessions 
of the said Commission. 

III. In view of the greatness of the responsibility imposed upon us 
and in view of our utter dependence upon divine guidance in a matter of 
so much importance, a half hour shall be spent in earnest prayer at the 
commencement of each daily session of the Commission. 

IV. All resolutions, propositions, and reports shall be submitted in writ- 
ing signed by the member or members offering the same. 

V. No action of the Joint Commission shall be deemed valid unless by 
a majority vote of each Board of Commissioners. 

VI. The deliberations of said Commission shall be governed by the 
ordinary rules of deliberative bodies. 

VII. The deliberations of the Joint Commission shall be in secret ses- 
sion, and its proceedings shall not be disclosed till final action shall have 
been taken and officially promulgated except by order of the Joint Com- 
mission. 

VIII. Votes of the Joint Commission shall be taken by yeas and nays 
whenever three members of the Joint Commission shall request it. 

We also recommend: 

IX. That all speeches and motions shall be limited to ten minutes. 

X. That no one shall speak twice until all who desire shall have spoken. 

We recommend that Bishop Earl Cranston preside at this morning’s 
session of the Joint Commission. 

We reeommend that the hours of the sessions of the Joint Commission 
be fixed as follows: Morning, 9:30 to 12:30; afternoon, 2:30 to adjourn- 
ment. 

We recommend that all committees shall be chosen from the two Com- 
missions by the Commissions themselves unless otherwise ordered. 

We recommend the following Order of Procedure, following the devo- 
tional service, for the morning session: 

I. Presentation of the action of the Joint Commission on Federation 
adopted at Chattanooga, Tenn., May Io, Iot1t. 

2. Presentation of the action of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, at Oklahoma City in May, tIo14. 

3. Presentation of the action of the General Conference of the Meth- 
,odist Episcopal Church at Saratoga Springs in May, 1916. 

4. Statement from each Commission of.the powers and duties imposed 
upon it by the action of its own General Conference. 

5. That we consider the action of each of the General Conferences 
seriatim, to ascertain the points of divergence and the points of agree- 
ment between the action of the two General Conferences, and particularly 
the points of divergence from the tentative agreement at Chattanooga. 

6. Consideration of standing committees. 

Cottins Denny, Chairman; 
Epcar BiaKe, Secretary. 
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The report was taken up item by item, and all the items 
were adopted unanimously except Item VII., on which debate 
proceeded as follows: : 

R. E. Blackwell asked whether that item would allow the 
editors of our Church papers to be present at the meetings 
of the Joint Commission and moved that they be allowed to be 
present, but that nevertheless the meetings be considered se- 
cret and nothing be printed in the papers unless authorized 
by the body. This motion was seconded. 

- Bishop Candler: I hope the motion will not prevail. I 
think it is unprecedented in meetings of this kind and would 
be likely to lead to embarrassment. I do not mean to depre- 
ciate the importance of the Church press. I am a reformed 
journalist myself. But men are men, and we may get diversi- 
ties of impressions made. We have a very serious, solemn, 
important mission to accomplish here. I hope we shall not 
have publication of any kind or the possibility of publication 
of any kind except by the direct authority of this Commission. 

T. N. Ivey: We have three members of this Commission 
who are editors of official papers in the two Methodisms. 
There are several editors of our official papers who are very 
anxious to keep up with the proceedings of this body and who, 
I think, should keep up with the proceedings in order that they 
may discharge their responsibility before their people. The 
people of our various constituencies are expecting to know 
something of what is going on. Of course these brethren do 
not expect to give out anything that they could not give out 
with the authority of this body. They are discreet men. I 
trust that an exception will be made in the case of these ed- 
itors. 

Bishop Hamilton: I suspect that what my brother over, 
there meant was the papers of both Churches. This is a Joint 
Commission. The question immediately arose in my mind: 
What papers? You say: “Our papers.” Now, we have in 
this city a paper the editor of which would very much desire 
to be present in this session. It is not an official paper. The 
same thing is true of several other papers like the Northern 
Christian Advocate. When you say “our Advocates,’ I think 
it will be necessary for us in some way or other to specify what 
papers shall be represented. Some of them are semisecular. I, 
certainly sympathize with Bishop Candler that you do not 
want the secular papers represented here, because they desire 
those things that we do not desire to have put into the papers. 
I rise, therefore, to inquire as to the meaning, that we may 
know which papers are included. I think it ought to be so 
designated that, if courtesy be extended to any, it shall cer- 
tainly be extended to the papers in this city. 
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Bishop Hoss: I hope that this motion will not prevail. 
When our work is done, we must give it the widest possible 
publicity. But what impression will be made on the Church 
if we send forth what we do or proposed to do at our several 
stages? I do not want anything published until I have a 
chance to look at the manuscript and make myself say in it 
what I wish I had said. It is a mistake to suppose that pub- 
licity is the same as a stream of constant talk. This matter 
was brought up in our Southern Commission. Reference was 
made to the Constitutional Convention in 1787. We never 
could have got a Constitution then if we had had a lot of 
newspaper reports in that body. I have been on many Com- 
missions of one sort and another from the Church, and we 
have never let just anybody in. I have been kept out myself, 
once from the Board of Church Extension very abruptly; and 
that was not as important a matter as this. We do not want 
anything published until we have matured our work and 
reached our conclusion. We will appear before the public 
as having done a dozen distinct and contradictory things if 
we allow publication to be made before we are through. I 
do not want the brethren in here with their newspapers. Let 
us go quietly about this. We don’t want any hurrah and sen- 
sationalism. Somebody has published some speeches I made 
in the Commission on Federation. It was resolved by that 
Commission that not a word should be published until the 
manuscript had been submitted to the original speakers. I 
do not know who published these. I know they did not pick 
my best speeches. The picking was evidently done with de- 
sign and forethought. It had a definite purpose in view. If 
it had been given out while we were still deliberating, it 
would have raised a good deal of disturbance. Bishop Crans- 
ton came with his speech already written. I made mine ex- 
temporaneously and afterwards wrote it out. I hope we will 
go along quietly, without newspaper disturbance. 

T. N. Ivey: I did not say that I was in favor of ‘admitting 
any one who would give the proceedings of this body to the 
public. I have confidence in these brethren. It is due these 
brethren that they know what is going on. In the meeting at 
Chattanooga I was admitted to the meetings. I did not pub- 
lish a line in the Christian Advocate concerning this meeting. 
I have been abused since for not giving to the public those 
resolutions when I knew that I was instructed and everybody 
else was instructed to keep those things quiet until the Gener- 
al Conference. I did not think the original mover of the mo- 
tion meant, and I am sure that I do not mean, to intimate that 
there shall be any publication of the proceedings here. I be- 
lieve we can trust these discreet brethren. 
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C. M. Bishop: Why should editors alone be invited? Why 
not other distinguished members of the two Churches? That 
has been the custom before. Visitors have been welcome, but 
they have come in with the understanding that they were un- 
der the responsibility which courtesy and good faith imposed. 
If the motion were that the body might invite representatives 
from either Church, and that we might allow them to sit as 
visitors, I should be in favor of it. I am not in favor of sin- 
gling out editors and extending to them an invitation which 
will be a sort of suggestion that they give out to the public 
what we are doing here. I should not be in favor of imposing 
so strict a secrecy as that no visitor representing our Church- 
es should be allowed to be present. 

F. M. Thomas: I make a motion, growing out of my expe- 
rience as Secretary of the Joint Commission for the past six 
years. If I can get a second to it, I will speak to it. I move 
that the motion that the session be secret be amended by add- 
ing the words “unless otherwise ordered.” 

This was seconded. 

F. M. Thomas: I think it would be a mistake to open this 
body to even the editors as a class, though from time to time 
we have seated, as the records here show, the editors of pa- 
pers. I think this body ought to reserve to itself at any time 
the right to permit some present if it so deems best—not the 
representatives of any class, but especial men. Our trouble 
the past few years has not been with the editors of newspa- 
pers, but with the members of the Commission themselves. I 
do not know that I have much more faith in members of the 
Commission as a class than in presiding elders. I have known 
the bishops to swear the presiding elders solemnly to secrecy, 
and you would hear the thing on the street the next morning 
before Conference assembled. I have here a copy of the min- 
utes of the Commission marked “Private Copy.” I sent it out 
to members of the Commission, requesting them to keep it sa- 
cred and secret. In less than’two months it appeared in a 
California newspaper and then in a religious journal in Ken- 
tucky, when it was intended that the matter should be kept 
for confidential information of members of the Commission. 
There is not half so much danger from a wise newspaper man 
whom we might trust as from some member of the Commis- 
sion who would “leak.” Therefore I think that we need to 
hold this privilege with ourselves and not absolutely close our 
doors. We might deem it wise sometime to seat somebody 
whom we can trust. Therefore I move that amendment, “un- 
less otherwise ordered.” 

Bishop Candler: Mr. Chairman, I hope the report of the 
Commission will prevail. JI sympathize with the view ex- 
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pressed by Dr. Bishop when he said: “If you admit them, ad- 
mit others.” I do not believe we sit here as world diploma- 
tists, but I do think there is some analogy between diplomatic 
meetings between civil governments and our meeting. I nev- 
er heard of men meeting to form a treaty and calling a whole 
nation to observe the various stages of their negotiations. As 
far as I can gather, the gentlemen who are dealing with Mr. 
Carranza have not invited visitors or representatives of the 
press to attend their meetings. I do not think there is any 
precedent for it. I judge these customary methods of the 
commissions of nations rest on some essential wisdom. It is 
better for the results desired to be achieved that our sessions 
should not be open. I think perhaps for just one class of men 
we might qualify the rule. If any alternate member of the 
Commission, who has been appointed to take the place of any 
principal delegate who may fail to attend, should be here, we 
might admit him, because alternates may be called to serve. 
In a sense they are supernumerary members of the Commis- 
sion. But if you open the doors to editors, educators also 
might come in, and many others with equal propriety. I 
would like to have some judges I know, for example, because 
a judge does keep counsel well. Still I do not want any judge 
here unless he be a member of the Commission. 

W. J. Young: When the members of our Commission were 
selected, we selected certain alternate members. One of them 
is present and would like to be permitted to attend the ses- 
sions of this body. I mention that in connection with Bishop 
Candler’s statement. I fully agree with the position he has 
taken on that subject. 

George Warren Brown: I am in favor of having our ses- 
sions executive, and I think that what Brother Thomas has 
spoken about our own members being possibly guilty in times 
past in giving out matter that should not be given out can be 
avoided if every individual on this Commission will give 
the fullest appreciation to the sacredness of his responsi- 
bility. I think this a time when we are on the King’s busi- 
ness. Every man should feel the sacredness of his responsi- 
bility in not giving out anything except what should be given 
out by a publicity committee which can be appointed to give 
out what should be given out. I think that those members of 
this Commission who are editors should be put in the same 
relation as all other editors and have the opportunity to give 
out simply what this publicity committee decides proper to 
give out. 

A. W. Harris: I favor the motion of Dr. Blackwell. The 
people of the Churches have a right to know the work of this 
Joint Commission, and they must come to know it, for the 
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most part, through our papers. Our editors will represent — 
our work better if they are in touch with it as it goes on. It 
is inevitable that reports of this meeting will be published; 
the editors must publish something. . I think it manifestly bet- 
ter to trust them and let them have the facts. Furthermore, 
we have three editors now present by rights which no one 
may challenge. It is probable that two more will be admit- 
ted. The others are also trustworthy. When I have taken 
newspaper men into my confidence, I have made no mistake; 
when I have refused to take them into my confidence, I have 
sometimes suffered from their imagination. A word with ref- 
erence to the document referred to here. It was not published, 
but reduplicated for the information of members of the Com- 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church and, for cheap- 
ness’ sake, printed instead of typewritten. Not a single copy 
was given to any person not a member of the Commission, 
except that as a matter of courtesy and on request and with 
the approval of the Commission.of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church I furnished twenty-five copies for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 

John M. Moore: I was the man through whom these cop- 
ies were given to members of the Southern Commission. I 
asked for a copy, and Dr. Harris sent me a copy. Then I 
asked him if he would give a copy to each member. That is 
how they happened to come into our hands. I favor the mo- 
tion offered by Dr. Blackwell, because I think that the rule 
should be adopted. I indorse the rule as read by the Commit- 
tee, which says that the sessions shall be secret and nothing 
be given out except by order of the Commission. It seems to 
me that these men might be brought in under that resolution. 
They come in here; they are on their honor, just as the other 
editors who are members of this Commission are on their hon- 
or as to what shall be given out. If we bring these men in 
and put them on their honor to abide by the desires of this 
Commission, I think there will be no trouble whatever; and 
they can give the information to the Church which we want 
given to the Church, and they will be in a position to give it 
to the Church. I think it will be well for these editors to sit - 
with us under the rule. 

Bishop Denny: The Committee gave careful consideration 
to this rule. I think they talked it over at greater length than 
any other rule presented to you. The Committee was unani- 
mous in recommending this rule. While it is true that sooner 
or later what is done here will go out, with greater or less 
accuracy, the question is, Can we do our work so well unless 
we have secret meetings? We must hold either a secret meet- 
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ing or an open meeting. You cannot make it partly secret 
and partly open. You say you want to cut off the secular 
press. Sometimes the best reports we have are from the sec- 
ular press. It is quite natural that these brethren who came 
to Baltimore should have the curiosity to know what is going 
on in here. It is human nature. There is nothing abnormal 
in that. But, brethren, we are sent here for the first time to 
deal with some very delicate matters, points of grave differ- 
ence. Anything that we can do to save complication increases 
the prospect of a successful issue. Anything we do that is 
likely to complicate will be an obstacle to the result that we 
are sent here to try to achieve. The Committee believed that 
we could meet better the responsibilities that the Church has 
laid upon us by having our meetings secret meetings. Unani- 
mously they make that recommendation. As a matter of 
course, we could comply at any time, simply by a vote, with 
the suggestion made by Dr. Thomas and have an open meet- 
ing. But the question is now whether we intend to have an open 
meeting or a closed meeting, and the Committee unanimously 
recommends a closed meeting. 

Edgar Blake: It is true that this particular rule received 
more consideration than any other of the eight. It is also true 
that there was no discussion whatever, as I now recall, upon 
any other rule and very little upon this one. While the action 
taken was unanimous—that is, so far as any vote was con- 
cerned—it is not in entire accord with the facts in the sense 
that all of us in our own minds were persuaded that this ac- 
tion— 

Bishop Denny: Were there any votes against it? 

Edgar Blake: I do not recall that there were any votes, aft- 
er discussion in detail or at any great length. I confess I find 
myself very much in sympathy with the purpose of the motion 
made—the original motion made. I am not so concerned that 
there shall be undue publicity given to our deliberations as I 
am concerned that what publicity is given shall correctly rep- 
resent the spirit and action of this body. We might just as 
well face the fact that the Church is anxious for a knowledge 
of the proceedings here—not in all the details, perhaps, but 
they want to know how the Commission is getting along. And 
it is up to the Church editors to give some report of this 
meeting. And they will doit. My judgment is that it is vast- 
ly better that these editors should get their facts and their im- 
pressions from inside the body than from rumors that come 
to them outside the sessions. I think we may be more ac- 
curately interpreted if we permit them to sit with us. And 
there is another item that appeals to me more strongly than 
that—namely, when this Commission has completed its delib- 
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erations, and if it shall reach a conclusion that it wants to 
send down to our Annual Conferences, we might as well make 
up our minds to this fact, that the agency through which the 
Church at large, our ministry and our laity, upon whom will 
rest the final decision and determination of these matters— 
that the education and the instruction of this larger constit- 
uency through our Church will be effected through the agency 
of the Church press. Now, it seems to me that our Church 
press will be in a much better position to interpret intelli- 
gently and accurately the proceedings and decisions of this 
body if they sit with us and hear our discussions. My judg- 
ment is that had some editors of our own Church press (I re- 
fer now solely to the Methodist Episcopal Church)—if cer- 
tain of our editors had sat through some of the deliberations 
of the Joint Commission on Federation, much misinformation 
and misinterpretation that have confused the mind of the 
Church would have been prevented entirely. And, therefore, 
in the interest of reasonable publicity, in the interest of ac- 
curate interpretation, I think it is highly desirable that the 
editors of our Church press should be permitted to sit with 
us during our deliberations. Now, I am not quite clear that 
the wisest thing to do is to make a blanket resolution and ad- 
mit all editors of all Church papers. I am fairly clear in my 
own mind, however, that we could very wisely take the case 
of each editor upon its own merits—that is to say, when an 
editor is present at the sessions. I do not intend to make any 
discrimination. I am perfectly willing for the blanket resolu- 
tion or would be glad to take a half loaf if we cannot get a 
whole one. In other words, when an editor is present, as sev- 
eral editors are present at this session, let the Commissioners 
of the Church which they represent present the request before 
the body that they may sit with the body, and let the body act 
upon the requests that come to it. Personally I hope that 
something will be done to admit the editors of our Church 
press to our sittings. 

Bishop Mouzon: I should like to inquire as to the content and 
purpose of the motion made by Dr. Blackwell. If I understand 
him, possibly one reason why he offers this motion is because 
the Virginia Conference, in resolutions passed touching unifica- 
tion, suggested that the Commission hold open sessions. I have 
been wondering why the Virginia Conference desires that the 
Commission hold open sessions; also why brethren were so anx- 
ious that what we say and do here should immediately get to 
the ear of our people. I think that I am entirely willing that 
everything that I do and say here should, if necessary, be known 
by my people, by the people of America. I do not know, how- 
ever, that the thought that what I am saying or doing is to come 
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immediately to the Church would make me any more careful 
than I am going to be. However that may be, I am quite sure 
that this motion is very unwise. Our people are very much con- 
cerned. They have sent us here to do something, not to do 
nothing. They have sent us here to inquire whether or not we 
can find a way whereby Methodism in America may be unified. 
They have not sent us here to discuss ways and means whereby 
it may be done. And, as I said, our people are very much con- 
cerned. They are much more concerned in some quarters than 
in others and much more concerned than some brethren know 
them to be. If everything that we say here, or if much that we 
say here should immediately get to our people, I am very much 
afraid that telegrams and letters would begin to come to us in 
large numbers. I am afraid we should cause confusion in some 
places. One benefit of public speech is that the speaker thereby 
clarifies his own thinking. Very frequently we do that by speak- 
ing. It is altogether likely that some things we say at the be- 
ginning will not harmonize precisely with some things that we 
are going to say at the conclusion. I do not think that any of 
you differ from me in that regard. That is one advantage in 
speaking. Now, if we give processes out to our people, they are 
not going to be benefited by that. They are not interested in 
processes; they are interested in the results of this meeting. I 
certainly hope that just as soon as possible, as soon as we have 
come to conclusions, we shall give results to our people. But we 
shall only confuse them, we shall not help the Church, if we give 
processes. I confess I view the motion with deep concern and 
also with some alarm. 

J. F. Goucher: It is not the habit of deliberative bodies to 
create commissions for ordinary questions. But when a delib- 
erative body recognizes a question as of such vital importance 
that it should have most careful and continued consideration, 
demanding adjustments and readjustments of thought and at- 
titude because of the varying and developing relationships of 
the complex problem, it is the habit of deliberative bodies to 
appoint special commissions to do that work. The two Gen- 
eral Conferences having thought it wise by special appointment 
to select a Commission of fifty, with instructions to consider and 
report upon the great questions committed to this Commission, 
I assume it to be a very grave responsibility, and we ought not, 
in my judgment, in any way to avoid or evade the responsibility 
that has come to us. Therefore I think that we ought not to 
admit any class of persons or any one to this body unless, in the 
judgment of the body, that person may be the custodian of some 
extraordinary knowledge or ability which can throw light upon 
some of our vexed questions of which the body itself is not 
possessed. The General Conferences did not contemplate the 
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editors bearing testimony, conclusions, or arguments primarily 
from this body to the Church. But this Commission was to re- 
port. Therefore I must stand squarely with the report of the 
Committee that the meetings shall be secret. In that way I 
think our deliberations will be of very much more consequence. 
Bishop Mouzon has said, better than I could have said, what was 
in my mind, that I dare say there is not one of us who will make 
at the later meetings of the Commission the speeches he would 
make now. I am trying to grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of the Lord daily. I am sure that when I have heard the illu- 
minating speeches of some of our brethren here my attitude may 
be changed. My thinking may be mobilized. I should therefore 
prefer that the discussions, so far as I may take part in them, 
should not be reported to the Church until we reach the final 
conclusions upon the subjects committed to us to consider and 
report upon. 

R. E. Blackwell: There is no antagonism between my motion 
and everything said here about the meetings being secret and 
private. I want, and shall always want, private secret meetings. 
But I do not mean to say that when we allow these gentlemen 
to come in they are to publish what they see fit. 

Bishop Hoss: What are they to be here for, then? 

R. E. Blackwell: Because they must interpret our action to 
the people whom we desire to have a proper interpretation of 
our action. I think if they are here to get the processes, they 
will be better able to interpret them than if they hear only what 
may leak out, for they will find out how we are talking. It is 
no violation at all of the principle of what the Committee has 
brought in that these gentlemen sit with us. The meetings shail 
be secret; and we ask these gentlemen, editors of official organs 
of the two Churches, to sit with us. I do not propose, and I am 
sure those who have spoken for the resolution do not propose, 
that these editors shall give out through their papers any more 
than the editors now present feel that they shall have the right 
to give out through their papers the various deliverances just 
as they come from us at this meeting. They will be bound by 
the same rule that the editors here present are bound by. There- 
fore the motion is not at all a violation of the principle of the 
resolution brought in by the Committee. 

C. W. Fairbanks: Only a very brief word. I had not in- 
tended to say anything. I feel the responsibility of my presence 
here upon the invitation of my Conference. I have come with a 
very profound hope that the Commission can reach an agree- 
ment. Of course it is at once obvious that there are a large 
number of points more or less of difference, but I think there 
is a very general desire that we should come to some general 
conclusion. I understand that when the Commission reaches 
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conclusions they are reduced to writing. It is thought by some 
that it is necessary for accurate future judgment that we shall 
have interpreters of ‘our proceedings present in the person of 
editors. I do not like that thought. I think it would be un- 
fortunate if we were to formulate anything here which we could 
not clearly interpret except through the aid of visiting editors. 
My belief is that the work of the Commission will be expedited 
in time and assured of clarity when it is done, not in a town 
meeting fashion, but in the privacy of a council chamber. There 
is not one of us who is not open-minded. I certainly have no 
preconceived notion with respect to the details of procedure. I 
have very fixed views with respect to my desire as to the ultimate 
results. Anything I can do or anything I can refrain from 
doing which will aid the results I am perfectly free to say I 
will freely do or not do. Now, I know how difficult it is to 
preserve the privacy even of a small council. I have had some 
little experience in the public service. It has taught me that the 
private things are the ones that become soonest public. The 
executive proceedings of the United States Senate are, under 
the fixed rules of that august assembly, to be kept in absolute 
confidence. It is quite common to get an accurate report out- 
side the, Senate Chamber before the deliberations are actually 
concluded within. Now, my thought, to be brief, is this: that we 
will promote ultimate accuracy by reserving to this official Com- 
mission the responsibility of spreading its record of what is done 
before the public in its own way and in its own time. I am most 
heartily in accord with the resolution as reported by the Commit- 
tee. I would like to see the report adopted. Therefore I oppose 
the amendment. 

H. M. Du Bose: This question does not need further discus- 
sion or illumination. I have risen to observe that we are here to 
discuss and effect great plans, history-making plans. The hearts 
of us all are hungry to get at the heart of this matter. I most 
respectfully call for the vote, Mr. Chairman. I move the pre- 
vious question. 

It was ordered that the main question be put. 

The vote was taken on Dr. Thomas’s substitute, which was to 
amend the report of the Committee by inserting the words “unless 
otherwise ordered by the Commission.” This amendment was 
lost. 

The vote was taken on Dr. Blackwell’s amendment, and it did 
not prevail. : 

The rule, as reported by the Committee, was adopted. 

The other items of the report were read and adopted. 

Bishop Hoss: I want to know whether the Commissions are 


to meet separately. 
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Bishop McDowell: By any process which each one may de- 
vise. It was felt that the Chairman of our Commission ought 
not to pick the persons who should constitute the committees. 

With reference to the matter of taking up the items seriatim 
D. G. Downey said: “The purpose was to find our points of 
agreement and divergence. It was not intended that we should 
take them up for final adjudication at this time.” 

Bishop McDowell: The object in having presented the three 
documents referred to, the action of the General Commission at 
Chattanooga and the action of the two General Conferences, 
was to get each of these documents into the record of this meet- 
ing. They are all printed in the Christian Advocate this week. 
The object of their presentation here was to get each of them 
into the proceedings here this morning, just to have them be- 
fore us. 

Bishop Denny: Then Brother Downey has correctly stated 
the purpose of that fifth recommendation that we consider the 
action of the General Conferences seriatim—that is, a statement 
from the Chairman of each Commission of the points at which 
we agree and the points at which there is divergence, so that they 
can come sharply before us. 

Bishop Candler: There are some reserve delegates on the 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Perhaps 
the same method has been adopted in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. These brethren ought to be of use, in case they should 
be called to active membership in the Commission. It seems to 
me that it would be well for them to sit with us. I move that 
any such reserve delegates from either Church be allowed to sit 
with the Commission, without power to discuss or vote. 

Bishop Hamilton: Of course where there is a vacancy the 
reserve ought to be voted in by the Commission’to take the place 
of the principal. Therefore we want to include the opportunity 
to vote that brother in. 

Bishop Candler: That belongs to the separate Commissions. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Possibly we ought to have 
the same view of what,constitutes a member or a reserve mem- 
ber of the Commission. It was the decision of our Commission 
that there must be a resignation before we are entitled to call to 
the session a reserve. 

Bishop Hoss: Who appointed your Commissioners? 

Bishop McDowell: They were appointed by the General Con- 
ference upon nomination of the bishops. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I think the General Con- 
ference authorized the bishops to appoint. 

Bishop Candler: I think this Joint Commission will be entirely 
satisfied if the Commission from either Church reports that a 
certain man is a bona fide member of the Commission. 
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Bishop McDowell: Also Bishop Candler is right in this, that 
these persons who have been officially chosen, by the processes 
under which each Commission acts, to be reserve members, alter- 
nates, should be recognized by the Joint Commission before be- 
ing permitted to sit in it. In the event of any of our reserve 
delegates being present at this or at the seat of any future ses- 
sion, I am sure that the provision that they be permitted to sit 
here without right to speak or vote and subject to the same limi- 
tations as the rest of us would be a wise one. 

F. M. Thomas: The privilege to sit means that and nothing 
more. ’ 

The motion as to the seating of alternates prevailed. 

On motion of Bishop Candler, the report as a whole was 
adopted. 

J. F. Goucher: In March, 1816, Bishop Asbury died in Vir- 
ginia. On May g his remains were brought to Baltimore. On 
May 10 the funeral occurred, and his remains lay in state in 
the Light Street Church and, after the funeral exercises, were 
taken to Eutaw Street Church and deposited in a vault under 
the pulpit of that church. It is said that in the city of Balti- 
more, small as it was at that time, from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand people followed those remains to the place of their de- 
posit. By action of the General Conference of 1852 the remains 
were authorized to be transferred to Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
Baltimore; and in 1854 the remains were deposited in that ceme- 
tery. It seems to me we would be in harmony with the purpose 
of giving proper honor during this centennial of the death of 
Bishop Asbury if we as a body should go to his grave and show 
our respect, recognize our obligation, and interpret our affection 
by a prayer service. If it be agreeable to the Commission, I 
should be very glad to have automobiles at your command to take 
us out there for that service. It would take but little time. I 
bring this matter to your attention, pleased to accept whatever 
may be your decision. 

Bishop Denny: Could we hold the prayer service there at 3:30 
Sunday afternoon? 

J. F. Goucher: At your pleasure. You will stand there by 
the graves of Strawbridge, Asbury, George, Waugh, Emory, Jesse 
Lee, and many others of whose devotion we.are the heirs. There 
are over two hundred graves of Methodist preachers in Mount 
Olivet Cemetery. 

Bishop Denny: I move that we hold such a service, leaving 
the hotel at three o’clock. 

Bishop Cooke: Is there not a program for Sunday afternoon? 

J. F. Goucher: The Committee has no program arranged. By 
the suggestion of the subcommittee arranging for the prelimi- 
naries every member of the Commission was requested to ab- 
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stain from making any personal arrangements for Sunday and 
to leave himself in the hands of the Committee representing the 
three Methodisms of Baltimore for assignment; also to abstain 
from any engagements Sunday evening, so that the entire Com- 
mission might unite in a watch night service Sunday night. If 
the Commissioners have observed that request, there is no obli- 
gation for which the Committee is responsible. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): A matter of por eee iE 
had an interview with President Wilson three or four days ago 
and in conversation referred to the fact that this Commission on 
Unification was to meet here in Baltimore this week. I expressed 
my feeling that it would be agreeable to the members of the 
Commission to be received by the President and have their mis- 
sion in this part of the country recognized and hear from him 
such remarks as it might please him to offer. He took the matter 
under advisement immediately, saying very graciously that he 
would of course be happy to receive the Commission. I have a 
letter from him this morning saying that he might not be able to 
minister to edification—that is, to speak directly upon what we 
have in hand. From the tone of the letter, I think he would be 
pleased to meet us and willing to say what might be in his mind 
as appropriate, befitting his public station. 

A. W. Harris: I move that the Chairman be authorized to 
make suitable arrangements for the call on the President at such 
time as he may find convenient. 

This motion prevailed. 

Bishop Denny: There is a matter that ought not to be passed 
in silence, partly because of historic importance, also because 
of precedent, and chiefly because of the principle involved. On 
page. 9 of these privately printed “Minutes of the Joint Com- 
mission on Federation” it is recorded that “Bishop A. W. Wilson 
moved that the stenographic reports of our meeting be written 
out in full, verified by the speakers, and preserved in the archives 
of the Commission.”’ This resolution was adopted. I was great- 
ly surprised last night to learn that here had been printed part 
of the addresses delivered by the members of the Joint Com- 
mission on Methodist Federation held in Chattanooga, Tenn., in 
tg11. The printer of it is not noted. The authority is not 
given. I have had no time to make such investigation as would 
make clear what was the principle of selection of the addresses in 
this publication or of this printing. It is not complete. It is 
not accurate. It ought not to have been published. These 
notes were not submitted to the speakers. I have never even 
seen what purports to come from me. When we enter into an 
agreement, brethren, touching the speeches and remarks that are 
made, we ought to abide by that agreement, and we ought to 
understand that we can depend upon the agreement. For my- 
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self, as one of the members of that Commission, for Bishop Wil- 
son, who offered that resolution and can no longer speak for him- 
self, for such of my colleagues as were present at that time, I 
seriously object to the printing of this without any notification 
whatever. It was a great blunder, and I hope it will never be 
repeated. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : There are two things to be 
said. There were two copies made by the Secretary. One is in 
the hands of Dr. Thomas, and one was in the hands of Dr. 
Evans. The latter undertook to send to the General Conference 
at Minneapolis his records as Secretary, including the report of 
the Chattanooga meeting and these addresses, but that package 
never came to my hands that I recall. I suspect that it went into 
the hands of a committee, perhaps the Committee on Federation, 
and may have been disposed of in the rubbish of the General 
Conference. At any rate, it was lost. Some of us wanted to see 
these records. I think I wrote the stenographer and asked him 
for his report. A copy was furnished me, but I lost track of it 
somewhere. Later Dr. Thomas kindly sent a copy to Dr. Storms, 
Dr. Evans’s successor. It was natural that the members of the 
Commissions should want copies. It seems to me that the mem- 
bers of both Commissions on Federation at Chattanooga should 
be entitled to all information desired. That leaves the query as 
to a partial report. What we have is what was taken down and 
preserved by the stenographers who served. That is all I can 
say about that. I do not think there is in the report anything 
that I did not say. I might have said it a little better or a little 
worse than is there put down. I have been considerably disap- 
pointed in some stenographic attempts to reproduce my sentences, 
and I have about made up my mind that I will take either pen 
or pencil where I am to be printed. A man has a right to make 
himself say what he is trying to say. There is something in the 
way of interpretation by presence or voice that is lost when words 
go into print. Facility of utterance is not always attained by 
felicity of speech. One cannot tell, without having a chance to 
review the production, whether it is what one wanted to put 
before the world or not. I sympathize with Bishop Denny’s 
feeling; yet, inasmuch as the matter has been kept within bounds 
and now access to it is had only by members of the Commission, 
who are entitled to know these things, I doubt whether any very 
great harm has been done. Bishop McConnell said to me once: 
“After I preached as well as I could and found myself reported 
in the New York Herald as having delivered an address on prize- 
fighting, I sent the report to the President, who had heard my 
sermon, and he said: ‘If you are going to be a public man, you 
will have to take your medicine.’ ” 

F. M. Thomas: It was the Secretary of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church Commission who asked for a copy because his had 
been lost. I sent it to him, but I told him that I considered it 
very inaccurate. I scarcely recognized what I myself had said. 
I think that the record is very inaccurate. After keeping it 
awhile, he returned it to me. I knew nothing about the publi- 
cation. 

Bishop Hoss: I do not think anything serious is going to come 
from this. But this is serious: the members of this Commis- 
sion, after having passed a resolution of that sort, are entitled 
to have the resolution obeyed and to have their utterance kept 
secret until they have had a chance to look over it. I never 
said anything that I was not willing to modify if I could do it 
better or was afraid to have published. I do not scare at the 
sound of my own voice. But I did not authorize anybody to 
_ publish that for me, and I was protected in the freedom of my 
utterance in that Commission by the assurance that I should have 
a chance to look over the report of what I said before it was 
published. 

Bishop Denny: I cannot let this matter go on the basis on 
which you put it. The matter is not only of historic importance; 
but I emphasized the statement made by Bishop Hoss, that it is 
a serious matter, when you have a formal agreement, to fail to 
carry out the agreement. We did have this formal agreement. 
It is the only time I ever knew Bishop Wilson to offer such a 
resolution as that. Yet after it was offered and passed and 
those of us who were present had, we supposed, the assurance 
that it was not a scrap of paper, no attention was paid toit. It is 
serious, it was a mistake, I protest against it, and I hope it will 
not be repeated. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You are now getting the 
matter shifted over to moral turpitude. That is a thing which 
you do not mean to do and which I, of course, should not allow 
to pass unchallenged. If the Secretary had read all the minutes, 
he would have found that action and have understood it. But it 
was all done without any consultation with any old member of 
the Committee and in entire innocence simply for the convenience 
of the members of the Commission. 

A. W. Harris: Of course it was done on authority—on the 
authority of the Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It is the complete stenographic report without editing or change, 
a reproduction of the report as it came into my hands. It would 
be easy, if the Joint Commission orders, to collect the copies; 
for every copy issued was issued by number to members of the 
Northern Commission, and twenty-five copies were issued to the 
Southern Commission. We can get them and burn them up if 
we wish. 

Bishop Hamilton: It seems to me that there is no publica- 
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tion of this document in the sense in which we speak of a publi- 
cation. The fact is that no one of you questions that it is the 
only record you have, no matter how incomplete. If any of you 
had gone to the Secretary to look it over, you would have seen 
the only record in existence. 

Bishop Hoss: It was selections from the record. 

F. M. Thomas: I think the record in this book is all te rec- 
ord we have of the speeches at that time. 

Bishop Hamilton: It appears to me, then, that there is no 
difference between sending around a typewritten copy of the 
record and a printed one. These brethren, not having it, found 
it was cheaper to prepare a printed copy of it than to have a 
typewritten copy. The only mistake, it seems to me, in the 
whole matter was in sending any copy of this to the members of 
the Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, or 
giving it to us or any one else than those entitled to the minutes. 
I had never seen a copy until I came here. I suppose the only 
publication of it that you can call such is the distribution within 
these Commissions or the Commission on Federation. That can 
scarcely be called publication. JI am certainly as emphatic as 
these brethren can be in saying that what is to be done for the 
future with regard to anything that is said here ought to be the 
submission of what is said to every man who said it. Mr. Spur- 
geon was always in the habit of preaching two sermons when 
he preached only one—one to the people, the other through the 
press—and he would never let one stenographically taken go 
out from under his hands until he had reviewed it. 

The time of the session was extended. 

J. M. Moore: We are in a way the successors of the men 
who had the meeting in Chattanooga. We are greatly interested 
in the discussion that took place when these eight suggestions 
were brought in. I was glad to get this report. I am thankful 
to Dr. Harris for giving me a copy, and I think the members of 
our Commission here are thankful for the copies they have had. 
They are valuable to us. For one, while there are mistakes that 
have been made, we can yet through that report get something 
of the atmosphere of the Chattanooga meeting and something of 
the discussion that went on at that time. If mistakes were made, 
let us forget them and try not to make any again. 

Bishop Mouzon: I am very sorry indeed that you did not 
keep a full stenographic report of everything that was said. I 
am also very sorry that such reports as were kept were not sub- 
mitted to the speakers for their revision. . Having said that, I 
now say that I am grateful to you for printing this even as it is. 
I am sure it will do me good. I thank you for my copy. I will 
read it very carefully. I do not consider that it has been pub- 
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lished. This is all private, and it has not been published. I felt 
that it was due you, my brethren, that I should say this. 

F. M. Thomas: I think Bishop Mouzon has called attention 
to the fact that the real trouble was that the stenographer was 
not accurate. I am sure that if Dr. Harris had been Secretary 
and had received the letter I wrote to the Secretary he would 
have called attention to the matter. The trouble is corrected 
now. We have a stenographer now than whom there is no better 
in America. He can write a speech better than we ourselves can. 

The session adjourned with the benediction pronounced by 
Bishop Cranston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 29 


The afternoon session opened at 2:50 in the chapel of the 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop Cran- 
ston in the chair. 

The hymn “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” was sung. 

The roll was called, and the following Commissioners answered 
present: Bishops E. E. Hoss, Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. 
A. Candler, W. B. Murrah, from the M. E. Church, South; 
Bishops Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. McDowell, R. J. 
Cooke, from the M. E. Church. Ministers: F. M. Thomas, W. 
J. Young, J. M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. 
Ivey, A. F. Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. 
Lamar, from the M. E. Church, South; Edgar Blake, D. G. 
Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, Frank Neff, 
E. M. Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. W. Van Cleve, from the M. E. 
Church. Laymen: M. L. Walton, H. N. Snyder, P. D. Maddin, 
R. S. Hyer, J. H. Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, 
J Ro Pepper, FE. C. Reeves, -H. H: -White; from the -M:-E: 
Church, South; G. W. Brown, C. W. Fairbanks, A. W. Harris, 
C. W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, I. E. Robinson, H. W. Rogers, Alex. 
Simpson, Jr., from the M. E. Church. 

Prayer was offered by W. J. Young and by D. G. Downey. 

Secretary F. M. Thomas read the minutes of the morning ses- 
sion, which, after slight corrections, were approved. 

Bishop Denny: I wish, for the purpose of historic accuracy, 
to have it entered that I called attention to that publication as 
unauthorized, incomplete, and inaccurate. 

Bishop Candler took the chair. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The action of the morning 
session was to invite reserves to sit with us. Perhaps we ought 
to enter their names at this time. I will ask the Chairmen to 
name the reserves who may be present. 

Dr. J. R. Joy, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. 
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W. Asbury Christian and Judge E. W. Hines, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, were reported as present. 

J. F. Goucher: Arrangements have been made for a watch 
night service Sunday night, to be held at the Trinity M. E. 
Church, South. The self-constituted committee making pre- 
liminary arrangements thought they had no authority to provide 
for the details of that service. I would move that the details 
of that service be referred to our Committee on Organization 
and Procedure, with power. 

This motion prevailed. 

F. M. Thomas: I would ask the privilege of the Commission. 
On Sunday evening in Louisville there will be held a joint watch 
night service of the two Methodisms, at which there will be a 
special memorial service for Bishop Wilson, in connection with 
prayers for this Commission. In view of the fact that this is 
to be a memorial service for Bishop Wilson, I request the privi- 
lege of transmitting to that committee a copy of the statement 
presented by Bishop Cranston this morning. 

This privilege was granted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The Secretary will read the 
action of the Joint Commission on Federation at Chattanooga 
May 12, IQII. 

The Secretary read this action: 


I 


We suggest as a plan of reorganization the merging of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, into one Church, to be known as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America or the Methodist Church in America. 


II 


We suggest that this Church shall have throughout common Articles 
of Faith, common conditions of membership, a common hymnal, a com- 
mon catechism, and a common ritual. 


III 


We suggest that the governing power in the reorganized Church shall 
be vested in one General Conference and three or four Quadrennial Con- 
ferences, both General and Quadrennial Conferences to exercise their 
powers under constitutional provisions and restrictions, the General Con- 
ference to have full legislative power over all matters distinctly connec- 
tional and the Quadrennial Conference to have full power over distinc- 
tively local affairs. 

We suggest that the colored membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, and such other organizations 
of colored Methodists as may enter into agreement with them may be 
constituted and recognized as oné of the Quadrennial or Jurisdictional 
Conferences of the proposed reorganization. 


IV 


We suggest that the General Conference shall consist of two houses, 
each house. to be composed of equal numbers of ministerial and lay dele- 
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gates. The delegates in the first house shall be apportioned equally among 
the Quadrennial Conferences and elected under equitable rules to be pro- 
vided therefor. The ministerial delegates in the second house shall be 
elected by the ministerial members in the Annual Conferences and the 
lay delegates by the laity within the Annual Conferences under equitable 
rules to be provided therefor. Each Annual Conference shall have at least 
one ministerial and one lay delegate. The larger Conferences shall have 
one additional ministerial and one additional lay delegate for every —— 
ministerial members of the Conference, also an additional ministerial and 
lay delegate where there is an excess of two-thirds of the fixed rate of 
. fepresentation. All legislation of the General Conference shall require 
the concurrent action of the two houses. 


V 


We suggest that the Quadrennial Conferences shall be composed of an 
-equal number of ministerial and lay delegates, to be chosen by the Annual 
Conferences within their several jurisdictions, according to an equitable 
plan to be provided for. e 


We suggest that the Quadrennial Conferences shall fix the boundaries 
of the Annual Conferences within their respective jurisdictions and that 
the Annual Conferences shall be composed of all traveling preachers in 
full connection therewith and of one lay representative from each pastoral 


charge. 
Vil 


We suggest that the Quadrennial Conferences shall name the bishops 
from their several jurisdictions, the same to be confirmed by the first 
house of the General Conference. : 


Vill 


We suggest that neither the General Conference nor any of the Quad- 
rennial Conferences be invested with final authority to interpret the con- 
stitutionality of its own actions. 


The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The next order is the pres- 
entation of the action of the General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, at Oklahoma City May 14, 1914. 


Secretary Thomas read this action, as follows: 


_ 1. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, considers the plan outlined 
in the suggestions that were adopted by the Joint Commission represent- 
ing the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and reported to the General 
Conferences of their respective Churches as tentative, but nevertheless 
containing the basic principles of a genuine unification of the Methodist 
bodies in the United States, and especially of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, by the method of 
reorganization, 

2. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, regards the unification of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, by the plan proposed by the Joint 
Commission on Federation as feasible and desirable and hereby declares 
itself in favor of the unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in accordance with this general 
plan of reorganization and in favor of the unification of all or any Meth- 
odist bodies who accept this proposed plan after it has been accepted by 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church. However, we recommend that the col- 
ored membership of the various Methodist bodies be formed into an in- 
dependent organization holding fraternal relations with the reorganized 
and united Church. 

3. The representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
the Federal Council of Methodism are hereby instructed and empowered 
to act as Commissioners with like Commissioners of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church or with Commissioners of the Methodist Protestant Church 
and other Methodist bodies in the United States in elaborating and perfect- 
‘ing the tentative plan that has been proposed and in carrying forward such 
negotiations as have for their purpose, and may result in, the consumma- 
tion of the proposed unification in accordance with the basic principles 
- enunciated in the suggestions which were adopted by the Joint Commis- 
sion and reported to the General Conferences. Should the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1916 declare itself in favor 
of unification through the proposed plan of organization and appoint 
a Commission on Unification, separate from the Federal Council of 
Methodism, the representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
are hereby instructed and empowered to appoint a similar Commission that 
shall serve until the meeting of the next General Conference. The repre- 
sentatives of this Church in the Federal Council of Methodism, or such 
Commission on Unification as may be appointed, shall report to the next 
General Conference the full details of the plan of unification which may 
be agreed upon by the Federal Council of Methodism, or the Joint Com- 
mission on Unification, for its consideration and final determination. The 
representatives of this Church are hereby instructed to say to the Joint 
Commission on Unification that the name preferred for the reorganized 
and united Church is the Methodist Church in America. 


The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Let us hear the action of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
taken at Saratoga Springs May 16, 1916. 

Secretary Harris read the same, as follows: 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Conference assembled, 
hails with joy the prospect of an early reunion with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

We believe that the united Church will have greatly increased power in 
its conflict with evil in all lands, that it will be able to lay more effective 
emphasis on the fundamentals of Christianity, and that it will be more 
potent in developing the higher loyalty to the supremacy of our common 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

We believe that such a union will hasten the development of a truly 
world Church, which will make for the rapid advancement and _ final 
triumph of the kingdom of God in the world. 

Your Committee on Unification therefore recommends that the General 
Conference make the following declarations: 

1. The Methodist Episcopal Church considers the plan outlined in the 
suggestions that were adopted by the Joint Commission representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Protestant Church, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and: approved by the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with one modifying 
recommendation, as tentative but nevertheless as containing the basic 
principles of a genuine unification of the Methodist bodies in the United 
States, and especially of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, by the method of reorganization. 
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2. The Methodist Episcopal Church regards the unification of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, the Methodist Protestant Church, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by the plan proposed by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Federation, as feasible and desirable, and hereby declares itself 
in favor of the unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in accordance with this general plan of 
reorganization, with the following recommendations: ; 

(a) That the General Conference be made the supreme legislative, 
executive, and judicial body of the Church under constitutional provisions 
and restrictions. 

(b) That the number of Quadrennial Conferences as stated in the pro- 
posed plan be so increased as to provide more adequately for the needs 
of the reorganized Church both at home and abroad. 

(c) That the General Conference consist of a single house, made up of 
delegates elected by the Quadrennial or Annual Conferences or both. 

We also favor the unification of all or any Methodist bodies who ac- 
cept this proposed plan after it has been accepted and perfected by both 
ue Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Episcopal 

hurch. 

(d) That, conforming to the suggestion of the Joint Commission, the 
colored membership of the reorganized Church be constituted into one or 
more Quadrennial or Jurisdictional Conferences. 

3. The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church is hereby 
authorized and instructed to appoint a Commission of twenty-five mem- 
bers (five bishops, ten ministers, and ten laymen), to confer with Commis- 
sioners of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, and other Methodist bodies in the United States in elab- 
orating and perfecting the tentative plan that has been proposed and in 
carrying forward such negotiations as have for their purpose, and shall 
result in, the consummation of the proposed unification in accordance 
with the basic principles enunciated in the suggestions which were adopted 
by the Joint Commission and approved by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

So sincerely do we believe that the union of the two Episcopal Meth- 
odisms is the will of God, and so earnestly and devoutly do we desire 
that these two Churches may be one, that we hereby authorize and in- 
struct the Commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal Church to conduct 
the negotiations in a generous and brotherly spirit. 

This Commission shall report to the next General Conference the full 
details of the plan of unification which may be agreed upon by the Joint 
Commission on Unification for its consideration and final determination. 


The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The next order of business 
is a statement from each Commission of the powers and duties 
imposed upon it by the action of its own General Conference. 
Each statement, I assume, will be made by the Chairman of the 
Commission. The Joint Commission will hear the statement from 
Bishop Cranston. 

Bishop McDowell made the statement for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church Commission, as follows: Mr. Chairman, the powers 
and duties of the Commission are fairly stated in the documents 
which Secretary Harris has just read, but in amplification and 
possible clarification of them I am authorized to state: The Com- 
mission from the Methodist Episcopal Church is authorized and 
directed to negotiate with the Commission from the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South: First, on the basis of the document 
adopted by the Joint Commission on Federation at Chattanooga 
and presented to both General Conferences; second, on the basis 
of the action of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, taken at Oklahoma; third, on the basis 
of action taken by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Saratoga. It is considered that these three 
documents at least are all before us with a degree of official 
standing that does not attach to any other documents now for- 
mally before us. But the Commission from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church also regards itself as authorized and empowered to 
consider these various actions as recommended, but not as stating 
final instructions from which we are not authorized to make any 
departures. We are further authorized, as you will see from the 
document that has just been read, after reaching an agreement 
with the Commission from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to enter negotiations, and this presumably with your con- 
sent, with other Methodisms, particularly with the Methodist 
Protestant Church, which was a party to the first document. 
The spirit in which we are instructed and authorized to conduct 
these negotiations is expressed in the specific resolution which 
was read at the conclusion of the action of our General Confer- 
ence—namely, that we regard the consummation of unification as 
so desirable in every way that we are instructed to conduct 
these negotiations in a generous and brotherly spirit. Further, 
and finally, the Commission from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is expected and required to report the results of what 
consideration may be had to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for action. Our powers, therefore, 
as you see, are not final in this matter. I think that fairly 
states what is involved in the interpretation of the powers and 
responsibilities of our Commission. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): You have heard read, 
brethren, the action taken by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, assembled in Oklahoma 
City May 14, 1914. It scarcely needs interpretation at my hands, 
and I am not sure I can make it more clear. I may say that the 
Conference did not feel that it could pass by the action, reported 
both by the bishops and by the Federal Council, of the Joint 
Commissioners on the work done at Chattanooga in 1911. That 
action was very fully considered, and out of it and based upon it 
is the action which has been read in your hearing to-day. Like 
the action of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it contemplated in explicit terms as the final outcome, 
if we shall succeed in framing a plan of unification, the bringing 
into the negotiations of our brethren of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. Under the action of the General Conference held at 
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Oklahoma City May, 1914, our Commission has been appointed. 
We are not bound in every minute detail, as you will see from 
the paper read. The Commission does feel bound, however, by 
certain essential and specific basal principles from which we do 
not feel free to depart. I may mention, not in all detail, but cer- 
tain more general principles. The first of these principles is that 
we consider ourselves bound, with reference to the powers of the 
General Conference and Quadrennial Conferences, that no one 
of these Conferences shall be authorized to pass upon and de- 
termine the constitutionality of its own acts. In the second 
place, we feel bound, as to the Jurisdictional Conferences, that 
they shall have their autonomy, legislating upon matters involved 
in their own jurisdictions. And in the third place, that the col- 
ored membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of 
such colored Churches as may elect to enter into the reorganiza- 
tion of American Methodism, are to be dealt with in such man- 
ner as shall make full recognition of race consciousness and at 
the same time offer them the most fraternal cooperation and 
brotherly assistance. As is the case with your Commission, we 
also have not final authority to adopt a plan of unification. We 
are bound to report back our action with reference to proceed- 
ings had here at this meeting, or at any subsequent meetings that 
may follow, for the final consideration of the General Conference. 

Bishop Cranston: I do not understand, Mr. Chairman, whether 
your exposition of the action of your General Conference sug- 
gests a broad program recommended by the Committee or other- 
wise. Is it under your instructions from the Committee? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I was speaking with refer- 
ence to the expressed principles of our Commission on these basic 
principles. 

Bishop McDowell: The Committee on Organization and Pro- 
cedure called for a statement at this point from each Commis- 
sion of its power and responsibilities. 

Bishop Cranston: I think this is perhaps as good a place as 
will occur naturally for the presentation of what I believe to 
be the views held by our Commission. I want to say that the 
Commission, as such, has not taken any action which purports to 
give its own understanding in every detail of the matter. Bishop 
Candler has been kind enough, and I am very glad he did, to 
make a statement as to the understanding of your General Con- 
ference and your Commission concerning the significance of 
these “recommendations.” Brethren, I do not know whether 
you will forgive me or not if I read the paper in my hands, 
written with the hope that it would bring, as promptly as might 
be expedient, an understanding of the issues between us. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I think the next item that 
the Committee has adopted in the order here will bring that mat- 
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ter before us. Perhaps it would be more orderly if we came to 
it then. We have heard statements made by Bishop McDowell, 
authorized by his Commission to speak, and the statement I have 
made of the Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The next order put down here by your action this morn- 
ing is that we consider the action of each General Conference 
seriatim. We are under that head. Bishop Cranston desires to 
present a paper bearing on that. 

Bishop Cranston: My paper is a little more: comprehensive 
than that. It occurred to me that it might be well to present in 
a formal way a document which might be considered as a pre- 
liminary agreement developing in itself, and as the discussion 
concerning it might proceed, the issues between the two Churches 
as set forth in these several actions. I think I can read it in 
about ten minutes, and then I will give you each a copy. This 
is a proposed preliminary agreement. 

Bishop Cranston read this paper, as follows: 


PRELIMINARY AGREEMENT 


December ——, 1916. 


Called of God through our respective General Conferences to the holy 
task of perfecting a plan, the basic principles of which have been already 
agreed upon between them, for the unification of these two branches of 
American Methodism, and after importunate prayer for the blessing of 
God and the constant guidance of the Holy Spirit in discharge of this 
sacred duty, we deem it of the utmost immediate importance that we have 
at the outset a clear understanding of the nature and end of our delibera- 
tion in this behalf. : 

Such an understanding can be reached only through a mutually ac- 
cepted interpretation of the spirit and intent of the two General Confer- 
ences concerned in creating this Joint Commission. 

Seeking such an interpretation, we agree: 

1. That preliminary and preparatory to the action creating this Joint 
Commission both these General Conferences and the people represented 
by them having been led by the Spirit to seek closer fellowship and co- 
operation in the work of God, each of these great representative bodies 
believed its action in authorizing such a Commission for the purpose in 
view to be in obedience to the will of God and in harmony with the mind 
that was in Jesus Christ, his Son; therefore we, as their agents and 
commissioners in the fulfillment of a trust so sacred, are bound by the 
conditions of our appointment, as well as by our own individual allegiance 
to the highest interests of the kingdom of God, to deliberate, speak, and 
act in accord with the promptings of God’s Spirit and the teachings of 
our one Lord, who is the Head over all his Church. And may the blessed 
Trinity vouchsafe to us the spirit of patience, love, and wisdom as we 
proceed in our holy task! 

2. We agree that the divinely appointed mission of our common Meth- 
odism is the more rapid extension of the kingdom of Jesus Christ through 
the preaching and living of his glorious gospel, the supreme, all-conquer- 
ing note of which is love to God and to our fellow men: It is also our 
mutual understanding that our General Conferences and people desire 
that the unification of Methodism, at home and throughout the world, 
by the method of reorganization, shall proceed upon this conception of 
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its mission, now recognized more vividly than ever before. This means 
that this Joint Commission must face unflinchingly the immediate and 
appalling spiritual needs of the war-distracted world—needs that are in- 
creasingly emphasized, but by no means compassed, in their direful urgency 
by the appeals that come to us from our missionary battle lines pleading 
for reénforcement at every front. Through this movement for unification 
by reorganization, the outcome of which is providentially so largely in- 
trusted to this Joint Commission, God is calling us and all our people to 
make full return of our stewardship through the complete consecration 
of every resource, without waste by contentious administration; to con- 
centrate every atom of our spiritual energy where it will tell for the heal- 
ing of human woes and victory over the powers of evil; to the subordi- 
nating of every individual interest and preference and of all our denomi- 
national pride and insistence under the stress of this crucial epoch in 
our holy warfare. If our Methodism be deaf to this call of God, who 
made us a people, who were no people, we may well fear that our tongue 
of fire will grow cold and lifeless with the numbness that follows dis- 
obedience. 

3. That we may be the more free in the prosecution of our task, we 
agree here and now that all the issues and differences of the past which 
have been already the subjects of consideration and action by the two 
General Conferences and all agreements and covenants which have been 
entered into concerning the same are beyond the domain of review by this 
Joint Commission. Inspired, however, by the manifest desire of our 
General Conferences, as thus expressed, for closer fellowship and more 
Christlike service, and with gratitude to God for having led our respective 
Churches thus far in their approaches to each other, we would in the 
spirit of these agreements and covenants, however imperfectly realized 
in practice, patiently and prayerfully apply ourselves to the constructive 
task assigned to us—namely, the devising of a plan of unification by re- 
organizaion in accordance with the basic principles already agreed upon 
and referred to us for our guidance. Among these covenants we specif- 
ically recognize the Cape May agreement and the Baltimore statement 
of 1910, concerning the identical status of the two Churches as related 
to original Episcopal Methodism, both of which declarations were ap- 
proved by our respective General Conferences. And that these two docu- 
ments may be before us, we herewith quote them. 


[Care May, 1876] 


“Each of said Churches is a legitimate branch of Episcopal Methodism 
in the United States, having a common origin in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, organized in 1784. 

“Since the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
consummated, in 1845, by the voluntary exercise of the right of the South- 
ern Annual Conferences, ministers and members, to adhere to that com- 
munion, it has been an evangelical Church, reared on Scriptural founda- 
tions, and her ministers and members, with those of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, have constituted one Methodist family, though in distinct 
ecclesiastical connections.” 


[BALTIMoRE, I910] 


“We are mutually agreed that the Churches represented by us are 
equally apostolic in faith and purpose and have a common origin, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, organized in 1784; that they are joint heirs 
of the traditions and doctrinal standards of the fathers; and that they 
have proved their loyalty to the evangelical faith and evangelical spirit 
which characterized early Methodists. 

“We are mutually agreed that our fathers settled the issues of the past 
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conscientiously for themselves, respectively, and separated regretfully, be- 
lieving that only such action could insure their continued access to the 
people they were called to serve.” 


4. We agree that the eight “suggestions” approved by the Joint Com- 
mission on Federation at Chattanooga in May, 1911, as a tentative plan 
and basis for further negotiations, and subsequently indorsed unanimously 
by both General Conferences as “containing the basic principles of a 
genuine unification of the Methodist bodies in America,” shall be ac- 
cepted as a starting point and guide in our present negotiations. 

5. We agree, further, that the phrase “basic principles,” as used by 
the two General Conferences, refers primarily to constitutional provision 
for the protection of minority bodies entering into the reorganization 
and includes (a) equitable representation in the General Conference and 
(b) the guarantee of such degree and form of autonomous government 
and administration as will contribute to the evangelistic efficiency and 
spiritual progress of every population or class included in the reorganized 
Church. We understand both General Conferences to be unreservedly 
committed to these constitutional provisions. 

6. As to the several “recommendations” adopted by our respective Gen- 
eral Conferences, in connection with their unanimous sanction of these 
“Dasic principles,” we agree that, while these recommendations express 
in each instance a strong preference at variance with one or another of 
the suggestions as reported by the Joint Commission on Federation, 
nevertheless the form of expression does not indicate that any of these 
recommendations was intended as a final prejudgment of the point thus 
noted. [Had such been the intention, or had it been even considered 
that these recommendations might invalidate or weaken the approval 
of the “basic principles” so strongly indorsed, there could have been little 
hope and certainly no enthusiasm in the appointment of such a Commis- 
sion as this on the part of the General Conference making four out of 
five of these recommendations; nor would it have been in keeping with 
any such intention to have declared “unification by this general plan pro- 
posed feasible and desirable’ and to specifically instruct its Commissioners 
“to conduct the negotiations in a generous and brotherly spirit.” The 
same line of interpretation attaches with equal pertinency to the one 
modifying recommendation inserted by the Southern General Conference 
after its indorsement of the tentative suggestions and its declaration of 
the desirability. of unification on the basic principles contained therein.] 
We therefore agree that these several recommendations are to be classed 
with other negotiable questions and problems in the domain of mutual con- 
cession and are to be considered in their proper relations as the plan of 
unification by reorganization progresses. 

7. We further agree that all committees that may be appointed to con- 
sider and report upon subjects and details committed to them shall re- 
gard the foregoing agreements as in the nature of instructions with ref- 
erence to the points covered therein and formulate their reports in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

8. It is agreed that at least one-half hour of every regular session of 
the Joint Commission shall be devoted to thanksgiving and prayer. 

Upon this testimony of our common faith and mutual desire that the 
will of God may be accomplished in us and by us, the Joint Commission 
invokes his blessing of approval. 

Let all our people say “Amen! Let brotherly love prevail.” 


The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Will you consider this 
paper now or follow the action taken this morning that we 
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consider the action of the Joint Federation at Chattanooga and 
by our General Conferences? 

J. F. Goucher: I move that this paper of Bishop Cranston’s 
be received and made the order of the day for to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10:30 o'clock. 

Bishop Hoss: I suggest that, before we make an order of the 
day to consider this paper, we hear from the other Church and 
consider whatever they may both have to say jointly. Certainly 
it would not be wise to proceed to a consideration to-morrow of 
a paper from either side separately. In Methodist Conferences 
a paper is received when it is read. I do not think we can be- 
gin the disposal of it until we have heard from the other side. 

Bishop McDowell: Do you withdraw your motion? 

J. F. Goucher: With great pleasure, in view of Bishop Hoss’s 
statement. 

Bishop McDowell: Then I think we ought to refrain from 
making an order of the day for the consideration of this docu- 
ment or any similar one from the Church, South, until that is 
presented. Then we can make an order of the day for the con- 
sideration of both. 

Bishop Mouzon: Let me ask for information. I am not quite 
clear in my mind. Is this a paper which Bishop Cranston per- 
sonally presents the Commission, or has this paper been read 
and approved by the Commissioners representing the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? And does this paper come to us giving 
expression of the mind of the members of the Commission rep- 
resenting the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Bishop Cranston: I stated distinctly in the course of my re- 
marks that the contents of this paper are known to members 
of our Commission. But I did not ask the Commission to take 
any vote upon it at all. These are my own understandings con- 
cerning the plan and our feelings under it. I feel perfectly free 
in presenting the matter here and leaving the fate of the whole 
paper to yourselves. 

Bishop Mouzon: Just to clarify my own thinking, brethren. 
It occurs to me that this Commission can hardly take this paper 
under advisement and discussion. It seems to me it should first 
go before the brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
is hardly competent for us to discuss this paper. The Commis- 
sioners of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, hardly feel 

free to discuss your paper. It seems to me that, while we are 
happy to have this paper and read it personally, we can hard- 
ly discuss it here as a Commission. If the members of your 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church will discuss this 
paper and come to conclusions and then present the paper, we 
would be free to discuss it. 

Bishop Hamilton: I want to say for myself, and I think I 
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am not wrongly interpreting the minds of others, and I am sure 
I am not misrepresenting any expression of our Commission, 
when I say that we come here with our hands wholly untied. 
We have taken no action upon any issue coming before this body. 
We desired as individuals and as a Commission to consider the 
matters here that were to come before this body. If these several | 
matters are to be referred to committees, and committees bring 
in reports that involve some of these issues, then I would feel 
free to take them up in our Commission and discuss them there 
and, if necessary, take action. But I took the ground in our 
Commission that we wanted to take no action whatever upon any 
issue, I was inclined to say even preliminary questions, that 
would involve any matter coming before the Joint Commission. 
Therefore Bishop Cranston presents this paper as having come 
to him alone by the inspiration of his own mind. It was read to 
me in Washington before I came here. I want the whole Joint 
Commission to understand, as far as I am concerned, that we 
are here ready to go into any kind of free, brotherly discussion 
of questions starting here anew. 

Bishop Cranston: In regard to what Bishop Mouzon has said, 
I am not sure but any brother of this Commission has the right 
to move the adoption of any paper touching the matter we have 
before us. I would feel perfectly free to make such a motion. 
I see no reason why any man cannot bring any proposition he 
pleases here and you refer it to any sifting committee you may 
constitute. I want to get these thoughts into your minds. What- 
ever my convictions may be in regard to their source will not 
interest you. But I am so certain that they have a relation to — 
the final outcome of all this affair and that their prayerful con- 
sideration will contribute to early solution of our problems that 
I am inclined to put the paper before you. 

H. M. Du Bose: I move to receive it and that it be left in the 
hands of the Secretaries until such time as we please to call it up. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I think the paper has been 
received. It is before you. I suppose that your motion is that 
it lie on the table for future consideration. 

H. M. Du Bose: That is it. 

Bishop Cranston: Is that a motion to lay that paper on the 
table? 

Bishop McDowell: The purpose of that motion was to post- 
pone consideration. 

H. M. Du Bose: That is the purpose of my motion. Was my 
motion put, Mr. Chairman? — 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The motion to table is not 
debatable. It always carries with it the idea that you may take 
it up. 

Bishop Hoss: While it is unquestionably true that each broth- 
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er of this Commission will finally vote his individual judgment 
and not be controlled by the judgment of his fellows, we have 
already decided that this matter must be settled, not by indi- 
viduals, but by the Commission. There must be a majority of 
each Commission voting in favor of anything we do before it 
is settled. And I think we are going to reach our conclusions 
better if as Commissioners we join hands. I want to know what 
my brethren from the Methodist Episcopal Church as a Com- 
mission think about these matters. I have very great respect 
for the personal opinions of Bishop Cranston. There is not any 
man in American Methodism for whose personal opinions I have 
greater respect. But I am not willing to enter upon a consider- 
ation of these very grave issues that are before us and that must 
at last be settled by us as Commissioners and not as individuals 
until I know what the mind of the separate Commission is, at 
least in a general way. I am perfectly willing that the same 
rule shall be applied to the Commission from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. I trust it will be applied. I do not 
think we have anything to gain by holding back at that point. 
I do not mean to say there is any disposition to hold back. If I 
speak awkwardly, please pardon me. Whatever the issue or 
outcome of our deliberations here, it is not absolutely imper- 
ative that it be one thing or another. But it is absolutely im- 
perative that it be full of courtesy and frankness and brotherly 
love. JI am willing to say for myself and for my Church what 
we consider to be a proper way of adjusting these matters. And 
I hope you will do the same thing. Please do not hold back any- 
thing for fear of hurting the feelings of any Southern Commis- 
sioners here. It is not a matter of much importance whether our 
feelings are hurt or not, but it is a matter of importance that we 
know definitely what you are prepared to do. I should be most 
happy if as a separate Commission you would take this paper 
up and give us at least some consideration. We are here facing 
your Commission. We are not here facing an individual, but a 
Commission. I am not here as an individual, but as a represent- 
ative of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and as a mem- 
ber of this Commission. I feel it is my solemn duty, first of all, 
if I can, to come to agreement with the members of my own 
Commission. I wish to do that. Sometimes they are right, and 
sometimes they are wrong. The remark of Emerson is always 
pertinent: “Difference from me is the measure of absurdity.” 
If I were going to discuss this paper before me now, I would not 
know exactly what I am discussing. We have not come to the 
points of difference yet. They are shadowy and vague and in- 
definite. I do not know what you are going to require of me 
before you take me in. I wish to know, not merely the mind of 
an individual bishop, but the mind of this Commission. If I 
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am to come into the Methodist Episcopal Church, I want to 
know what the conditions are under which I am expected to 
come in. If I am to codperate, I want to know the conditions 
under which I am to be permitted to codperate. We have got 
to come to that at last. We have got the thing to settle definitely 
and squarely. And the sooner we face the real difficulties, the 
better it will be for us. There are some difficulties. These beau- 
tiful sentences that we have had from Bishop Cranston go 
straight to my heart. They “warm the cockles of my heart.” 
I enjoy them as much as any man possibly could. But I know 
that before I get through with this business I have got to look 
you squarely in the face and find out the terms that you are 
going to impose on us. And I do not think they are set forth 
definitely in this paper. I would like very much to know what 
the mind of your Commission as a Commission is, and I do not 
ask anything that I am not willing to give you myself. Bishop 
McDowell is not so old as Bishop Cranston, but I want to know 
what his mind is. I want to know the mind of these laymen. I 
have great respect for the lay mind. It has a very important 
bearing on all these issues involved. I want, if it is possible, a 
definite statement of what you can do. There are difficulties 
before us. God help us all! I am not going to get angry with - 
anybody if he does not agree with me. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair is in a state of 
uncertainty as to what you propose. You have said here to me 
that the next order is consideration of the action of each General 
Conference seriatim. Out of my great deference to Bishop 
Cranston I waited to hear his paper, to see if it was under that 
head. If you wish to suspend that order and consider this paper 
now, it is entirely agreeable to me; but I wish to obey your 
orders. 

Bishop McDowell: I think what is technically before us in 
the form of Dr. Du Bose’s motion, to put the paper in the hands 
of the Secretary, to be brought up as a later order, is equivalent 
to a motion to postpone consideration. I think I agree in the 
main with Bishop Mouzon and Bishop Hoss in what they have 
in mind with reference to the importance of knowing the mind 
of the Commission of each Church upon every one of, the great 
matters before us. But Bishop Cranston is alone responsible 
for this particular paper. And as a distinct matter of courtesy 
it was thought fair by us not to adopt it before his presenting it. 
But this will answer both Bishop Hoss’s desire and Bishop Mou- 
zon’s, I am sure: When the paper does come before the Com- 
mission as a whole for action, the mind of the Commission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church upon the points involved in this 
paper will be made known. We are now free to consider it 
without any possible discourtesy in our separate meetings, it 
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having been presented to you. Before you are asked to act upon 
it except in the simple way of postponing consideration, I am 
very sure that we shall discuss it fully and present our united 
verdict upon it. 

J. F. Goucher: I differ a little from the statement made by 
Bishop Hoss, if I understood him. Bishop Cranston very gra- 
ciously read his paper to me. He is always courteous. He said: 
“Would it be well to take it to our Commission as a matter of 
courtesy?” I said to him: “Bishop Cranston, personally I would 
say no; for personally I consider myself primarily to be a mem- 
ber of the Commission of Fifty, and secondarily a member of 
our Commission of twenty-five. The purpose, spirit, and desire 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was to secure unification through reorganization. I would not 
desire personally, and would feel uncomfortable if it should be 
asked, for our Commission of twenty-five men to put up some 
sort of a statement until we had heard the views of the other half 


of the Commission of which we are members. We are appointed | 


as members of a Joint Commission rather than as members of an 
individual Commission. If this matter came before the Com- 
mission of fifty, of which I consider myself primarily a member, 
and it should refer it to the twenty-five of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church after we had had the opportunity of hearing their 
views and their discussion, holding my judgment in abeyance 
until I had received the enlightenment coming to me from them, 
I would then be willing to express an opinion. But I was not 
willing to be a party to expressing an opinion that was simply 
formulated in the atmosphere of twenty-five, because we come 
here with no instructions except to do our best to secure the 
result desired. I say, therefore, again that I cannot understand 
this statement about being “taken in.” 

Bishop Hoss: Don’t take me too seriously, please. 

J. F. Goucher: If there had been any “taking in” process 
intended, we would not have sent twenty-five men to meet your 
twenty-five men, because your felicitous method of securing any- 
thing you desire would put us at great disadvantage. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The duty and safety of the 
Chair is in following the rules. A moment ago I put a motion 
which seemed to me the most courteous motion you could make 
—namely, to table—the Chair being under instructions to fol- 
low the usual parliamentary law. If you adopt postponement, 
it must be definite or indefinite, under those rules. If definite, 
you must fix an hour. If indefinite, you can never take it up 
again. In the latter case, it would be out of the house forever. 
I was not willing for the last. I wish to know whether you mean 
to table, to postpone indefinitely, or to postpone to a definite time. 

Bishop Cranston: I wonder if the distinction made by the 
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brethren who have spoken is clear to all of us. My understand- 
ing is that it is the attitude of Bishop Hoss that matters of this 
gravity should not be taken up by this body unless they have 
first been considered by one of the Commissions separately and 
a determination reached in regard to it; while on the other 
hand Dr. Goucher and Bishop McDowell have endeavored to 
make it clear that the failure of our Commission to take this 
matter up was not due to unwillingness to express judgment, but 
to a sense of delicacy in view of the situation and to a courteous 
consideration of the Joint Commission itself. Some of us ap- 
parently feel that we ought to act as separate Commissions first 
in any matter presented; others have the thought that we are 
here as one body of fifty rather than two bodies of twenty-five. 
It is no marvel that at this stage of the proceedings we have 
that difference of opinion. As far as I am concerned, I do not 
want to be an obstacle. If you lay that paper on the table in a 
cold, formal way, you must consider whether you are doing 
any damage to the cause we are here to serve. I do not be- 
lieve it is the purpose of my brethren to allow that paper to 
go to the table under that kind of a motion. I cannot conceive 
of their permitting such a thing. Perhaps my duty is just now, 
by your consent, to take that paper out of your hands and let 
our Commission determine what they shall do with reference to 
that or any matter which they shall bring before you. How- 
ever, I want the privilege of sending that paper, when it comes 
back to me, wherever I shall choose to send it. That is to say, 
if I present a paper here of such dignity and character as that 
paper and it shall be refused consideration in some way in open 
session or by committee, that paper is my paper, and I can carry 
it to any tribunal on earth. I believe that the people of our 
Churches want union, that they desire to come together. But 
while I wish to submit to all order and to be governed as long as 
I am a member of this body by every rule you adopt, I cannot 
consent that my deepest convictions shall be outraged by a harsh 
parliamentary procedure. 

T. D. Samford: My personal view of this matter is that, 
technically speaking, possibly the proposal of this paper at this 
time may have been a little out of order. Still I do not under- 
stand by the rules which we have adopted that they look at all 
to restricting motions or propositions to the action of either 
Commission. I should feel free to make any motion or propo- 
sition to this Commission that I might be inspired to make. The 
determination of that proposition or motion, under our rules, I 
understand to be left to each Commission. I conceive and con- 
sider that this is a very valuable contribution at this early stage 
of our proceedings to this Commission and to individual mem- 
bers of it. So far as I am personally concerned, I feel under 
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deep obligations to Bishop Cranston for taking the trouble to pre- 
pare this paper and submit it to us. I would have appreciated it 
if he had submitted it to me. I appreciate it none the less that 
he has submitted it at the earliest moment he could and suggest- 
ed that we take it under prayerful consideration. And I shall 
hope to take it up for such consideration as the rules of this 
Commission will permit when the minds of this Commission are 
ready. 

E. C. Reeves: I want to vote intelligently on this matter. We 
have a proposition coming before us to refer to a special 
day and hour the matters contained therein for consideration. 
It is a request from a single individual and one whom I 
respect, whom I love, from what Bishop Hoss has told me of 
him (Bishop Cranston), and one who ranks me by some six 
months in age. I should bow to him. He ranks me because he 
is a bishop and I am not. Still, here we meet upon the level and 
are going to part upon the square. But I want to understand 
fully what I am doing. I believe it was Bishop McDowell who 
stated that this comes as a proposition from a single individual, 
not from the Commission. How have the two Churches ap- 
proached each other? They are not single individuals. Did we 
not first have the Joint Federal Commission and then a move 
made by the General Conferences drawing closer and closer to- 
gether by bodies and not as individuals? Why vary the rule now 
when we are trying to get into the Appian Way to travel together 
to Rome? Why should we have one individual come and say just 
how we shall get into that way? With all due respect to our 
good Bishop, if I have the same privilege that he has—and every 
brother has a like privilege—to put a paper before this body and 
have it referred as a special order, that would keep us here until 
dog days. We come here, not as individuals to represent our- 
selves as such, but to represent two Churches. We have a Com- 
mission on our side to meet a Commission on your side. We do 
not meet each other as individuals; we meet each other as rep- 
resentatives of our respective Churches. Our Church, on my 
side, holds certain things in polity, and your Church, on your side, 
does the same. Is it fair for a single individual from your side 
to come here and ask our entire Commission to consider what 
one member proposes? And if we do not agree with it, you have 
twenty-four more members to present twenty-four more papers 
to be considered. Why not move by bodies? Why not you get 
together and find out what your mind is about this paper, and we 
will get together and tell you what our mind is about it. If you 
want to know what our mind is about anything, we will tell you 
as a Commission what it is and not as individuals. Ought we 
not to continue to act that way? Can we settle anything in any 
other way? I think not. I think any other plan is impracticable. 
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I hope that this motion to refer this paper from an individual to 
this body and make a special sitting for it will not be consented to. 
I do not think we can make progress under it. 

D. G. Downey: May I ask as to the parliamentary situation? 
I understand that practically this paper is upon the table. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I have tried to make it plain 
that I am not uncertain as to the rules, but as to whether you 
wish to observe them. The state of the case was that it was read. 
Nobody objected to that, though it interfered with your order. 
A motion was made to postpone its consideration to a definite 
hour, making it a special order for to-morrow at ten-thirty. That 
was withdrawn, and Dr. Du Bose moved that it be received and 
placed in the hands of the Secretary for after consideration. 
That seemed to be a motion to indefinitely postpone, which the 
Chair did not think you meant. In order to take another view of 
it he put it in another way. The Chairman will do whatever you 
wish. 

D. G. Downey: Do you rule that the matter is before us? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Du Bose will have to 
explain what he desires. 

H. M. Du Bose: I put it as a matter of unusual courtesy. 
My meaning was that it be received and left in the hands of the 
Secretaries until such time as we shall call it up. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Then you do not wish it to 
be taken as a motion to table or indefinitely postpone? 

D. G. Downey: I think one difficulty arises, possibly, in the 
different interpretations of the two organizations with respect to 
the motion to lay on the table. In our Church the motion to 
lay on the table is a rather discourteous motion. It cuts off 
debate. It kills whatever is laid on the table. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair was going by 
your instructions—ordinary parliamentary law. In that law no 
such significance attaches to it. 

D. G. Downey: With us, when a motion is laid on the table 
it is practically dead. It is a method of defeating a motion with- 
out any debate. I am sure this body does not wish so to treat 
this important paper. I doubt also if the motion you want to 
make is to refer it back to our Commission. There is something 
to be said, of course, in favor of the position of Bishop Mouzon 
and Bishop Hoss. There is also a great deal to be said in favor 
of the position of Dr. Goucher. I think we are in danger of 
doing ourselves injustice if in a very important question we 
fix our own minds before we-have found the mind of the Com- 
mission. Do you not see that we almost force ourselves to stand 
by the position we have taken? Whereas if prior to our making 
a definite decision we had the mind of another body we should 
have the light not only of twenty-five men who are disposed 
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largely to think together, but the radiance from the other twenty- 
five. Then it might be referred back, and we could act more 
wisely. It seems to me that in the matter now before us we 
could get out of the difficulty by referring this important and 
highly valuable paper to our Committee on Organization and 
Procedure, they to consider it and bring it to us with suggestions 
as to how we may finally deal with it. That, I judge, will be a 
perfectly appropriate and courteous resolution, and it can come 
back after that consideration for determination as to what final 
disposition we shall make of it. I think I will take the risk of 
moving as a substitute for all-before us that this paper be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Organization and Procedure. 

H. M. Du Bose: I desired only to put this matter in some 
courteous form. I withdraw the motion. 

There being no objection, it was withdrawn. 

F. M. Thomas: I desire to second Dr. Downey’s motion and 
to say this word, that we owe to two men more than any other 
the fact that we have come as far as we are. I speak out of an 
experience of some years on this Commission. I have no hesita- 
tion in naming those men. They are Bishops Cranston and Hoss. 
I will also say in answer to my good friend, Judge Reeves, that 
if we had carried out in extenso in the subcommittees, and espe- 
cially the Committee of Nine, the rule he has laid down we would 
have made no progress. I sat for three days and listened to 
Bishops Cranston and Hoss talking. They made speeches that 
would have done credit to the highest deliberative body in the 
world. At the close, when it came to voting, we usually voted 
the minds of our Churches. I think we will have to do that 
here. But I want to express, in seconding this motion, not only 
my personal affection, but my reverence for Bishop Cranston. 
And I most heartily second the motion of Dr. Downey. 

R. E. Blackwell: I thought that in voting for the motion of 
Dr. Du Bose I would be doing what Bishop Cranston desired. I 
suspect that what he wanted was to present it for our prayerful 
consideration and therefore not for taking any action on it. 

Bishop Cranston: Dr. Blackwell was right in so far as his 
intimation is applicable. I see, what I did not see.a little while 
ago when I was speaking a little emphatically, the difference is 
one of understanding between you and us as to .the intent of 
the motion to lay on the table. That is what I had in mind when 
I spoke of withdrawing the paper. It was under the sting of 
what seemed discourteous treatment, which Dr. Du Bose did not 
intend at all, that I spoke. 

A. F. Watkins: I wish to say that personally I thank Bishop 
Cranston for the presentation of that paper. It is creditable to 
his head and to his heart. It does not make any difference to 
me whether the paper has come as the thought of one man or 
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the thought of a Commission, so far as the entertainment of it 
is concerned. I am not content that this paper should be laid 
on the table; for, whatever may have been the thought as ex- 
pressed by our brethren as to our usage in the South, it is cer- 
tainly true that practically the laying of a paper on the table 
means the disposition of it without debate. I would have been 
ready to vote for the motion of Dr. Du Bose, and am now ready 
to vote for the motion of Dr. Downey. I desire to do anything 
that would show our appreciation of that admirable paper. 

Bishop Hoss: I did not think anybody could dream it possi- 
ble that I would be capable of dealing with anything coming 
from Bishop Cranston in a discourteous or unbrotherly manner. 
I have been in the habit of presiding over deliberative bodies 
for many years. I did not know that anywhere in the world 
a paper laid on the table'was not simply laid there to be taken 
up when anybody desires. That is according to Jefferson’s 
“Manual,” Reed’s “Manual,” McTyeire’s “Manual,” and others. 
I did not dream anything else but that we should put this paper 
on the table until we were in a position to consider it along with 
whatever other similar documents might be brought up. I wish, 
if I made any such impression by my awkwardness of utterance, 
to beg pardon of everybody. I do not think that it would be 
possible or proper for us at this present time to assign that 
paper and make it a special order for to-morrow at ten o’clock, 
because there are other documents to come in with it. I doubt, 
Mr. President, whether you ever gain anything in a deliberative 
assembly by departing from strict parliamentary usage. That 
is what parliamentary law is for—to prevent confusion and delay 
and the tangling up of matters. I want to give profoundest 
consideration to everything that Bishop Cranston has to say. 
But I was anxious to do it after I knew what backing he was 
likely to have from his fellow Commissioners. We are in danger 
of having another paper as good as that. I certainly hope I am 
not misunderstood. 

C. W. Fairbanks: I never arise in an assembly like this that 
I do not feel like apologizing. I have followed with interest 
the observations that have been made here. We have consumed 
perhaps three-fourths of an hour when there has been no differ- 
ence of purpose between any two. There is no purpose upon the 
part of any one to be discourteous to Bishop Cranston. Lan- 
guage was used which challenged the attention of the Chair. But 
it was not used in the sense in which some of the brethren took 
it. I want to say this much:to Brother Cranston, and that is 
that I have not inferred from the remarks of any of our brethren 
that there is the slightest antagonism to his generous purpose. 
The Chair very properly said, when the motion was made to lay 
upon the table, that it perhaps required a little further consider- 
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ation by the Commission. I think that it is recognized generally 
that bills in legislative bodies or in assemblies like this are under 
the control of the body and that they may be accepted and dis- 
posed of upon specific instructions. As I infer from the motion 
our friend over here made, the splendid paper of Bishop Cran- 
ston was not killed, although under the strict interpretation of 
parliamentary law a motion to lay a matter upon the table is 
one way of killing it. Our friend coupled with his observation 
the request that the paper lie upon the table practically subject 
to call, subject to the further disposition of the Commission. I 
was going to suggest this, Mr. Chairman, that we have not come 
here simply to illuminate our knowledge upon parliamentary 
usage. Parliamentary law has caused much delay in legislative 
assemblies. What we are trying to follow here is not technical- 
ities. We are trying to adhere to the substance. It occurred to 
me that it would be well, if the Committee has not made provision 
for it, to have a rule that the Commission by unanimous consent 
may modify any established rule. That will greatly aid in the 
expedition of our proceedings. It makes no pitfalls into which 
the unwary may fall, because it requires unanimous consent. I 
suggest to the Committee on Order of Business that they should 
consider whether it will not be in the interest of our work to 
report an amendment to the rules or an independent rule per- 
mitting any one to ask unanimous consent, under which the body 
may modify its rules at any time in the interest of the dispatch 
of business. I do not care to prolong this. I rose primarily to 
suggest that we are wasting time over a matter about which there 
is no difference of purpose. I am entirely in accord with the 
parliamentary ruling of the Chair, but want to suggest a rule for 
unanimous consent which I think will help us all. 

Dr. Downey’s motion was put and carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The Chair would say a word 
as a matter of privilege. The Chair heard you adopt this morn- 
ing general parliamentary law. He understood that that excluded 
any usage that might be peculiar to either Church. I have seen 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, do some most absurd 
things in parliamentary law. The Chair has even seen a paper 
presented with the request that it be laid on the table. I asked 
the purpose of Dr. Du Bose’s motion. I would remind you that 
in some bodies they require that the paper lie on the table for a 
given time; some such rule as that, or as suggested by our dis- 
tinguished friend. The next item is that we consider the action 
of the General Conferences seriatim. The action of which Con- 
ference will you take under consideration? The Secretary will 
read the action of the Southern General Conference. Shall we 
read it section by section? 

Bishop Denny: My understanding of that rule was that there 
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were certain agreements in the action of the two General Con- 
ferences. That was the situation when the motion was made 
(there are certain agreements in the action of the two General 
Conferences; there are certain divergences), that we have a 
statement from the Chairman of each Commission in the order 
of their adoption, seriatim—a statement of his understanding of 
those agreements and those differences. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The Secretary will read the 
first section of the action of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Bishop Denny: Really that is not what we tried to present 
here, but that there should be a statement made by the Chairman 
of each Commission of what he understands to be the points of 
agreement in the acts of each General Conference and of what 
he understands to be the points of divergence. That was the 
action we took last night. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair is following the 
instructions of the paper sent by Bishop Denny and Dr. Blake, 
which says that we shall consider the action of each General 
Conference seriatim, and then it is put down in pencil “To as- 
certain the points of agreement and divergences between the two 
General Conferences, but particularly the points of divergence 
from the action at Chattanooga.” 

Edgar Blake: That statement is exactly in form and in con- 
tent as the motion was made. I called attention at the time the 
motion was made to the fact that it was indefinite and would 
doubtless create confusion in the minds of the Commission. ‘My 
mind on the purport of the motion is precisely that of Bishop 
Denny—namely, that we might develop at this time those things 
upon which the two General Conference actions are agreed and 
those matters upon which there is divergence of action, in order 
that, having developed those divergences, we might approach 
them, if possible, to secure reconciliation. 

W. J. Young: My recollection agrees with that. The pur- 
pose was to get at these agreements and divergences. We dis- 
cussed what might be the better plan to do that. We agreed 
that the better way was to bring forward these points seriatim— 
the recommendations of each General Conference—so that, con- 
sidering them one by one, we might the better understand where- 
in we agreed and where there are divergences. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Then the Secretary will 
read the first section of the action taken by the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Oklahoma 
City in 1914. 5 

At the suggestion of Dr. Goucher, Secretaries Harris and 
Thomas read the papers from their respective General Confer- 
ences. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : That completes the reading, 
which completes the order placed in the hands of the Chairman. 
He awaits your further pleasure. 

On motion, it was voted to adjourn, and the session closed, 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Cooke. 


THIRD DAY, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1916 


The Joint Commission was called to order at 9:40 A.M. in the 
chapel of the Mount Vernon Place Church by Bishop Candler. 

A hymn was sung, “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

Bishop Hamilton offered prayer. 

Bishop Hamilton: Mr. Chairman, we have been having sou- 
venir copies of the Bible with interesting associations here, from 
time to time, from which we have had the Scriptures read. It 
is my privilege this morning to bring from the American Uni- 
versity the proof sheets of Wesley’s “Notes” which we have 
bound and which have come down to us through one of the 
Presidents of the Wesleyan Conference. The proof sheets are 
with his own corrections of the book that I suppose is in all our 
libraries. I have placed it in the hands of the brother who is to 
read this morning, that we may have the Scriptures from the 
proof sheets which came from Mr. Wesley’s own hand. 

A. F. Watkins read the Scriptures from John, chapter x. 

W. N. Ainsworth offered prayer. 

The roll was called, showing as present from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: Bishops Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. 
F. McDowell, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke. Ministers: Edgar Blake, 
D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, Frank 
Neff, E. M. Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. W. Van Cleve. Laymen: 
George Warren Brown, C. W. Fairbanks, A. W. Harris, C. W. 
Kinne, I. G. Penn, Ira E. Robinson, H. W. Rogers, Alex. Simp- 
son, Jr. From the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: Bishops 
E. E. Hoss, Collins Denny, Edwin D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, 
W. B. Murrah. Ministers: Frank M. Thomas, W. J. Young, 
John M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A 
F. Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar. 
Laymen: M. L. Walton, H. N. Snyder, Percy D. Maddin, R. S. 
Hyer, J. H. Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, John R. 
Pepper, E. C. Reeves, H. H. White. 

J. J. Wallace was seated in the place of J. R. Day, resigned 
from the Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Secretary Harris read the minutes of yesterday afternoon’s 
session, and they were approved. 

Bishop Cranston took the chair. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Committee on Organ- 
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ization and Procedure will report what business we have on hand 
this morning. 

J. F. Goucher: A question of privilege. I move that the 
Committee on Organization and Procedure be authorized to make 
arrangements for the service at the grave of Bishop Asbury on 
Sunday afternoon. 

This motion prevailed. 

Bishop Cranston: Has the Committee on Organization and 
Procedure any order to report for the day? 

Edgar Blake: Your Committee on Organization arid Proced- 
ure recommends : 


1. That the following be added to the rules of the Joint Commission: 
“Any of the foregoing rules may be stspended at any time by unanimous 
consent.” : 

2. We recommend that the following subjects be taken up in order by 
the Joint Commission for general discussion and that not more than one 

-session be given to each subject: 

(a) The General Conference, its composition and its judicial and legis- 
lative functions. 

(b) The Quadrennial Conferences, their number, boundaries, and 
powers. 

(c) The status of the colored membership in the reorganized Church. 

3. We recommend that, following the general discussion, all the sub- 
jects be referred to appropriate committees for further consideration and 
representation. 


H. W. Rogers: My recollection of the action had was that 
before discussion takes place these respective committees should 
be appointed in order that they may have the benefit of the dis- 
cussion without committing themselves personally to any distinct 
position in reference to any of the questions which may arise. 

Edgar Blake: I do recall very distinctly that there was a 
suggestion in the discussion to the effect as stated by Judge 
Rogers—namely, that these committees should be appointed pre- 
vious to the discussion in order that they might listen to the 
discussion more carefully. I do recall, however, that it was 
pointed out that, inasmuch as these committees are to be appoint- 
ed by the Joint Commission—that is, by the separate Commis- 
sions—that would involve a break in our proceedings and con- 
sume some time. There was no action taken other than that 
stated by the Secretary, as the notes show. 

E. B. Chappell: I doubt if we ought to bind ourselves to 
discuss each one of these subjects just one session. 

Edgar Blake read: “We recommend that the following sub- 
jects be taken up in order by the Joint Commission for general 
discussion and that not more than one session” — 

E. B. Chappell: That is what I object to. Why not more, if 
we need to? Why pass a rule like that? 
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Bishop Denny: One purpose of that was that we might cover 
as nearly as possible the questions at issue. And if we should 
begin and debate on any question and then find it prolonged, 
we might not be able to hold together as many members of the 
Joint Commission as would be needed to go over all the ground 
concerned. So that the Committee thought that we should at 
least give, for information, one of the sessions of the Commission 
to the discussion of each of these subjects. Of course, if it be 
wise to continue, after having given three sessions, any one of 
these subjects for discussion, it could be done. 

W. J. Young: The object, as I understand it, in this prelimi- 
nary discussion was not to have a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject, after all, but simply to bring forward the views of the differ- 
ent members of the Commission on each of these subjects, so that 
these committees would know the temper of the body in such 
way that they would be able to bring in a wise report based on 
the actual situation. When the reports are brought in, then the - 
discussion will be, if necessaty, prolonged. But we wanted 
in the opening, where it was necessary merely to get the infor- 
mation before the committee, that that should be done; and we 
thought it need not be prolonged at this time. 

Edgar Blake: I move that the report be considered seriatim. 

This was agreed to, and the items thus considered were re- 
spectively adopted. 

Edwin M. Randall: I move as an amendment that in the con- 
sideration of these subjects speeches be limited to five minutes. 
This will be a special rule applying to this only. I would like 
to state my reason if I have a second to my motion. [The mo- 
tion was seconded.] It is this, that as this is not a debate pre- 
liminary to action, but a discussion for illumination, five minutes 
is ample time for any one of us to state his position in regard to 
any of these subjects. In the next place, we shall have only 
about two hours for each subject. We cannot begin the discus- 
sion for this session in time to have more than two hours. It 
is possible that with the ten-minute limit the two hours might 
be taken up by twelve men. With so few having an opportunity 
to speak during a session, it is not at all probable that there will 
be presented any proportionate representation of the different 
views that are entertained. And a discussion that shall not 
represent the views held here, with reasonable completeness and 
proportion, had better not be given, because it would leave us 
without knowing the state of mind of this body as a whole. 
Therefore, that double the number may speak and because five 
minutes is sufficient for one to express himself adequately con- 
cerning these subjects, I believe these addresses should be limited 
to five minutes. 

T. N. Ivey: Since the time for the discussion of these ques- 
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tions has been limited, I think it entirely proper to limit the 
length of these speeches. I am heartily in favor of that amend- 
ment. 

the amendment proposed by Dr. Randall was adopted, 26 
to 10. 

The motion as amended was adopted as a whole. 

Bishop Denny: Will you let me complete the report committed 
to a subcommittee with power to act touching the watch night 
service? Bishop Murrah, selecting such assistants as he may 
desire, without reference to the special branch of the Church to 
which they belong, will have charge of the first half of the watch 
night service. Bishop Hamilton, selecting in the same way such 
assistants as he needs, will have charge of the concluding half 
of the watch night service. The services will begin at 9:30 at 
the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The order of the day was taken up and read, as follows: 


The General Conference, its composition and its judicial and legisla- 
tive functions. 


The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair would like to 
understand how you desire to proceed, whether in committee of 
the whole or in Joint Commission, and whether interruptions 
shall be allowed. This is informal. There is no motion or reso- 
lution. It is simply turning on the light. 

Bishop McDowell: I think it is the judgment of the Commit- 
tee that, without formally going into session as a committee of 
the whole, we should virtually proceed as though we were in 
session thus rather than in formal session as a Joint Commission ; 
and that, without a motion at this time, the subject should be 
considered as before us, in the fact that it has been brought be- 
fore us in the reports of the two General Conferences and the 
Joint Commission of the Commission on Federation; and that 
this discussion should not be a debate on a motion, but a discus- 
sion of the subject without a motion pending. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston: Then, of course, the Chair 
is to recognize brethren as they may claim the floor, assigning 
the floor and closing the remarks at the end of five minutes. 
Proceed, brethren. 

J. M. Moore: I am in favor of a General Conference with 
one house only. I think that the two-house General Conference 
would not be desirable in any sense. I think it is in a way un- 
wieldy; that it is cumbersome; that it would delay legislation 
unnecessarily; and that there is really no protection, especially, 
for either side in having two houses in the General Conference. 
I believe that the General Conference should be a lawmaking 
body, with no powers to elect anybody to any office whatsoever. 
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I believe that all matters of doctrine and of ritual and of the 
order of worship and of a hymnal belong to the General Con- 
ference. I believe that all requirements for membership should 
be determined by the General Conference. I am also of the 
opinion that the powers and duties and prerogatives of the 
bishops of the Church should be determined by the General 
Conference. I say this because I think that we should have a 
general superintendency rather than a regional superintendency 
or a diocesan superintendency. If we have a general superin- 
tendency, I think then that the powers and duties and preroga- 
tives of the bishops should be determined by the General Confer- 
ence. I believe that the ministry of the Church is a connectional 
matter in view of the transfer system. ~I believe that we ought 
to have a transfer system, so that any man who is a clerical 
member of a Conference could be transferred from any Confer- 
ence in Methodism to any other Conference in Methodism. And 
if we should have such a transfer system, then I think that the 
requirements for admission into the ministry and the course of 
study for the ministry should be matters to be determined by the 
General Conference. The course of study in our own Church is 
made out by the College of Bishops. As I understand it, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the supervision of this course of 
study is very largely in the hands of the bishops. I believe also 
that the trial and the appeals of bishops and preachers, that the 
law regarding the trial and the appeals of bishops and preachers 
should be a matter that the General Conference should handle. 
I believe that the duties and prerogatives of the various Confer- 
ences should be outlined and specifically stated. 

A Commissioner: What do you mean by the prerogatives? 

J. M. Moore: I mean that the rights of a Conference as re- 
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gards some other Conference should be determined by the Gen- - 


eral Conference. The General Conference, in my mind, should 
be charged with the establishment and the forming of the consti- 
tutions of the various General Boards and also have charge of 
such matters of the Jurisdictional Boards as would have relation 
to the General Boards. Whatever matters are auxiliary to the- 
General Boards, of course, should be acted on by the General 
Conference. This brings an outline, as distinctly as I am able 
to state it, of the things that I would like to see the General Con- 
ference handle, because I consider them connectional. 

J. F. Goucher: It is my judgment that the General Conference 
should elect its own presiding officer or officers, and the presid- 
ing should not be done as a prerogative to some other function 
or office. I think also that the General Conference should not 
be the judge of the legality of its own actions or their constitu- 
tionality. 

Bishop Mouzon; I come at once to the crux of the whole 
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matter, to that point which to me seems to be of critical impor- 
tance. I think that if we are able to agree touching this matter 
many other matters of detail will work themselves out without 
serious difficulty. We suggest that neither the General Confer- 
ence nor any Quadrennial Conference be vested with final author- 
ity to interpret the constitutionality of its own action. As the 
General Conference is a representative body, to give to it power 
to interpret the constitutionality of its own actions is to create 
an un-American and undemocratic institution. It is to govern 
the Church by an oligarchy. There must be some supreme court 
that has continuous existence to pass upon the constitutionality 
of General Conference legislation. I am not saying that that 
supreme court must be the College of Bishops or, if some of 
you please, the Board of Bishops. I am saying that there must 
be some supreme court. It is not the doctrine of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, that the “limited veto” which bishops 
have, or preferably “the power to arrest legislation,” inheres in 
the episcopacy. By General Conference action passed down to 
the Annual Conference this power which the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, now have was conferred 
by the Annual Conferences on the bishops, following legislation 
in 1870. It would interest some of you if you could turn to the 
great paper which was presented by Leroy M. Lee in which the 
doctrine is set forth that the veto does not inhere in the epis- 
copacy. There must be some superior court to pass upon the 
constitutionality of legislation.. There I take my stand. There 
Iwill stand. . 

D. G. Downey: If Bishop Mouzon had been putting that in 
the form of a motion, I would have been glad to support it most 
heartily. I find myself, notwithstanding the practice of our 
General Conference, in agreement with the statement that has 
just been made. 

Bishop Cooke: As I suppose nearly every one here knows 
where I have previously stood upon that subject, I need not go 
into it further. I wish simply to show that this idea is not new 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, that it is not foreign to its 
councils nor to its chief men from the beginning. In 1820 the 
General Conference adopted a similar idea to the proposition 
before us. In 1824 the General Conference did a similar thing. 
In 1836 the General Conference adopted a judicial decision that 
there was no way to decide a controverted question. In 1848 
similar action was taken. In 1852 they said they were fully 
of the opinion that provision should be made at that time for a 
judicial department in the general administration of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It amounts to nothing that such a de- 
partment was not and has not been constructed by the General 
Conference. The fact that from the beginning such a demand 
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hee voiced itself in the Church is evidence of the need of it. 


In 1865 the General Conference took it up again, and later on, 
until finally they adopt a course of procedure of that kind, 
all the time realizing that it was an abnormal situation for any 
body to be the sole judge of its own acts. It is un-American and, 
as the citations from the Journals show, it is really un-Meth- 
odistic. The Methodist Episcopal Church from the very begin- 
ning has not been satisfied with the situation. Of course I 
should be only too glad to acquiesce in anything which would 
bring about such a change in the constitution of the Church. 
Bishop Hoss: This matter has been agitated from the very 
beginning. Most of you are aware of the disturbance in the 
General Conference of 1820 which caused Joshua Soule to resign 
his election to the episcopacy. McKendree was not present with 
them in the Conference room on that day. When he came back, 
on Monday morning, he claimed the floor. He read an amazing 
paper to the General Conference, in which he informed them 
that the action that they had taken on what is known as the 
“Suspended Resolutions” was unconstitutional and he would not 
pay any attention to it himself nor advise anybody else to do 
so. You know how it finally went. That General Conference 
would have run clean over Soule by himself. It was only the 
personality of McKendree and the tremendous hold he had on 
the Church that enabled him to talk in this peremptory way and 
make his talk good. I should like to see, from a convenient 
distance, any modern bishop undertake to do it! In‘'1854 the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
under the leadership of W. A. Smith, did invest the bishops with 
the general veto power by a mere act of legislation; and that 
continued to 1870, when the committee to whom that matter was 
referred brought in the report of which Bishop Mouzon has 
spoken, written by Leroy M. Lee, a nephew of Jesse Lee and 
having many of the same qualities about him as the famous 
pioneer, in which he declared that the veto power is not inherent 
in the episcopacy and that the action of 1854 bestowing it by 
mere legislation upon the episcopacy was unconstitutional, and 
proposing an amendment to the constitution which carried in 
our Church in 1870 by a virtually unanimous vote, first in a 
General Conference and then in the Annual Conferences, giving 
the bishop a very limited veto power. They have no veto power 
over general legislation. It is simply in regard to constitutional 
questions, and it is merely a power to arrest at the time. If they 
veto an action, the General Conference can pass it again, and then 
it goes out to the Annual Conferences. The true theory in Meth- 
odism is that the ultimate power of determining the constitu- 
tionality of any question resides in the eldership of our Church. 
I am very much opposed to this idea of a supreme court. © It is 
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a fifth wheel. There are two or three reasons why I am opposed 
to it. In the first place, it is creating an additional piece of ma- 
chinery in the Church for which there is no use at all. If any 
unconstitutional question arises, the bishop, or whoever may have 
been elected to preside, must retire and allow the supreme court 
to come forth and decide whether the action is unconstitutional ; 
or else there must be a delayed decision, which in the matter of 
constitutionality is a very dangerous thing. I believe that the 
only persons who are competent to sit as judges of the consti- 
tutionality of any actions are persons amenable to the General 
Conference for the proper discharge of their duties. If you 
should put laymen on this court, the General Conference could 
not touch them. A layman could do as he pleases as far as that 
is concerned. 

H. M. Du Bose: I am very decidedly on record as favoring 
the type of General Conference that I have myself described as 
Asburian, because it existed during the time of Asbury’s patri- 
archate—that is, of his incumbency of the episcopacy. I want 
a General Conference that will be constitutional. I am in accord 
with the idea of giving to the Regional Conferences all the power 
necessary to effectively administer local affairs. Preferably I 
would like to see the bishops elected directly by the General 
Conference. I should, however, acquiesce in the idea of their 
being selected or nominated by the Regional Conferences, to be 
confirmed by the General Conference. But most surely my idea 
of the episcopacy for the reorganized Church is a connectional 
episcopacy, each man as much a bishop in Maine as in Florida 
and as much so in Oregon and Washington as he would be in 
Arizona or Texas. I would like to see a General Conference with 
the order of administration something like we have had, restricted 
to this extent. I would have under the General Conference a 
connectional Foreign Mission Board; the Home and Domestic 
Missions I would have administered in the Regional Conferences. 
I would have an Educational Board to deal with. educational 
questions connected with universities and with the general policy 
of education, but all educational administration in connection 
with colleges and subsidiary schools to be relegated to the Re- 
gional Conferences. I would have no connectional Church Ex- 
tension Board. It is local work which should be administered 
by the Regional Conferences. I would have the General Con- 
ference deal always with the question of membership, of course, 
always with the question of ritual, and always with the matter 
of ministerial and even of lay character. I would have this 
General Conference under constitutional restriction and would 
have its constitution written. It has been said that the day of 
written constitutions is past, as is the day for written confes- 
sions; but we soon shall have made a day when it will be neces- 
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sary to have a written constitution. Write it in extenso and make 
it as definite as possible. Such a General Conference, connec- 
tional throughout, I prefer, with the bishops selected by the said 
General Conference, though I should acquiesce in the idea of 
their being nominated on a scale arranged for in the Regional. 
Conferences and confirmed by the General Conference. 

Bishop Cooke: These data taken from the General Conference 
Journals may be at the service of the Committee, should they 
require it or desire it. 

Bishop McDowell: There are three or four questions here in 
this general topic. One relates to the composition of the General 
Conference. Upon that I suppose we could easily reach an agree- 
ment. One relates to the legislative powers of the General Con- 
ference. Upon that an agreement would not be quite so easy, 
for the case of these legislative powers quickly runs into the 
constitutional limitations that may hedge these powers about 
and quickly runs into the possible powers that may be given to 
Jurisdictional Conferences. Now, all that we have said up to 
this time keeps a little bit away from perhaps the real crux of 
the matter. We shall have sometime, and we shall have before 
we get very far, to come to close quarters with the powers of the 
General Conference, not primarily as related to its power to in- 
terpret the constitutionality of its own actions, but primarily its 
legislative powers as affecting the ministry, including the epis- 
copacy, the membership, the discipline of the Church. We are 
using the word “reorganization” perhaps with a little undue 
emphasis. We are not commissioners on the reorganization of 
the Church. We are commissioners for the unification of the 
Church, reorganization being the possible process. And in the 
determination of the powers of the General Conference we have 
to consider pretty closely whether we are going to make a Con- 
ference that may simply be a federation or whether we are going 
to make a Conference that shall have real authority in the whole 
Church. If we do not make such a General Conference, then we 
have made a number of Churches sustaining a federated relation. 
This, it seems to me, is where we have to come. Personally I 
believe it the utmost degree of local autonomy consistent with 
and—shall I say as expressing my own faith?—subordinate or 
subject to the connectional universal feature of the Church as a 
whole. I should not like to see any General Conference invested 
with such limited powers as to make it virtually a council or 
hedged about in its jurisdiction in such a fashion that virtually 
all the real authority of the Church is lodged in groups. 

F. M. Thomas: I think we are committed absolutely, by the 
action of both our General Conferences, to unification through 
reorganization. I think that both Conferences have made that 
mandatory. I do not think that reorganization is a possible 
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plan; it is the only plan. I will go a step farther and say this— 
I will use the language used by my good friend, Dr. Du Bose, 
the other day—that it will not be by a piece of patchwork, just 
trimming the lines of our present Methodism and sewing all of 
them together; but it will be by putting into the melting pot the 
present American Episcopal Methodism, preserving all that is 
best in its polity and ideas and usages, and, asking for divine 
guidance, formulating a constitutional American Methodism that 
will survive the shocks and meet the demands of the present day. 
I believe that the two present Methodisms are the two most vig- 
orous Churches on the American continent. But I have serious 
doubts whether Methodism, which I love with all my heart, can 
survive, even with its present commanding position, unless 
through a readjustment. Personally I am opposed to change. 
But the most dangerous thing is a static order. And therefore 
I come to what I consider the crucial question. I do not think 
we shall have large divergence with regard to the General Con- 
ference, because we must have a General Conference that will 
function in regard to general principles. But I agree with Bishop 
Mouzon that the fundamental question is the power to interpret 
the acts of this Conference. I do not fully agree with Bishop 
Hoss. I believe that there ought to be bishops on this court, but 
it ought to be a composite court. I will say this, in the presence 
of one of the most distinguished Federal judges in the United 
States, because I believe the tendency of men in a set order is in 
time to become static. There is growing up among the foremost 
lawyers of the United States a restlessness in reference to the 
judiciary. Men isolated from life have the tendency to become 
static. I would favor bishops in this supreme court—they are 
by virtue of their position better fitted than anybody else to pass 
on these matters—yet both the laity and the traveling preachers 
ought to be represented there. It ought to be a small court to 
represent the mind of the Church, and not of one particular class 
of the Church. If we can formulate a small court—and I believe 
we can do it—and make it amenable to the General Conference, 
we shall have a court whose decisions will command the confi- 
dence of American Methodism and be effective under a written 
constitution. 

Bishop Hoss: I would ask the last speaker whether he would 
permit members of that supreme court to be members of the 
General Conference? 

F. M. Thomas: That is a matter of detail to be considered 
ter Ss? 

Bishop Cooke: Dr. Thomas stated that he would make this 
judicial council amenable to the General Conference. I would 
like to have that explained; because if the Judicial Conference 
is itself finally to be amenable to the General Conference, what 
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is the use of a Judicial Conference? I would make the Judicial 
Conference amenable to the body of elders. 

F. M. Thomas: My reply was in answer to the objection that 
you cannot make a body of this kind amenable. Any one fa- 
miliar with jurisprudence knows that the courts that have been 
created by corporate institutions can always be made amenable 
in some form. 

Bishop Cooke: But the Judicial Conference should be ame- 

nable to the Church and not to the General Conference. 
. Bishop Hamilton: I wish we could forget all the causes and 
all the occasions that have made our conditions of seventy-two 
years and that we could be put back into that unification, if you 
please, that we had before our division. That cannot be done 
wholly. Secondly, I am in my disposition subject to all rational 
consideration of any of these questions that come up in their 
detail. But I would like to keep Methodism where it is—first, 
in its doctrines; secondly, in its form of government; thirdly, in 
its usages. I see no reason why we cannot have unification in- 
stead of federation. I do not think it is necessary, in order to 
unify, to go into any very great change that will affect any of 
these three common grounds on which we now stand. I am in 
favor of this body, the two Churches having equal numbers, 
twenty-five of you and twenty-five of us. I do not want the 
idea to obtain of any “putting it over” on either body. JI am in 
favor of the composition of the General Conference that will 
give the same representation there that we have here, forgetting 
all about numbers and bringing an equal representation from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with that of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the organization of that General Con- 
ference; for that is what is to be practically the case when we 
go back to our Conferences to decide this question. Either. one 
of the Conferences can settle the whole business, either General 
Conference having the authority to accept or reject what we 
decided here. I would like to see that done. Now, as to detail. 

Bishop Mouzon: I do not quite understand what Bishop Ham- 
ilton means. I supposed that some ratio would prevail through- 
out the organized Church, but I am not quite sure what he means. 

Bishop Hamilton: I am perfectly willing that all these matters 
of detail shall be thus arranged afterwards. I am perfectly 
willing that the same thing should obtain in the first General 
Conference which obtains here as to numbers—that there shall 
be an equal number of delegates from your body, and we have 
a Genera\ Conference in which we have only equal numbers rep- 
resented. That is simply in harmony with what we now have in 
this Joint Commission. It is simply in harmony with what will 
be the results of the action of this body; for we will go back to 
each of the Churches, and each of the Churches will settle the 
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question. So I see no objection to that. I am heartily in favor 
of the supreme court. The relation of that supreme court to the 
General Conference and these other questions that have been 
raised by Dr. Thomas are subsidiary questions. If we could get 
into the one Church without very much reorganization, we would 
only bring ourselves to where we now are. You are very largely 
satisfied with these three things I have named upon which you 
now stand, and so are we. Why go into any very fundamental 
changes under the term “reorganization” when really what we 
are satisfied with now we would like to see go on. Next to the 
good spirit which brings us together here is the genius, the pecul- 
iar genius, of our Methodism, which is our connectional system. 
It inheres more in the plan of itinerant general superintendency 
than anywhere else. I would like to see no more solid North, 
no more solid South, but unification in which your bishops shall 
preside over our territory and ours over yours and we sit in one 
common conference of bishops. Then all these geographic mat- 
ters and local matters that come up, occasioned either by preju- 
dice or by actual conditions, could be readily adjusted; let them 
be matters of detail. 

E. C. Reeves: I do not believe any layman has yet spoken. 
I want to do two things. JI want to indorse and emphasize, if 
possible, the speech that was made and the sentiments expressed 
by the bishop who just took his seat. At the same time I wish 
to criticise what my friend, our Secretary (Dr. Thomas), has 
said. My dear sir, what we put into the melting pot is just what 
we are going to take out. I do not think this is a time for revo- 
lution in Methodism. You can talk about uneasiness pervading 
the whole country as to our polity. Can you point out any Prot- 
estant Church on earth that has ever been as prosperous as our 
Methodisms have been under our episcopal form of government? 
Can you point to a time when they were ever more prosperous 
than now? Where do you see danger? I do not see it. There 
is an overlapping. There is trouble between us because we are 
occupying the same field. There is friction on that account. We 
are here to adjust those conditions. Get up a single Church, 
and those conditions will disappear. We are not here to revolu- 
tionize the polity of Methodism, as I understand. I believe in 
our polities, which are alike. I love them. I love our system of 
our general superintendency. We have prospered in a way that 
has proved to me that we have the best Church polities of any 
Church in Christendom. I am against revolution. Let us adjust 
our conditions. That is what we are here for; not to create a 
new Church with new doctrines, polities, or anything of the kind, 
but simply to adjust our conditions and get rid of friction. When 
we have done that I think we have done the will of God. If 
ever he has favored a Church on earth, it has been our Method- 
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ism. That is history. Nor do I believe, in this new Church, in 
reducing our general superintendents; I want a full bishop. I 
want a big bishop; I want one I can look up to, not down upon. 
I am a democrat in theory more than I am in practice. When- 
ever you scatter our powers and privileges among all the mil- 
lions we have, they are dissipated. I believe in concentration of 
power. And this thing of trying to cut away power from the 
episcopacy has been done in our own Church, not so much in 
yours. I am opposed to it. I believe in a full-fledged bishop. 
He is the man I want. We have prospered under the supervision 
of these general superintendents with existing powers. I do not 
know why we cannot continue so to prosper. I do not want a 
Church with little bishops. Let us have no such experiment. 

Bishop Hoss: I think Colonel Reeves and Bishop Cranston are 
the only old soldiers here, except Dr. Lamar. 

Alex. Simpson, Jr.: I am very much opposed to any supreme 
court of Methodism on constitutional questions. That is really 
what the suggestions of several members to-day have been. I do 
not care whether that court is to be amenable or not amenable to 
the General Conference. What are you going to do with the 
judges of that court? Are you going to appoint them each time 
that the General Conference meets, like the Judiciary Committee 
of the Conference of the Church, North, but to sit between Con- 
ferences? If you are, then you are going to have a supreme 
court that in the General Conference has already passed upon 
your constitutional questions. Are you going to make them like 
the Federal judiciary, appointed for life? Then they will be out 
of touch with the people. I want none of those things. I agree 
with Bishop Hoss. I want to hold fast to the old things, just 
as far as we can. When there was only one Church, primarily 
the General Conference passed upon constitutional questions. I 
am in thorough accord with the thought that there ought to be 
an appeal in proper cases from the General Conference. It ought 
not to be that any one member of a General Conference, for in- 
stance, should. have a right of appeal to some other body. But, 
under certain proper limitations, there ought to be a right of 
appeal from the General Conference, on constitutional questions, 
to some other body. Where shall it go? I agree that it ought 
to go down to the Annual and lay electoral Conferences. My 
belief, is, gentlemen, as we are dealing with the question of 
God’s will, who loved and died for all men and desires to bring 
all men to see the light as God has given us to see the light or 
desires that we shall see it, that you can find in some little 
backwoods Church a lay or ministerial delegate who will know, 
from the twenty-second chapter of Matthew, what is best for the 
Church just as much as the greatest bishop that ever lived. 
Those are the men that I want to see in Annual and lay electoral 
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Conferences when the question is really important enough to 
send it down to them to pass upon the question whether or not 
that which has been adopted by the General Conference is the 
thing which they want to adopt as forming a part of the polity. 
of the Methodist Church. That is what I believe the Methodist 
Church is: a Church of those everyday, God-fearing people. I 
believe that a committee to be appointed following our debate 
here this morning, if we follow the matter along that line, can 
bring in a report that probably will be satisfactory to every man 
in this Commission. But if there is going to be a supreme court 
of some kind on those questions, some men that are going to be 
put up above other men, some men that are as undemocratic 
as Mr. Reeves is democratic, we will have trouble constantly 
throughout our Connection. 

Edgar Blake: As the representatives from our own Church 
know, I have consistently opposed the proposition for a supreme 
court in our own Church. While it is true, as has been stated 
by my friend Bishop Cooke, that this matter has been before the 
Church constantly, from the beginning almost constantly, and 
that there always has been a party in the Church in favor of a 
supreme court, it is true that in both cases where this subject 
of a supreme court has been submitted to the body of the elder- 
ship they have rejected it. In our own Church, although the 
matter has come before us on various occasions, a majority has 
always been against the proposition. Now a different question 
is arising in this new proposition. We are proposing to create a 
General Conference with full legislative power over all distinc- 
tively connectional matters. We are proposing to create a series 
of Quadrennial Conferences.with full authority over all distinc- 
tively local affairs. There will also be a twilight zone of uncer- 
tainty, define these powers as definitely and clearly as you may. 
I can easily see that there is going to be a need of a Conference 
or body of some kind to sit somewhere that can pass upon the 
acts not only of the General Conference, but of these Quadren- 
nial Conferences, to make certain that neither Conference shall 
exceed its constitutional rights or violate the rights of any other 
Conference. That is what we need a supreme court for. It is 
not simply a question of establishing a court to pass upon the 
constitutionality of the acts of the General Conference. We 
shall need such a court quite as much to make certain that the 
Quadrennial Conferences do not exceed their constitutional pow- 
ers in the matter. For that reason I am heartily in favor, under 
this proposed system, of a supreme court to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of the several Conferences when they 
come properly before the court. I am-also convinced that the 
court should have other powers. It seems to me an appellate 
court, if you please. Let me state a case. For instance, in our 
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Own Church at the present time if an Annual Conference shall 
take exception to the ruling of the bishop on any matter of law, 
there is no body to which that Annual Conference can take its 
appeal except to our General Conference. There is no body to 
which an Annual Conference can take an appeal from the deci- 
sion of a bishop except to our General Conference. Sometimes 
that involves a wait of two, three, or four years. The matter 
ought to be determined at an early date. If a preacher is on 
trial and he desires to take an appeal upon a local question, he 
cannot take an appeal except to our General Conference. I do 
not quite know how it is in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. I am making the point that we need a body somewhere 
that can sit in the interim of General Conferences and pass upon 
these questions that may come to it. That brings me to speak of 
the composition of this court. I do not believe that it should be 
composed of the body of bishops. I am further inclined to think 
that it would be wiser if no bishops were on the court, because 
it is inevitable that questions will come before such a court in 
which the episcopacy is involved. I do not like the thought that 
those whose interests are involved shall be members of such a 
court. Iam not quite clear that there is anything in the episcopal 
office that necessarily fits a man-for the discharge of judicial 
duties. If any man is put on that court, he ought to be put on 
it, not by virtue of his office, but by virtue of his training and 
his fitness for the tasks that he is to be called on to discharge. 

A. J. Lamar: It seems to me that in dealing with this ques- 
tion it is important that our committee, when it shall be ap- 
pointed, shall act absolutely without any prejudice arising 
from what has been the custom in one Church or in the oth- 
er. Our Methodism has been wonderfully successful. We do 
not throw away a piece of machinery as long as it will do the 
work as well as any other machinery in existence. We dis- 
card our machinery in manufacturing enterprises only when 
something is presented to us which commends itself to our 
judgment as capable of doing more, better, and cheaper work 
than the machine which we have been using heretofore. Now, 
I think that our committee should look, in each question that 
comes before it—for this is largely a question of machinery— 
and see how has the Methodist Episcopal Church been work- 
ing with the machinery which it has? How has the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, been working with the machin- 
ery it has used in this particular? If they differ, which piece 
of machinery commends itself to us as the better piece, no mat- 
ter which Church has had it? I think that our work should be 
largely a comparison of this character. We do not want to 
do anything revolutionary. There is absolutely no necessity 
for throwing away anything in Methodism which has contin- 
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ued to do and which promises, so far as we can see, to do in the 
future the work for which that thing was designed. We want 
to get the best in the unified Church, if happily in the provi- 
dence of God we succeed in this unification. We want the very 
best machinery. We should avoid the revolutionary idea that, 
in order to secure that best piece of machinery, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should throw on the scrap heap all that we 
have used. We want and we need a great many of these 
things. I confess that personally—and I can speak with great 
freedom, for I am not a bishop and at my age will not be a 
bishop, and my brethren will bear me witness that I have nev- 
er wanted to be a bishop—I believe in a strong episcopacy. 
Personally I do not see how you will get any supreme court 
selected by the General Conference or any other Conference 
which will answer so well as the bishops of the Church; with 
the final appeal to the Annual Conferences. I do not. These 
men we select as our leaders—we select them because we be- 
lieve that they have the qualifications which fit them to be 
leaders. If they are not that kind of men, it is our fault. We 
select them. And where your General Conference sifts men 
it picks out and elects to the episcopacy the men whom it be- 
lieves to be the best men for the leadership of the Church. 
How shall we make any wiser selection for the supreme 
court? It is dangerous to elect too many bishops. You elect 
ten bishops, and you are more apt to have weak men in that 
ten than if you elect one, two, or three bishops. It is a dan- 
gerous thing. I believe that the less machinery we have, the 
better. I believe that the best plan is the plan of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South—a suspensive veto by the Col- 
lege of Bishops, which refers the whole matter to the Annual 
Conferences for their final adjudication. 

I. G. Penn: I am exceedingly interested in the unification of 
the Churches. If I were to assign a selfish reason for it, I 
would say that I think my people have everything to gain by 
unification if properly consummated. Since the General Con- 
ference of 1916 I have been making a careful study of the di- 
vergences of the two Churches. I have tried to keep an open 
mind as to the necessity for concession and the wisdom of lo- 
cating the strong points of each Church, so that they may be 
taken into the unified Church, thus making the reorganized 
Church a stronger Church. I have, therefore, been studying 
as a Commissioner where I might concede to our brethren of 
the South. -I have decided from the history of my own 
Church, as I have observed it in General Conferences, that we 
ought to have some tribunal outside the General Conference 
of the Church to decide upon the constitutionality of the acts 
of the General Conference. If I had not that opinion prior to 
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our last General Conference, I should have it now because of 
certain history in my own Church covering the quadrennium 
from the General Conference of 1912 to the last. In the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1912, at Minneapolis, a constitutional query 
was raised by Dr. Blake as to a matter that had passed that 
General Conference by a vote supposed to be constitutional 
and therefore was to be handed down to the Annual Confer- 
ences and voted upon. Dr. Blake’s query was not then dis- 
posed of, as there was no time to decide it, because it was 
raised in the closing session of the General Conference. There 
was no body with power in the interim of the General Confer- 
ence to decide upon the constitutionality of the action of 1912. 
It remained unsettled until the General Conference of 1916. 
That General Conference decided that the Bishop for Races 
and Languages proposition did receive the constitutional vote, 
and it was restored to its original status of 1912 as a measure 
that should have gone down to the Annual Conferences ap- 
proved by the General Conference. But it had gone past its 
time of usefulness. It will be seen, therefore, that the will of 
five hundred and fifty voters in the affirmative was thwarted 
by the query of one man as to the validity of the action when 
passed, because only the General Conference could decide upon 
such questions when raised. I believe we ought to have a tri- 
bunal to decide questions of the constitution in the interim of 
the General Conference. I do not say that such should be 
lodged in the Board or College of Bishops or in the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, sitting in the interim of the General Confer- 
ence, with the final power to decide. How such a body is to 
be created (its members, powers, etc.) can be left for future 
detail. I think there is strength in the position of our breth- 
ren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, right ‘here, 
which as a member and a Commissioner of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church I am perfectly willing to say amen to and 
to put it into the constitution of the unified Church. 

J. W. Van Cleve: We seem to have strayed somewhat from 
the composition and powers of the General Conference to 
those of this supreme court. Concerning the General Confer- 
ence itself I would like to say a word. I would be distinctly 
in favor of a General Conference that is, without any ques- 
tion in anybody’s mind, general. I was about to say absolute- 
ly general, but I will not say that for fear some one might 
understand me to say generally absolute. The difficulty with 
this matter of this supreme court proposition in our Church 
has always been a difficulty in agreeing as to the composition 
of the supreme court. Almost everybody seems to have de- 
sired something of the kind. But when it came to the con- 
crete and practical application of the thing, we could not find 
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any form of it that we actually did desire. It has seemed just 
a little intolerable to our people to erect a Board of Bishops 
into a supreme court that would have power for a considerable 
‘period of time to subject a considerable majority of the 
Church to the will of a minority of it and would put them, 
in a sense, in control of the Church itself. To put it con- 
cretely, suppose .we had one hundred people as a kind of a 
measuring unit. It might be possible for a bare majority 
of the Board of Bishops and thirty-four people out of one 
hundred in the Methodist Church actually to hold in suspense 
and prevent the realization of the will of sixty-six people 
in the Church and so rule the whole Church in that propor- 
tion. I think our people would not like to have the Board 
of Bishops have that power. There has been a little indispo- 
sition to create a body that would sit during the sessions of 
the General Conference as a kind of superior body to have 
oversight over it. That arises possibly from the jealousy of 
the General Conference itself, which does not like to have its 
powers restricted. The question was raised—a very perti- 
nent question, which has not been answered—whether we 
should make such a court as that out of the members of the 
General Conference or create it entirely outside the body. I 
think you will realize instantly that it would be altogether in- 
advisable to put into the supreme court, or any other kind of 
arresting body that might hold up and virtually nullify the 
will of that General Conference, people who were a part of 
it. I think it would not be advisable to have any portion of 
the General Conference as members of that supreme court; 
and when you begin to state it, you find yourself confronted 
with difficulties on every hand. I have a kind of feeling that, 
what is rather peculiar in human affairs generally, the desire 
for a supreme court has grown exactly in inverse proportion 
to its necessity, because my observation of the actual dealings 
of the General Conference with the constitutional questions 
that have been presented to it within my own memory of the 
acts of the Church has been this: that if there has been a lean- 
ing in any direction, it has always been in the direction of 
conservatism. And you will find that behind that is a change 
in the temper of the whole American people in the direction 
of conservatism. It appears to me that if there were the same 
kind of natural, radical temper and disposition in the Ameri- 
can people and Methodist people that existed half a century 
ago we would not be here. The attitude of the people, the 
pressure behind us, is precisely opposite to that which was 
present in times past. And it is the pressure of the mass that 
makes things. The pressure of the mass of the people is a 
thing that cannot be resisted permanently. 
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R. E. Blackwell: I agree with what Brother Van Cleve has 
said. But I think we must bear in mind this: that it is not 
what is ideally best, but what our people will receive when 
we carry it back to them. Personally I agree with him that 
his Church is becoming more and more conservative and that 
there is not very much necessity for this supreme court. But 
I believe that if we of the South went back to our people and 
did not have something like a suspensive veto power or like 
a supreme court, our people would be greatly alarmed and 
would feel that probably they had better not go into this re- 
organized Church. And we must remember in all our work 
kere that we are to refer our action to our Conferences; and 
we must keep in mind what we can get them to accept rath- 
er than what we think would be best for them to accept. 
Therefore I think we must certainly have something like our 
suspensive veto or something like a supreme court. I think that 
we ought to give to the Jurisdictional Conferences as large lib- 
erty of a legislative character and of every other character as 
we possibly can and should give as small power to the General 
Conference as is consistent with our connectional system. I do 
not object to leaving a large twilight zone. We must not try to 
settle everything. We must give an opportunity for growth. 
And that growth is likely to be not general, but in sections. 
We ought to have the power to try out things in our different 
Jurisdictional Conferences, and we should not attempt to form 
the whole Church upon the same model and plan. I think we 
can very well remember what has happened in our own govern- 
ment. If it had been understood one hundred years ago, or 
when our Constitution was formed, that things we have seen 
come to pass would come to pass, we should never have had any 
United States government. Give us opportunity to grow. 
Therefore, I say, I should restrict the powers of the General 
Conference to the fewest possible subjects consistent with the 
connectional system idea and give the largest possible powers to 
the Jurisdictional Conferences. 

Bishop Candler: I am a very strong believer in strong gov- 
ernment. I do not know any use for government that is feeble. 
I do not want any function of my body to be feeble. I want a 
stout arm, an agile foot, and a clear eye. We do not want any 
feeble government anywhere. But I want government, when its 
powers are limited, to stay within those limits. When it gets out 
of its orbit, it runs afoul of other governments and produces 
confusion. There was an inharmoniousness in our country when 
South Carolina wished to exercise too general powers. I will not 
say in this presence that the Federal government, on the other 
hand, ever got too particular. But I will say that the danger was 
never in making the Federal government or the State govern- 
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ment too strong, but it was in now one and now the other under- 
taking to attend to somebody else’s business. In my State the 
coroner is a very strong person. . He is the only man who can 
arrest a judge. I want a strong coroner. He can bury the dead, 
but he is the only man that can arrest the judge. Now and then 
the judge needs arrest. I want the General Conference to be 
strong. But as you extend the territory of the republic and the 
extent of the Church is widened, you have got to distribute pow- 
ers to local jurisdiction, or else you will put so much strain on 
the center that you will break down the very unity you are desir- 
ing. Some of you propose to have a Church that would include 
all the world. I do not much believe in “world Churches.” But 
suppose you did make a “world Church.” Your General Con- 
ference ought not to be determining all the minute things for the 
Chinese. They are very curiously and wonderfully made, and 
they ought to have pretty large liberty within their own national © 
or race consciousness. So with the rest of us. I do not think 
our country or any Church, meaning the whole united Church, 
is going to be built up by effacing the characteristics of its ele- 
ments. In the British Empire are Irish, Scotch, English, and 
Welsh. I would not wish either of these to become like the 
other. The glory of the United Kingdom is in making each of 
those factors fulfill its mission. The difficulty of a united Church 
is going to be to give strength locally and strength centrally, and 
not put too much weight on the central structure, which will 
inevitably give rise to divisive counsels and to disintegrating 
forces. 

J. H. Reynolds: I find myself in agreement with so many 
suggestions proposed that I will speak to only two or three. I 
believe we should have a General Conference of but one house, 
not two; perhaps derived from two sources, the Annual Confer- 
ences (with representation based on population) and Synodical, 
or Jurisdictional, Conferences (with representation based on cor- 
porate units). With the suggestion of a supreme court, I am 
in accord. JI am not prepared to suggest the composition of that 
court; but it should pass final judgment not only on the acts of 
the General Conference, but on the acts of the Jurisdictional 
Conferences as well. There have been two suggestions as to the 
legislative power. One suggestion is that we federalize it—that 
is, divide it, turning part of it over to the General Conference 
and part over to the Jurisdictional, or Synodical, Conferences. 
The other suggestion is that we centralize or nationalize it—that 
is, centralize all legislative power in one body. With the sug- 
gestion that we should federalize it I am thoroughly in accord. 
Neither do I think that in doing that we will destroy the unity 
of the united Church. If we needed any example to enforce this 
thought, the United States government alone would furnish that 
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example. Are we not a nation? Are we any less a nation by 
reason of the fact that we are federalized? The arguments which 
were presented in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 for the 
Federal system are reénforced by the experience of one hundred 
and twenty-five years of American history. I fancy that these 
arguments are just as forcible as considerations that should gov- 
ern us in seeking Church unity as they were in 1787 when we 
were trying to establish national unity. In the first place, if 
you center in the hands of one central legislative body the entire 
legislative power, you put an impossible burden upon it. The 
central legislature would stagger under the burden. You will 
put too much work there for it to do. The British Empire has 
long since deposited much legislative power with the respective 
units of the Empire. Our national Congress, notwithstanding 
its powers are delegated and large powers are left to State leg- 
islatures, finds itself heavily burdened with legislative duties. 
May I suggest further that the only way to secure thorough 
consideration by the General Conference of connectional matters 
is to lighten the burden on that body so that it may have to con- 
sider nothing but connectional legislation? Moreover, it will not 
be possible for the central legislature to consider local needs. 
This is a big country. There are wide differences between the 
East and the West, wider than between the North and the South. 
For the solutions of the local and special problems growing out 
of these differences there should be Jurisdictional Conferences 
clothed with adequate powers to deal with them. In addition, 
we will not mobilize all the moral and religious resources of our 
Church unless we give the largest autonomy for the full play of 
these powers and for the development of leadership competent 
in all local affairs. What has been the training school for Amer- 
ican statesmen? The local State institutions. This training 
school has prepared them to figure on the national stage. In the 
distribution of powers between the local Synodical Conferences 
on the one hand and the General Conference on the other, we 
should make the General Conference one of delegated, not of 
residuary, powers and leave to the Synodical Conference resid- 
uary powers—that is, all powers not delegated to the General 
Conference nor prohibited to the Jurisdictional Conferences. 
Edwin M. Randall: A careful study of the legislation of our 
Church in the matters that have gone before our General Con- 
ference has made it clear to my mind that there is but very little 
that has come before our General Conference of a legislative 
character that has not been too general and connectional to be 
given to local Regional Conferences. There is among us a fear 
that if the Regional Conferences be given legislative powers too 
extensive it will result in our becoming separated one from an- 
other in matters that are necessary to our unity. I cannot forget 
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that, whatever goes into the melting pot in the new Church, it 
is going to be my Church, please God. And I want the very best 
things in it that can be put into it. I desire a General Confer- 
ence that will give us unity in all things where unity can be con- 
sistent with the efficiency of the Church in doing the best for our 
Master. In my judgment, the business of the Regional Confer- 
ences, whatever we call them, is not going to come so much from 
their taking over matters now attended to by our General Con- 
ferences as in their filling a field that is now unoccupied. In these 
recent times we have been building up educational and benevo- 
lent institutions of one sort and another and acquiring great 
property rights, and many matters of administration have pressed 
for settlement and attention that have not been attended to. We 
do need administrative Conferences with great discretionary 
power. I am in favor of giving them the very largest preroga- 
tives in the way of local administration and whatever legislation 
may be of a strictly local nature. I do desire a General Confer- 
ence that is strong in all that is connectional. I do not believe 
we are suffering much from lack of legislation. Many of us are 
even disposed to thank the Lord, when the General Conference 
is over, that many things proposed by those who were tinkering 
with our ecclesiastical machinery are left in the wastebasket. I 
think it is fully as well that they are. I want a bishop such that, 
wherever he is from, in any part of the Church, he is my bishop 
and a man who as bishop can come into any part of the Church 
as administrator and be absolutely at home. I should therefore 
like to see bishops elected by our General Conference. I believe 
it can be done with absolute safety under the rule prevailing in 
our Church which requires a two-thirds vote for the election of 
a bishop. We have never had in our Church a_man so brilliant 
that, in any part of our Church, we were all agreed in our pref- 
erence for him. Under a two-thirds rule it would be absolutely 
impossible to elect a man to the episcopacy over the opposition 
or dissatisfaction of any important section of our Church. 

Bishop Hoss: Could not a man who can get one vote over 
one-third block an election? 

Edwin M. Randall: Only in a very extraordinary situation. 
Perhaps, if only two were to be elected. But if any section of the 
Church were convinced it was not receiving proper considera- 
tion, it could block the election of any bishop. But I have no 
fear of any such emergency ever arising. We have been using 
your men in our General Conference, and we like them. 

Claudius B. Spencer: I think it must be evident to everybody 
that the theory of a court would not have any serious opposi- 
tion from the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church here 
represented. I think it is a safe statement that the thinkers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church expect that some such arrange- 
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ment, some kind of a court, will be provided. One reason for 
this is that in this particular the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is un-American. It is based, in 
fact, upon the same theory as the House of Parliament, which is 
the judge of its own legislation. This abstract theory as to our 
need of a court has suffered a number of jars in my mind when 
I have studied the manner in which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has, after all, safeguarded the constitutionality of its acts. 
It has been to me a surprise that our Committee on Judiciary 
should overnight, as it were, render decisions which have stood 
the final test of the most acute minds. And yet, passing upon 
and rendering opinions as to the constitutionality of questions 
in the General Conference is a mere incident of the duties, it is 
one of the duties, of the overburdened Committee on Judiciary. 
Wishing to have a fairly American Church in that Church which 
is to be, I look with favor generally upon the attitude of the 
delegates of the Church, South, in this matter. And I repeat 
what I said a moment ago, I do not think that the general state- 
ment will find antagonism in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
For that reason it seems to me that in large measure that is out 
of the way. As to the composition of that body, my own feeling 
is that it should not consist altogether of bishops, for reasons 
which have already been given. That there should be some 
bishops upon that court seems to me rational; but that those mas- 
ters of law, laymen who understand the principles of judicial 
procedure, should be in that body to be most natural. The same 
is true in regard to the ministry. It seems to me there is a con- 
siderable unanimity here with regard to this question. So far as 
stopping General Conference legislation, I think that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has raised the question of what 
we call the “veto” only twice in all its history. So far as the 
Committee on Judiciary in our Church is concerned, there are 
but two instances where they have seemed to run contrary to 
constitutional foundations. So it seems to me that opposition to 
this question is based on a fear rather than a reality. I want to 
say two or three things on the composition of the General Con- 
ference. I thoroughly sympathize with the opinion of Dr. Moore 
that the General Conference should consist of one house. I be- 
lieve that there is mentality enough in Methodism and in this 
Joint Commission to create the kind of a house that will abso- 
lutely safeguard the rights of a minority and that it is unneces- 
sary to have the cumbersome two-house idea, which, as we meet 
once in four years, might prove a serious obstacle to securing 
legislation we wish to have. So far as protecting the rights of 
a minority is concerned, I believe that there is intelligence and 
fairness enough to safeguard the rights of all minorities and 
localities in framing the constitution for one house. 
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G. W. Brown: In the reorganized and unified Church I believe 
thoroughly in the principle of Regional Conferences. I think the 
Regional Conference stands in the same relation to the great uni- 
fied Church, with its wonderful scope, as departmentalizing any 
great business. For greater efficiency of operation, all great busi- 
nesses have to be departmentalized. If this great Church is going 
to serve the people in the most efficient way, it will need local cul- - 
tivation in the sense that the Regional Conferences will provide. 
Therefore I think there is no question as to the wisdom of that 
plan. I believe that, so far as the General Conference is con- 
cerned, it should elect all bishops. I think the Regional Con- 
ferences should nominate. I think if the principle were so that 
these Regional Conferences would nominate probably double the 
number that they might reasonably expect to have elected as 
their quota, on the basis that all bishops were to be in general 
relation to the whole Church, their nomination could be recog- 
nized in the General Conference and therefore receive proper 
consideration. In regard to a supreme court, I believe fully in 
it. Why? Because this is a reorganized Church with regional 
or district sections. You might call it a “referee court” or “com- 
mittee.” I do not think it should be made up entirely of mem- 
bers of the General Conference. I think it should be made up 
of the judiciary in the Chtrch. There should be men in the 
Church who have judicial experience, who should be named for 
each quadrennium, to be a court upon which the entire Church 
could safely depend on all occasions. 

Thomas D. Samford: Almost all legislative progress of any 
great moment is the result of some form of compromise. There 
appears to be considerable objection to having the proposed Gen- 
eral Conference composed of two houses or bodies. Such an 
arrangement, it seems, would make the supreme legislative ma- 
chinery too cumbersome, and there would be an unnecessary 
consumption of time and consequent expenditure of money in 
the passage of possibly or probably ninety-nine per cent of the 
legislation enacted by such General Conference. Yet there also 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that there should be some 
arrangement by which the proposed Regional Conferences and 
the Church in the different proposed regions, and the right also 
of the minority in the Church should be fully and completely 
safeguarded and protected. It occurs to me that if there should 
be some provision for an equitable distribution of representation 
in the proposed General Conference, so that the different pro- 
posed regions, as such, and the clerical and lay representation in 
the General Conference all properly provided for, the safeguards 
and checks against hasty, ill-considered, and sometimes unjust 
legislation could be cared for by a provision lodged somewhere 
in the law that upon a call of, say, one-fifth of all the delegates 
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present a vote by orders and by regions can be demanded, and 
that no proposition shall become a law until it shall first receive 
a majority of each order in each region represented in the Gen- 
eral Conference. Thus, by some such means, we might preserve 
all the safeguards and checks which may be desired and at the 
same time eliminate the objectionable features which will ob- 
viously attach to the dual form which has been proposed for the 
General Conference. I offer these remarks merely as sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the Commission. 

EK. B. Chappell: I believe we ought to have a constitution of 
the General Conference clearly defined. That has been said 
already, but perhaps not emphasized as it might be. I am con- 
firmed in this conclusion by confusion that exists in our own 
Church as to what the constitution is. The constitution of the 
Church ought to be so clearly defined that there can be no doubt 
as to what it is. That would help us to come to some conclu- 
sions in regard to the authority of the General Conference. 
Now, there are many reasons why I think we ought to have a 
tribunal of some kind that is to pass on the constitutionality of 
the acts of the General Conference. You must remember, for 
one thing, besides all the other very excellent reasons already 
given this morning, that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
necessarily enters into this merger ‘as a minority. We believe 
in our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church very thor- 
oughly. We come here trusting you. We come with no thought 
that you mean in any way to take advantage of us. And yet 
you can see how very natural it is that, because we are to consti- 
tute a minority in the new organization, our people want to be 
quite sure that it will be impossible for anything to be done by 
a General Conference that would be in any way unjust to the 
minority. And you can see that, apart from other things said 
here this morning about the necessity for a judicial tribunal, the 
existence of such a feeling renders it necessary. I do not think 
that there is the danger that Dr. Randall seems to anticipate, of 
our drifting apart because of the large responsibilities that we 
are going to put upon our Quadrennial Conferences. The fact 
is, while I believe that we ought to have a strong General Con- 
ference, I am not so sure that I agree about the centralization 
of government in a great ecclesiastical organization. I believe 
there is an element of danger in too much centralization in a 
religious body as large as the Methodist Church will be when 
we are united. Of course we want a connectional General Con- 
ference and a vital relationship between the several Quadrennial 
Conferences. But it will be a matter, after all, much more of 
life than of legal bonds. The British Empire is one, as it is 
showing in a most remarkable way just now. And yet the very 
largest liberty of development is allowed to the various parts of 
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this great empire. The remarkable coherency they are showing 
in this awful emergency is due to the fact that they are bound 
together by life rather than by mere artificial bonds. They feel 
their destiny one. I believe that it will be that way in united 
Methodism and that we shall have a richer Methodism all around 
by allowing the very largest local autonomy to the several divi- 
sions, presumably to be composed of those who are closely re- 
lated to one another and are developing a life that is in some 
respects peculiar. 

C. M. Bishop: I apprehend that a good many of us are sur- 
prised at the direction the discussion has moved in this morning; 
for there has not developed any special line of cleavage with 
reference to the fundamental questions involved, as between a 
General Conference with unlimited powers and one with strictly 
limited powers. As far as I have been able to gather, all who 
have spoken accept without question the doctrine that somewhere 
there should be lodged the power to arrest unconstitutional pro- 
cedure. We have really been discussing, for the most part, mere 
matters of detail in the final working out of the system of gov- 
ernment by which the General Conference should be kept under 
constitutional supervision or should be constitutionally restricted ; 
so that we have advanced a good deal, it seems to me, in that 
matter. We have almost gotten together on that matter. I can- 
not discern here any disposition to demand a General Confer- 
ence with supreme legislative and administrative powers. So 
far I am greatly comforted, and I think we have made progress. 
As to the court which is to be established, or the tribunal to 
determine upon the constitutionality of measures, it seems to me 
that we are likely to be confused by the use of the term “su- 
preme court”’—unless, indeed, we adopt the explanation of it 
which Dr. Blake offered, which would actually constitute a su- 
preme court with double functions—namely, the authority and 
power to pronounce upon the constitutionality of acts of the 
General Conference and, in addition, that which would make it 
an appellate court to which causes might be carried from lower 
courts. We have not taken into consideration this latter aspect 
of the supreme court, though it may become necessary as the 
constitution develops for us to have some tribunal of that sort. 
What we are agreed on is that we must have somewhere a power 
to determine the constitutionality of acts of the General Confer- 
ence. The matters of detail can be worked out by the Committee. 
I stand with my brethren with reference to the power that should 
be left in the hands of the Jurisdictional Conferences, as large 
power as possible, particularly that which will make it practicable 
for the Church to adjust itself to local conditions and arouse 
local enthusiasms and use whatever power there may be in sec- 
tional feeling. I employ that phrase, of course, without refer- 
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ence to unkindness of sectional feeling, but we must use what- 
ever power there may be in that to achieve results. I do not 
wish, so far as I am concerned, that Jurisdictional Conferences 
should be so completely separated from each other that we may 
not be able to bring the power of the whole Church to bear upon 
certain problems. I would not agree, for instance, that matters 
yf Church extension should be left to Jurisdictional Confer- 
ences; for there may be wide sections in certain jurisdictions 
finally established which will need the help of other sections of 
the Church where church-building and the like has been carried 
forward successfully and completely. We must deliver the 
' power and the wealth of the East to the West and to the South 
and to the remoter regions of the earth. And there must be 
somewhere that sort of interplay of life and intimate connection 
of part with part which will enable us to put the whole Methodist 
Church back of every local endeavor for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. I wish to call attention also to this fact: 
Church government is very different from other government. It 
has a different purpose in view. It is based upon different con- 
siderations. We all know that in the historic discussions con- 
cerning the functions of government and those which have led 
finally to the development of democracies the purpose at the 
basis of government has been conceived as chiefly the protection 
and maintenance of those rights which are connected with prop- 
erty. Government has had that very largely in view in its laws 
and in its very constitution. But the constitution of the Church 
is for conquest, for evangelism. It is not for control, nor so 
much for protection of rights. It is in order to movement for- 
ward. I solemnly declare to you that I think this is the only 
justification of our episcopacy. It is not for government; it is 
for leadership. 

A. F. Watkins: Upon the supposition that the basis of unifi- 
cation will provide for both Supreme and Regional General 
Conferences, it will be a matter of importance, but a matter of 
difficulty as well, to properly adjust the powers of these Confer- 
ences. It would be possible to give such emphasis to the author- 
ity of the Supreme General Conference as to destroy the auton- 
omy of the smaller bodies. On the other hand, the powers given 
to the Regional Conferences might be so extensive and thorough- 
going as to create, not a united Church, but a federation. This 
may be avoided by having in view the scope of the authority of 
the several bodies rather than the degree of the powers of the 
one or the other. I have used the word “supreme” without hes- 
itancy. It would be difficult to find a more suitable term. It 
means the highest Conference, the central Conference, if you 
please. Only a hypercritic would understand a supreme con- 
ference to mean an absolute conference when its powers are ex- 
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pressly hedged about by “constitutional limitations and restric- 
tions.” There are certain features of local autonomy, certain 
questions involving property rights, for instance, that must be 
left to the Regional Conferences, while all connectional powers 
must rest with the Supreme Conference. This makes for the 
necessity of a well-defined constitution. The rights of the minor- 
ity must be protected. There is no more cruel tyranny upon 
earth than the tyranny of a majority. An individual tyrant 
has a conscience, though it may act feebly and be hard to reach. 
But a mob has no conscience. A majority may be ruthless. The 
time may come when the Southern section of our country shall 
have grown so in population that the Northeast will need pro- 
tection from an aggressive majority in the Southwest. This pro- 
tection must be found in a written constitution, the powers of 
which are superior to any General Conference, supreme or re- 
gional. The minority cannot rely upon any innate sense of 
justice of the majority. There might be (and I direct this 
thought to any who may be upon the committee to whom this 
matter will be referred) a provision inserted in the organic law 
of the Church by which the right is given to appeal to a vote 
of the regional elements of which the General Conference is 
constituted, no legislation being recognized as having been legal- 
ly enacted unless favored by a majority of the members repre- 
senting the sentiment of the country as a whole. Such an appeal 
is allowed in the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, under what is known as the right to call for a 
vote “by orders,’ and a similar right might well be inserted 
among the guarantees providing for the protection of the rights 
of the minority. Upon the other hand, the constitution might be 
made to guarantee the corporate integrity of the Church, thus 
securing definite unity, as against a loosely connected federation 
of regional Churches. 

Bishop Denny: The very existence of some body authorized to 
make a settlement on a point that may be raised has in itself 
a settling effect. The very fact that we have in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, a body that can determine whether an 
action be constitutional or not has largely prevented the neces- 
sity for the frequent exercise of the responsibility laid on its 
bishops. There seems to be a general agreement that we should 
have some such body as that in any organization that may grow 
out of this Joint Commission. I believe there ought to be a body 
clothed with this power and responsibility. I should like to see 
it a little more effective than the one now existing in our Church. 
There has slipped by, now and then, an act clearly unconstitu- 
tional on questions determined after a few moments’ consider- 
ation or with no discussion in the General Conference. What- 
ever provision may be made for any such body with determina- 
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tive power, it ought to be drawn with the least possible compli- 
cations. You cannot expect from Methodist preachers and from 
the majority of laymen trained technical knowledge. When we 
have undertaken to demand that we have simply prepared to 
wreck the machinery. We have not enough men qualified to act 
as engineers of a complicated piece of machinery to make it an 
efficient piece of machinery. So I hope the Committee will bear 
in mind that whatever is presented here should be a very simple 
piece of machinery for work. It had better be simple and less 
effective than ideally more effective, but so complicated as not to 
be usable. I do not like the thought of a “court.” I do not be- 
lieve there ought to be in the Church anything that will carry 
with it the atmosphere that belongs to our State judicial proceed- 
ings. We have almost strangled our power to enforce discipline 
by the use of terms that are familiar in criminal procedure. The 
Methodist Church has never really had any prosecution of any 
one. It simply determines whether a man shall have a right to 
remain a member of the Methodist Church. The moment you 
talk about prosecution and all that, you shut up the way to just 
and efficient discipline. It is better to avoid the use of such terms 
as “court” and other terms carrying implications hard to avoid. 
We ought to have something somewhere. It makes little differ- 
ence to me where it shall be lodged. We ought to have some- 
body selected to pass upon acts of this kind. I do not believe 
in unreserved power. If we had never had anything of that 
kind, I suspect we never would have had a division. It was the 
discussion and the attempt to determine what were the unreserved 
powers that led to our difficulty. I do not believe this central 
General Conference ought to have any other power than the 
power specifically granted to it. But grant it enough power to 
do the work that needs to be done. Lay it down with as great 
clearness as can be. Then I believe in the largest local autonomy 
possible. It would be a very great danger to take out of the 
hands of the Jurisdictional Conference the right to determine in 
the largest measure the matters that ought to be given to it. The 
more you can give to those Conferences for their determination, 
the better. I do not believe that the chief officers ought to be 
elected by the General Conference, nor that we should send up 
there double the number to be selected. There come times, 
brethren, when, after a man is placed in a responsible position, 
he could wish to be relieved of it. [Time expired.] 

Bishop McDowell: I rise to make a motion at this point, not 
to extend the time, though possibly it may need to be extended, 
but for the purpose of making a motion, if there is unanimous 
consent to extend it. [No objection was raised.] In accordance 
with the agreement reached in the Committee on Organization 
and Procedure, I now move the creation of a Committee on the 
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General Conference and the provisions governing it, its powers 
and limitations. 

J. ¥. Goucher: I hope the Bishop will not press that motion, 
because I think we had better hear the discussion concerning the 
Regional or Jurisdictional Conferences and anything else in- 
volved, and then possibly we may make a different distribution 
from the one outlined, constituting a very strong committee on 
the Conferences. It seems to me there is danger of overlapping. 

Bishop McDowell: If there isto be the slightest objection, I 
withdraw the motion. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : I congratulate you on the 
fine spirit that has been displayed in this exchange of views. 
You have had heat all the time, after the old Methodist fashion, 
but you have not been hot. You have had fourteen deliverances 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and thirteen from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. F. Goucher: The order, as I understand it, is that we ap- 
point suitable committees after discussion. 

Edgar Blake read the order: 

2. We recommend the following subjects to be taken up in their order . 
by the Joint Committee for general discussion, etc. 

It would seem as though the fair construction of that would 
permit us to withhold the appointment of committees until all 
these matters have been discussed. 

H. W. Rogers: In view of the discussion that has taken place, 
it must be perfectly evident to every one of us that there must 
be one committee to handle the powers of the General Confer- 
ence and of the Quadrennial Conferences, and that we might 
very well separate the judicial questions from the legislative 
and have two committees, which might be authorized now, one 
to deal with the legislative powers of both General and Quadren- 
nial Conferences and the other to deal with the powers of the 
Jurisdictional Conferences. I move that two such committees be 
constituted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Conference permitted 
an extension of time on the understanding that there would be no 
questions brought up that would introduce debate. 

H. W. Rogers: If it would introduce debate, I withdraw it. 
I did not suppose it would. 

The morning session closed at 12:38 P.M., with the doxology, 
and the benediction pronounced by Bishop Cranston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Bishop Cranston called the Commission to order at 2:37 P.M. 
The hymn “O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing My Great Re- 
deemer’s Praise!” was sung. 
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Prayer. was offered by J. M. Moore. 

After singing of the hymn “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” R. 
E. Jones offered prayer. — 

The roll was called, with the following present: Bishops E. 
E. Hoss, Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. 
Murrah, Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. McDowell, F. D. 
Leete, R. J. Cooke. Ministers: F. M. Thomas, W. J. Young, 
J. M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. 
Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar, Edgar 
Blake, D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, 
Frank Neff, E. M. Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. W. Van Cleve, J. J. 
Wallace. Laymen: M. L. Walton, H. N. Snyder, P. D. Maddin, 
R. S. Hyer, J. H. Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, J. 
R. Pepper, E. C. Reeves, H. H. White, G. W. Brown, C. W. 
Fairbanks, A. W. Harris, C. W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, I. E. Robin- 
son, H. W. Rogers, Alex. Simpson, Jr. 

The minutes of the morning session were read by F. M. 
Thomas and approved. 

Bishop Candler took the chair. 

J. F. Goucher: The head of the oa to be used to-day is 
made of the “Strawbridge oak,” under which he had regular 
preaching appointments in 1764. The handle is a piece of olive 
wood from the Mount of Olives. The impulse of our entire 
Church has come from that center. The white oak tree of which 
this gavel is made was historic before the preaching of Straw- 
bridge. In 1755, less than ten years before Strawbridge preached 
under that oak, a marauding band of Indians from Canada, allies 
of the French, swept down through the western part of Mary- 
land. Their incursion was characterized by great cruelty and 
many massacres. One day five of these Indians came into what 
was afterwards known as the Strawbridge neighborhood. There 
they killed a man, burned, his cabin, and took captive his wife 
and four children, one child a babe in arms and the oldest possi- 
bly eight. The Indians went on their way, destroying and killing 
until night came. After a heavy supper, when they all had lain 
down to sleep, the mother said to her children: “Don’t go to 
sleep, but wait, and I will tell you what to do when the Indians 
are asleep.” Soon the Indians were giving evidence of the sound- 
ness of their sleep. Then the mother said to the children: “Each 
of you take the tomahawk of the Indian nearest you, and when 
I say ‘Now’ each one break the skull of the Indian beside you. 
I will kill two, as baby can’t kill any, and then we will run to 
the woods.” They did as they were bid. The little one between 
four and five years of age could not hit quite hard enough, but 
stunned the Indian whom he struck. The family ran to the 
woods. Four of the Indians never awoke; but the Indian who 
had been stunnned recovered himself and, reaching for his gun, 
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fired in the direction in which he heard the sound of cracking 
bushes. The bullet did not hit any one of the family, but buried 
itself in a tree, which thereafter was known as the “Indian tree.” 
I heard this tradition in the neighborhood one hundred and fifty 
years afterwards. That tree in which the bullet lodged was the 
same tree under which Mr. Strawbridge preached the gospel 
when his congregation became too large for the house near by. 
A few years ago this “Strawbridge tree” was cut down, and the 
American Methodist Historical Society purchased it. In cutting 
the tree so that it could be handled, for it was seven feet in 
diameter, they came upon a bullet which had penetrated the tree 
two inches or less at the time it had been fired. The rings in the 
wood outside the bullet showed that the bullet was lodged in the 
tree about 1755, the time the tradition stated, and the bullet was 
a French one. That is the bullet in this gavel. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The question before you is: 
“The Quadrennial Conferences: their number, boundaries, and 
powers.” 

Bishop McDowell: I do not want to speak, but evidently it 
will relieve the situation if somebody makes a small contribution 
and sets things going. The Committee on Organization and Pro- 
cedure, I think, would say of this point, as was said of the other, 
that for the present we are in committee of the whole, without 
a motion before us; and that what we have in our mind is that 
the members of the Joint Commission shall speak freely as to 
the powers that may be given in the new Church to the Juris- 
dictional or Synodical or Quadrennial Conferences and what 
powers shall be withheld from those Conferences; what legisla- 
tive functions, if any, shall be given to them, or whether they 
shall be limited to administrative activities; what elective powers 
shall be conferred upon them and what elective powers shall be 
denied to them; and what relation each of these shall sustain, 
or whether they shall sustain the same relation, no matter how 
made up, to the General Conference; the number of these Re- 
gional Conferences; the possible principles that should underlie 
the determination of the number and especially that should un- 
derlie the determination of the boundaries. Mr. Chairman, if 
you will not regard that I have spoken upon the subject in thus 
stating what I think the Committee on Organization and Pro- 
cedure desire in this discussion in committee of the whole, I will 
make that statement so as to get the body started. 

Bishop Cranston: Inasmuch as I was not permitted to partic- 
ipate in the deliverances of the morning, perhaps I would better 
get out of the way. I want to see a General Conference suff- 
ciently strong to stand alone, if ever it were left to stand alone, 
in any crisis, under any emergency. Whether we will or not, we 
are world-wide Churches. Our Church is at work on every con- 
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tinent of the earth; and our sister Church is also engaged far, 
far from the shores of America as well as at home. Both have 
organizations in other continents than this. And we owe it to 
our people, if we care for them as we should do, to make provi- 
sion for all of them in any government which we may constitute. 
It cannot possibly be in the mind of any member here to put 
away from us the children God has given us in Asia or Africa 
or South America or Europe. We have obligations which we 
cannot ignore. And there is nothing so fearsome about being a 
world-wide Church, after all. We have been praying God for 
children, and we have taken them under our care, and we have 
provided, so far as we have been able, for their education. These 
children have their various hues and colors. And it cannot be 
that we are so lacking in mother heart or father care as to be 
willing to turn these children of ours in China and Korea and 
India and elsewhere over to the care of such as might take them 
in keeping. Our work should go forward, and we should not by 
any means neglect it in any quarter of the world. I have the 
feeling that we ought to so organize our Jurisdictional or Region- 
al Conferences that we might provide for recognition and repre- 
sentation of the Conferences on other continents. I was pleased 
with much said this morning about the matter of representation. 
The Regional Conferences furnish-a unit of representation cor- 
responding to State representation in the United States Senate. 
I have no doubt that that matter can be worked out satisfactorily. 

J. F. Goucher: In my judgment, there are three things which 
should characterize the Regional or Jurisdictional Conferences. 
The first is, they should represent homogeneity of problems with- 
in their environment; for this is the distinctive purpose, as I un- 
derstand it, that we may approach the scientific method by mak- 
ing it possible for a constituency that is reasonably homogeneous 
to legislate on its own problems. I think, in the second place, we 
should recognize, therefore, that in all probability there will have 
to be a Regional Conference for Eastern Asia; one for Southern 
Asia; one for Latin America; one for Africa and the Africans; 
one, possibly two, for Europe. That will depend upon how suc- 
cessfully the war may be settled. I take it that certain well- 
defined principles underlying and embodied in the Regional Con- 
ferences should differentiate them into two classes of Regional 
Conferences, both of them organically related to the General 
Conference, but their representation in the General Conference 
to be determined on the basis of their ecclesiastical development 
and necessities. A Regional Conference made up of a Church 
membership, with the traditions of generations of Christian ac- 
tivities, strong, self-maintaining, self-perpetuating, with the world 
vision, and engaged in carrying on the work of Methodism 
throughout the world, should be differentiated from those Con- 
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ferences which consist largely of missionary work and are de- 
pending upon missionary assistance. This being accepted as a 
working principle, the relation of the Regional Conferences to 
the General Conference should be a dual relation. These two 
relations exist and are well defined in the government of the 
United States. We have our great commonwealths, and we have 
our territories, each an integral part of the United States, but 
having different problems, responsibilities, and representation. 
So the Regional Conferences which are entirely self-supporting 
and aggressive, with Christian traditions behind them and with 
the passion and ability within them to carry on aggressively the 
world-wide work of the Church, being in a sense composed of 
those who have attained to the stature of men in Christ Jesus, 
should sustain a relation to the General Conference analogous to 
that of our States to the general government. And those Con- 
ferences which are practically missionary, struggling in an en- 
vironment of entrenched opposition, immature, ecclesiastically 
provincial, should sustain a relation to the General Conference 
somewhat analogous to that of our territories to the general gov- 
ernment of the United States. Third, I will say another thing in 
this connection; but, in my judgment (it may be a little outside 
this part of the discussion), these Regional Conferences should 
have the privilege of practically selecting their own bishops. 
These bishops should be fully recognized bishops anywhere and 
everywhere, but in their administration, the exercise of their 
episcopal function, should be confined to the regional area for 
which they were nominated, unless they are especially invited by 
bishops working in some other regional area to exercise their 
episcopal functions in that area, in which case they should be 
authorized to exercise in that other regional area their episcopal 
functions as requested. This is not a diocesan episcopacy. It 
is not a limitation of the episcopacy. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the present time we have residential supervision. 
While there is no written law concerning it, it is in the lex non 
scripta that no bishop enters the regional area of another resident 
bishop to exercise his episcopal functions without the courtesy 
of a personal invitation. It would seem by extending this a little 
further— [Time expired.] 

Bishop Hoss: This conception of a world Church is not mere- 
ly unbiblical, but antibiblical. It consorts well with the genius 
of Romanism, but is distinctly hostile to the genius of Protes- 
tantism. In the second place, it is not-a conception that can be 
worked out in practice. You know what has already come into 
Japan. Some of us were very regretful when they set up an 
independent Methodism in Japan. But after being on the ground, 
it is easy to see that it was the only thing that could have been 
done. We could not have saved Methodism under foreign su- 
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pervision in Japan. The same thing is coming in China, beyond 
a doubt. We have as healthy a mission in the Yangtse Valley 
as any other mission in the world. Bishops Lewis and Bashford 
have told me the same thing. You can get a congregation of 
twelve hundred in almost every place you come to. But race 
consciousness, which is just as dominating a thing on the other 
side of the Pacific as on this side, is beginning to assert itself. 
There is beginning to spring up in that China Mission the con- 
ception that they have the right to control themselves, to make 
their own legislation. And any attempt to control them through 
the processes of a General Conference that has its sitting a long 
way across the sea is an impossibility. I have had the same ob- 
servation in Brazil and through South American countries. We 
have had a very fine mission in Brazil for the last thirty years. 
There is not a better mission in South America. We hold the 
whole of Portuguese South America in our two Conferences in 
Brazil. But there is springing up among them—and it is not 
easy to control—the feeling to which I have alluded. I had diffi- 
culty with it through four successive years in Brazil. They love 
the American Methodists. They will tell you they are attached 
to them. But there is the national feeling and the race feeling 
that they have the right to regulate their own matters and con- 
trol their own destiny without interference from outside. The 
only thing that enables us to perpetuate our grasp upon them is 
that we furnish the funds. Otherwise they would go out over- 
night. You have that same thing up here in these countries. I 
take it that you have in other countries also. I do not want to 
give them up, of course. I do not intend to suppress a very 
fatherly feeling which I have toward them. But the greatest 
possible development has not occurred except in connection with 
liberty. Any attempt to impose the will of a world-wide Church 
that has the sitting of its General Conference always across the 
seas upon one of these foreign countries is an impossibility. I 
am not going to carry that to the full length. If I were going to 
do so, I would say that you are never going to get the best possi- 
ble results out of the colored people in this country until they 
realize that they have control of their own affairs. I do not be- 
lieve in any attempt to create a world-wide ecclesiasticism. It 
is an imitation of Romanism. It is not Biblical. It has no war- 
rant in history. The very conception of it is not in the New 
Testament. We are going to have national Churches, whether 
we want them or not. The people are going to clamor for them 
and insist upon them and demand them. You might as well try 
to stop the operation of the law of gravitation as of this feeling 
inherent in the human heart. I must oppose an attempt to create 
a world-wide Methodism. 

Bishop Cooke: I think that those who watch the current of 
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the river of affairs, rather than fasten their gaze wholly upon 
the wavelets which the wind may drive along the surface of the 
waters, will probably conclude this, that in the future there will 
be four, or possibly five, types of religion. I think the struggle 
in Europe plainly reveals it. There will be the Anglican type 
for the Anglican possessions. There will be the Roman Catholic 
type, largely modified by failures at the Vatican. There will be 
the Russian-Greek-Orthodox, extending itself, of course, over the 
whole Russian Empire and through the Slavonic races. It is 
evident to all men that the Churches representing these various 
nations, State Churches, have lamentably failed not only to arrest 
the slaughter of humanity, but to influence the minds of those na- 
tions out of which it was possible for such a struggle to come. 
The State Churches are evidently failures. Now, there is only 
one other type of religion left to spiritualize humanity, one other 
type alone, upon which emphasis should be placed for the spirit- 
ualizing of the State Churches. There is no use in any man in- 
dulging in idle imagining about destroying these Churches. Their 
roots are too deeply rooted in the past. When you, attack the 
beliefs of a man who believes in them, you are attacking not his 
belief, but the impulse of a hundred generations behind him. The 
only religion that can by any possibility spiritualize those Church- 
es is that type of religion which is emphasized in Methodism and 
nowhere else. Secondly, wherever Methodism has touched the 
people there has been a modifying influence upon the religious 
and social concepts of the people round about. It has been a 
leaven of the Holy Ghost for the regeneration of those people. 
This it was in our German and Scandinavian and Italian missions. 
So that the idea of a universal Church does force itself upon us, 
not in an abnormal form, a deformed concept. We do not have 
to take the Roman form or think of that as the standard of a 
universal Church. The kingdom of God is a kingdom without 
frontiers. There is no such thing as a sectional Church in the 
New Testament. The primitive Church had no conception of a 
Church not equally at home in Carthage, in Athens, in Rome, in 
Marseilles, in Britain, or anywhere else. It had no conception of 
a national or sectional Church whatever. Tertullian himself de- 
clares: “The same faith is held in all the Churches.” These 
peoples evangelized by us will either be with us or they will be 
our friends. It does not necessarily follow that we must govern 
them in a connectional sense because we give them a Regional 
Conference. They can have all the autonomy that they can ex- 
pect or need under the Regional Conference. But they will have 
it, anyhow. All our central Conferences in Europe ought to be 
made General Conferences, in a certain sense. 

F. M. Thomas: I had made up my mind not to say anything 
in this present discussion, but I am afraid that Judge Reeves 
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will not speak unless I do. I must begin by making an intellec- 
tual confession. I have been, in philosophical matters, a dualist. 
All my life I have been bothered by the baffling limitations of 
human existence. It has been difficult for me to find my way in 
the wilderness of the modern world. Like Dante, I have often 
found myself in a thicket. I therefore bring to your attention 
now the hopeless condition in which the modern world finds 
itself. Look at Europe. The Churches are unquestionably large- 
ly to blame for the conditions that have produced this world war. 
They have been supine while this political struggle was growing 
in intensity, dancing attendance on the State, instead of trying 
to lead it in the way of Christ to larger and nobler brotherhood. 
In 1879 the Evangelical Alliance met at Basle. The Churches of 
Christendom were represented there by their ablest men. They 
talked very beautifully about brotherly love, yet stressed the 
necessity of separate communions, touched icy ecclesiastical fin- 
gers, and went away, leaving Europe a smoking volcano. Turn 
to the intellectual world, and it is chaos. Any man who tries 
to keep track of the currents of present-day thought knows this 
to be true. Pluralism, which in the last analysis is a falling 
apart of the universe, is advocated by many leading thinkers. In 
America the social problem is commencing to loom dark and 
serious. During the recent threatened strike I happened to be 
at the headquarters of a great railway system and found them 
piled with ammunition boxes. The supreme question that con- 
fronts me as a minister and as a man is: Is there any reconciling 
power anywhere? I believe that in our pulpits to-day there are 
many men who are pessimists at heart, almost hopeless in the 
face of the terrible contradictions of human life. How shall we 
orient our Churches to that reconciling power that Jesus Christ 
claimed for his gospel? That gospel tells me that he shall 
redeem all things, that all things shall be headed up in him. 
Brethren, I believe this. I once heard that seer and saint, Bishop 
Alpheus Wilson, declare that the physical order is awaiting the 
redemption of man. And the redemption of mankind in a very 
true and large sense waits on the redemption of the Church from 
the sins of competition and unbrotherly schism.. Brethren, I am 
not afraid of a world-wide ecclesiasticism any more than I am 
afraid of a federation of nations which must follow this war. 
Seeing as I do everywhere the sign of Satan, the clash of nations, 
the sin and sensuality of even the rich in our great cities, I can 
pray for some organization that can represent throughout this 
whole world the redemptive power of Jesus Christ. It may not 
be given unto American Methodism to attain unto this; but I do 
most earnestly believe that God is some day going to breathe 
upon some people the breath of the risen Christ and that this 
people shall in some large and luminous way incarnate to dying 
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men the sublime message that John Wesley voiced: “The world 
is my parish.” 

A. W. Harris: If I understand what the Bishop means by a 
world Church, I do not believe in such a Church. I would resent 
the government of my Church from a foreign country. And I 
think that feeling a very common one. Unless Methodism can 
relieve itself of the element of foreign government, it never can 
do its best work, to the fullest extent, in other lands than our 
own. But in another sense I do believe in a world-wide Church. 
A Church may render to the whole world a worthy service. To 
become such a Church we must find means of giving every na- 
tionality the chance to govera itself in local affairs and means of 
bringing brothers, the world around, to know each other. One 
of the most unfortunate results of the division of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this country is that we of the North have 
not yet known you of the South and that you of the South have 
not known us of the North. Had we known each other, I doubt 
not our division had been healed many years ago. In these days 
when we are longing for world peace and dreaming of leagues 
to insure peace we do the world a great service if in the name of 
the Prince of Peace we can bring the peoples of the lands to 
know each other through the common worship of one common 
Lord. And in this plan of reorganization I see a chance to unite 
the peoples of Asia and Africa and Europe and America in 
common devotion to the one Master through a common organi- 
zation, not tyrannical but fraternal, which shall enable the peo- 
ples to join hands over the span of oceans and over what is still 
more difficult and divisive—ignorance, prejudice, and dislike. 

John M. Moore: We are face to face with facts, and we have 
to make our plans to meet these facts. We may have some the- 
ories of a world Church. We may have some objections to a 
world Church. But the-fact is, we have a world Church. 
Methodism has it. We have our membership in Europe and Asia 
and Africa and South America as well as in our own continent. 
The question before us is this: In view of the fact that we are 
building what we call a jurisdictional system, what will we do 
with these peoples who live beyond the seas? We are going to 
have Synodical Conferences in the United States. Are we going 
to attach these peoples in these various Conferences to the Syn- 
odical Conferences in the United States, or will we make them 
into Synodical Conferences of what we might call a missionary 
order? I do not mean to say they will be a less order, but I 
mean of an order that will fit them to the conditions in which 
they labor. I think it would be very well indeed to have some 
such divisions as were suggested by Dr. Goucher. I do not see 
how else we are going to take care of the people who are now 
Methodists, living in those countries, except through the estab- 
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lishment of Synodical Conferences that will touch that territory 
in the best way possible. The question comes here: How many 
Synodical Conferences should we have in the United States? I 
think Dr. Goucher has laid down a very fine principle when he 
said that the environment should be congenial. We should estab- 
lish the lines according to history and common sense. We have 
great rivers running through this country that divide up our 
territory. We have west of the Mississippi River 1,600,000 
white members. We have east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio River, running directly east from the Ohio River along 
the border of the Virginia and Baltimore Conferences, 1,600,000 
members. We have in the northw€stern portion of the country, 
above that river and west of the boundary line of Pennsylvania, 
1,200,000 members and more. In the five Central States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio we have 1,200,009 
members or more. This gives some ground upon which to work 
if we take the membership in America. I would desire that these 
Synodical Conferences should be made up with an eye to the 
membership in each of them, making them as nearly equal as we 
can, observing these natural lines and congenial environments. 
West of the Mississippi you have a great territory with 1,600,000 
that could be very easily divided equally geographically, and you 
would divide the membership, about equally and at the same time 
maintain a certain sort of congeniality. That would give you five 
Synodical Conferences. I do not know whether we would work 
out so many as that or not, but it seems to me that some such 
natural indications are before us. Now, as to powers. I would 
have the Synodical Conferences elect the bishops and all the 
connectional officers that are to work in that Synodical Confer- 
ence. [Time expired.] 

Bishop Mouzon: I may not add anything to what has been 
already said, but I will at least give my testimony. I do not 
care to have anything to say about a world Church. That is a 
long way off as yet. What I am interested in just now is the 
possible unification of American Methodism. The unity of the 
whole Church of God is a splendid ideal. The unity of human- 
ity waits upon the unity of the Church of God. The world was 
never more divided than to-day. Never was there more hate and 
bitterness than to-day. The largest possible contribution that 
could now be made to the unity of the Church of God would be 
the unification of American Methodism. Therefore I believe the 
largest possible contribution to the unity of the race just now 
would be the unification of American Methodism. We are mov- 
ing along right lines. But we have now come to points of diffi- 
culty. What shall be the powers of the General Conference? 
And what the powers of the Jurisdictional Conferences? Per- 
sonally, if we are unified at all, I want us to be unified all the 
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way through, as far as may be. I do not dream of a federation 
of little Churches. I dream of one Church. So far as can be 
recalled just now, the last General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, had committees about as follows: 
Episcopacy, Itinerancy, Revisals, Boundaries, Sunday Schools, 
_ Church Extension, Church Relations, Missions, Education, Pub- 
lishing Interests, and some others that cannot now be recalled. 
When we began to ask, ““What power shall we give to the Juris- 
dictional Conferences? and what to the General Conference?” 
we began to see difficulties. The episcopacy—take that. Itiner- 
ancy—think of that. Revisalsk—I am just throwing out ‘sug- 
gestions here. Certainly I would have the bishops to be named 
by the Jurisdictional Conferences and confirmed by the General 
Conference and ordained at the General Conference. I am in 
full sympathy. with Dr. Goucher in what he said so well a mo- 
ment ago. Now, as to the question of boundaries, Conference 
boundaries would certainly be determined by jurisdictions, and 
jurisdictional boundaries would be determined by the General 
Conference. As to the Jurisdictional Conferences, I am not 
naive enough to suggest that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, remain intact just as it now is and that the brethren of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church divide their territory into juris- 
dictions. That is both impossible and unreasonable. It had 
never entered my mind until a certain gentleman remarked that 
it was evidently the intention of the General Conference at 
Oklahoma City that the boundaries as determined in 1845 should 
remain for the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. I do not 
wish it so, speaking for myself. But I do desire that those re- 
gions that are similar, that have similar interests, should be 
grouped together, so that all interests of the Church might be 
looked after the better. But we shall be puzzled over the proper 
division of powers. [Time expired.] 

A. J. Nast: I hesitate to rise. I cannot contribute anything 
to your wisdom. I simply wish to call attention to one aspect 
of the question of Regional Conferences. First, I fully agree 
with what has been said in regard to the necessity of grouping 
our work in foreign lands into more or less autonomous Regional 
Conferences. Members of our Church in these various foreign 
countries ought to have the widest possible autonomy in govern- 
ing their local affairs and a large amount of liberty in adapting 
themselves to national and social customs while at the same time 
preserving fully the genius and spirit of Methodism. They must 
remain in the most intimate touch with the mother Church in this 
country. They themselves feel most deeply the inspiration of 
this inner bond of fellowship, and we certainly should not wish 
to cut asunder that bond or weaken it in any way. It is essen- 
tial to their best development inwardly and outwardly. But they 
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should not be hampered by a too strict application of disciplinary 
provisions which have grown out of conditions that do not obtain 
abroad. In the next place, I desire to speak of the principles 
which should govern the formation of Regional Conferences in 
this country. They cannot be formed wholly on the basis of ter- 
ritorial boundaries. There are other elements of an internal na- 
ture to be considered, such as a natural homogeneity growing 
out of a special providential mission. I refer to our mission 
work among the foreign populations of this country and particu- 
larly to our German work. This work was providentially be- 
gun in America by the Methodist Episcopal Church before the 
division in 1844. Our Church was the first American evangel- 
ical Church to inaugurate the principle of reaching our foreign 
populations with gospel preaching in their own tongue, and this 
principle has been vindicated by the most marvelous success un- 
der the blessing of God. The fruits of our German Methodist 
work extend across the sea to Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, where it numbers three Annual Conferences and one Mis- 
sion Conference, with nearly 300 ministers and about 35,000 
members. In this country our German work embraces ten An- 
nual Conferences, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Duluth to Texas, with about 600 ministers and 65,000 mem- 
bers. The Church, South, has alsoa German Mission Conference 
in the great State of Texas. What are you going to do in the 
united Church with this large and by far the most successful 
and vigorous domestic missionary work of Methodism in the 
United States, which for a number of years has constituted one 
of the fifteen General Conference Districts of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church? Obviously, Regional Conferences based on mere- 
ly territorial lines of division will not conduce to the conserva- 
tion and efficient prosecution of this great branch of missionary 
work in the United States, but, on the contrary, would have a 
strong tendency toward its disintegration. 

Bishop Murrah: There are just one or two things I should 
like to mention here. I am not going to assume to offer any sub- 
stantial contribution to this discussion, but I desire to indicate 
a few things about which I should like to be enlightened. The 
phase of the question we have this afternoon is much more in- 
teresting to me than the phase we discussed this morning. I 
never did believe there would be any serious difference between 
us as regards the General Conference. I do not think there is 
any disposition in one Church or the other to oppress or- secure 
any undue advantage. I do not think there is any spirit of that 
kind. As far as the people where I live aré concerned, they do 
not suspect anything of the kind. I have always believed that 
the general consensus of opinion would favor the idea that the 
General Conference should be under proper restrictions and lim- 
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itations. But when it comes to this matter of Jurisdictional 
Conferences we strike something that brings up difficulties which 
I do not care te magnify. I am sure I am not minifying them. 
But they are so serious to me that they make me pause. I was 
very deeply impressed this morning with the suggestion made 
by Bishop Hamilton, a sentiment with which I am in most hearty 
accord, that we ought to keep things very much as they are. I 
like Methodism very much as it is. I did not come here with 
the idea that we require any very great change to adjust our- 
selves to conditions. I believe that as a modern Church we are 
prepared, so far as our economy and doctrines are concerned, to 
meet modern conditions. Personally I do not care for anything 
except that we should have one name and administer our foreign 
missionary affairs as one Church. But I suppose, if we are just 
to have one name, there will necessarily be this question of 
_ Jurisdictional Conferences. And that is a thing that will have 
to be considered. The point that I am especially concerned about 
is this: How are we to determine these Jurisdictional Confer- 
ences, their number, and their boundaries? Are we to come into 
this reorganized Church and then have a joint General Confer- 
ence to determine it, or determine it before we come into the 
reorganized Church? I would like to be enlightened on that sub- 
ject, and I trust the speakers who may have some definite views 
on that subject will address themselves to it, because, unless we 
can under these Jurisdictional Conferences have proper respect 
to the sentiments of different parts of the country, all our efforts 
will be in vain. 

H. M. Du Bose: I am not proposing to answer the tremen- 
dous question asked by Bishop Murrah; but I have felt impressed 
by the fact that in the beginning of this discussion we went to 
the remote, rather than the nearer, difficulties of the situation. 
It is to determine, first of all, what we are to do with our home 
territory that we are here, how we are to settle our home condi- 
tions. Then it will be easier, if not easy, to determine what we 
are to do with those outlying missionary fields to which we are 
related. My thought and hope have been that in this readjust- 
ment we are to settle, once for all, difficulties which have vexed 
us these seventy and more years. There is an ominous word, 
constantly growing more ominous in our categories, “the bor- 
der.” There our difficulties have been centered all the time, 
and there they are becoming accentuated. It was to meet these 
difficulties and satisfy the conflicting interests represented on 
the border that all this movement for federation was put for- 
ward and has been brought to its present happy, promising 
prospect. So I think we should consider earnestly, and first of 
all, what we are to do with our home territory. We have the 
fairest spot of all God’s continents and the fairest parallels in 
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this most wondrous continent, stretching from ocean to ocean, 
and between the Lakes of the north and the Gulf. We have the 
fairest and most fruitful country not only on this continent, 
but in all the lands. It is that land where gospel and history 
and prophecy indicate the center of God’s kingdom is to be fixed. 
From it are to go out influences that are to evangelize and bless 
the world. But to have this kingdom we must first settle our 
own difficulties. It is to settle these border difficulties that we 
are here, and so our instructions are defined. Certainly we of the 
South would not ask our brethren to divide their territory and 
not be willing to divide ours. Four sectors, then, are the very 
least that have been in my mind at all. I have not studied the 
grouping of our membership, but such study would indicate 
where these lines should be drawn. They should be drawn with 
a view of forever removing our difficulties and sweetening those 
bitternesses that have grown up on the border. As to the work 
in missionary lands, it seems to me that it would come very 
largely under the administration of a great connectional mission- 
ary board that would emerge in the new Church. Let us continue 
to regard all our fields as we now regard them, and their settle- 
ment into national Churches or unit sectors would be matters of 
detail for our Missionary Boards. As to the powers of the Juris- 
dictional Conferences, I have no thought, except as to what 
powers might be necessary to make this administration effective. 
Certainly, if we reserve to the General Conference the great 
questions of ministerial character, of rights of members, and 
matters of constitution and the interpretation thereof, the direc- 
tion of our larger educational and missionary enterprises and 
Church extension, I am perfectly willing, in imitation of the 
nation’s relations to the States, to leave as a connectional resid- 
uum the balance of power to the jurisdictional bodies. 

A. F. Watkins: In the matter of the Regional Conferences 
there is one thing that we should do, and, having done this, we 
can very well afford to leave to the future other questions that 
may arise in connection with them. We should, it seems to me, 
definitely decide upon the desirability of these Conferences as a 
part of the organization of the reorganized and unified Church. 
The plan of these autonomous Conferences and the principle 
upon which provision should be made for them the paper of 
Dr. Goucher has admirably set forth. They should be sufficient 
in number to meet the necessities of the Church at the present 
time and in the near future. Upon the other hand, they should 
be sufficiently large to be respectable in membership and area and 
to guard against disturbing the integrity of the Church. We 
might go so far as to indicate in general the relation of these 
bodies to the supreme General Conference and in a general way 
to outline their duties and privileges. Having done this, we may- 
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safely leave to a future meeting of this Commission the question 
of their number and the more detailed plan of their authority 
and the relation in which they are to stand to the principal legis- 
lative body of the Church. At some later meeting there might 
well be considered the question of the possibility or the desira- 
bility, or even the necessity, of making the relation of the Re- 
gional Conferences to the supreme General Conference to depend 
upon local conditions, such as those of racial advancement and 
self-support. 

Bishop McDowell: I do not wish to seem to offer any cor- 
rection, but must make a correction of a statement made by Dr. 
Goucher as to the present methods of administration of the epis- 
copacy in the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is true no bishop 
now or ever is in the habit or was in the habit of going into 
the area or region of another bishop in disregard of episcopal 
propriety. But equally no bishop now depends upon the invi- 
tation of another area to go over into that area for episcopal 
purposes. The Board of Bishops has the power, and exercises 
it constantly, to assign any bishop in the Board to episcopal ju- 
risdiction in any area, and it constantly sends bishops across all 
these boundaries in the exercise of its undisputed right. The 
matter of waiting for an invitation is utterly unheard of among 
us. Now, Mr. Chairman, having said that, just by way of cor- 
rection, in order that a mistaken idea might not be lodged in your 
minds, let me remind you, first of all, again, that our great task 
is the task of unification of the Church. Reorganization is the 
method. But it is possible for us to make a reorganized Church 
which shall not be a unified Church, and that is the crux of 
this particular point to which we have now come. We can make 
a series of Jurisdictional Conferences which might prodigiously 
minister to local efficiency, which might greatly satisfy local senti- 
ment and the desire for local autonomy. We can do that in such 
fashion as absolutely to destroy denominational unity and integ- 
rity. We can do it in such fashion as to cut the strong off from 
the weak, the weak from the strong. We can do it in such fash- 
ion. Heaven save us from doing it in such fashion as to lend 
our Church’s support and countenance to that very thing that is 
breaking the heart of the world to-day—race assertion, race prej- 
udice, exaggerated national emphasis that does not look toward 
humanity, but looks toward the other thing. Now, brothers, I 
am not anxious for a union that is simply going to make a new 
barrier between Minnesota and Virginia. The only reason why I 
want us to get together is that I desire that we shall come together 
and be together. And the whole problem in the Jurisdictional 
Conference is not the problem even of efficiency and its local 
autonomy. The great problem is the problem of how far we can 
so adjust as to secure unity, for we have common problems. 
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We no longer stand in one corner and leave the other corners 
unoccupied. The immigrant problem which was ours a little 
while ago is now yours also and is becoming increasingly yours. 
The negro problem, of which I may speak with perfect frankness, 
was yours at close range and ours at longer range, but is increas- 
ingly ours at close range as well as yours. And it is a common 
problem. In facing this question of Jurisdictional Conferences 
we have to have regard, not simply for local autonomy, not sim- 
ply for the following of natural lines locally defined. We have 
to have regard for that unity of codperation and self-conscious- 
ness that will enable us to throw the whole weight of our Church 
wherever Christ’s kingdom demands it. 

Edwin M. Randall: Dr. Bishop’s admirable address this morn- 
ing expressed better than I could much that has been dwelling in 
my mind for some time. Brethren, I feel that we should have 
these two principles before us in what we were discussing this 
morning and in what we discuss this afternoon. In the first 
place, through our General Conference and our general connec- 
tional plan, we wish to be in a position that will enable us to 
mobilize with the greatest possible success the entire resources 
of our Church for application wherever we have a problem or a 
difficulty or wherever needed in the evangelization of the world. 
And the unity that we must have must not only be legai, but it 
must be spiritual. Then, in the matter we are discussing this 
afternoon, that of these Regional Conferences, we need to pro- 
vide that local administration of these resources, that local appli- 
cation of them that will enable us as a Church, with the immense 
resources that God has placed in our hands and that are so rapid- 
ly growing greater, to apply these resources and the great power 
of our Church with the greatest possible success. I believe ev- 
erything ought to be planned with these considerations in view. 
I think that defines pretty well the position that I take in that 
matter. So far as these Regional Conferences are concerned, I 
have no thought or feeling in regard to them, except as that 
principle may work out. As Brother Brown stated this morning, 
the divisions that may come in the work of the Church are like 
the departments of a great cooperative business. It is possible 
to make your departments so large that they will not be admin- 
istered efficiently. I fear that if the divisions are to be legisla- 
tive the very recognition of them may stand in the way of their 
efficiency. I fear in regard to the functions we may give them. 
You cannot give them a larger local administrative autonomy 
than will be acceptable to me. I believe they ought to select the 
editors of their official organs and their representatives on the 
great boards of the Church. Various other things I would give 
to them. I fear, however, for their election of bishops. Our 
Episcopal Board is one of the most important bonds of unity 
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among us, perhaps the most important. An Episcopal Board 
which we feel belongs to all of us and administers to the whole 
territory—that is my ideal in regard to that. In regard to our 
foreign field, I think if we create some of these foreign fields into 
such districts, as I believe we must, they must be given a higher 
and broader autonomy than we give these fields at home. We 
are similar throughout this land in all respects. But in these 
foreign lands they are obliged to vary greatly from our practice 
at home, especially in regard to the young people’s work and 
those activities that have to do with women. There are some 
parts of our Discipline that do not apply there, as that relating 
to our Freedman’s Aid Society. There are some other parts of 
our Discipline that cannot apply there. We must meet those 
conditions to take care of what we already have on our hands. 
But on our home fields I believe we should have a larger number 
of Regional Conferences than has been contemplated. But, how- 
ever large the number may be, or whatever their functions may 
be, or whatever the functions of the General Conference may be, 
I desire in the depths of my soul that we may have such a unity 
that the heart of our whole Church will be one in sympathy 
and in the pouring of our resources into the common work of 
our Church throughout our land and the whole world, so that 
no one shall in his soul have any thought or feeling or prejudice 
to prevent his putting all his resources at the command of the 
Church, that it may be locally and generally most efficient. 

J. W. Van Cleve: There are two things in this discussion 
against which we need constantly to guard. I am not sure that 
we are always doing it. One of them is the danger of immediacy, 
of trying to find something that will meet the present situation 
without considering fairly how it will work out in the future. 
The other danger is very closely akin to it. The other danger 
that we have is the danger of taking too narrow a view of the 
things we are dealing with, of being too limited locally. That 
thought has come to my mind in considering the fact that if we 
are to have Regional Conferences we have two distinct problems 
that we shall be obliged to solve in them. I think nobody fancies 
that we shall be able to hold permanently to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America our constituencies in the lands across 
the sea. There may be a day when the spirit of division that 
makes national Churches will give way in Protestantism to such a 
spirit of reunion as will bring us to a real world Church. To 
my mind, this is the only solution of the problem of peace of the 
world. I do not believe that any one of the national Churches 
can be a finality for the kingdom of God. I think it is a fair 
question to be raised here as to whether it is really necessary or 
why it should be necessary to have any Jurisdictional Conferences 
at all. One of the things we are inclined to forget is that we are 
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not legislating for two ecclesiasticisms even of the Methodist 
type. We are not legislating for this reformed Methodism 
only—we shall remember that, if we take the right view— 
but for the kingdom of God here upon earth. There is not 
a Church in Christendom, and particularly in America, that 
has not tremendous interest in what we are doing and will 
not be tremendously impressed one way or the other. But 
more important, there is a vast body of most intelligent men 
that are anxiously wondering whether there is enough cohe- 
sive power in Christianity to bring Christians together and 
are feeling that the happy solution of these problems lies in just 
that cohesive force in Christianity. And if we do not bring 
about a union of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, some of the 
best and most spiritual men in this country outside the Churches 
will be deeply disappointed, and the whole work of Jesus Christ 
in this commonwealth will receive a jar that will be hard to 
recover from. There is a tremendous responsibility upon us at 
this point. Many of these men who are watching us are far too 
acute and reflective to be deceived for a moment with a unity 
which simply whitewashes over the cracks. So J have the feeling 
that, if we are to have any Regional Conferences at all, without 
particular reference to number or to boundaries, one of the gov- 
erning principles guiding us in the arrangement of these Region- 
al Conferences should be so to arrange them as to promote the 
utmost sympathy and interchange among us. One of the things 
which led to separation was that all the tides of life were running 
east and west and not north and south. We do not know one 
another’s problems well enough. 

C. B. Spencer: I have a book here that I purchased during 
the noon hour, “Religion in Europe and the World Crisis.” It 
is a book on religion not only in Europe, but throughout the 
world, as related to the European war. The titles of the chap- 
ters are worth the $2.50 I paid for it. It brings to my mind 
with the greatest force that, whether we will or not, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is in a sense a world force. For that 
matter, I am anxious that it should be so, because we have a con- 
nectional system that makes it possible for us to handle and 
mobilize the Protestant sentiment of the planet more than any 
other single Protestant force. I do not overestimate that. I 
have hoped that as the years go on and the centuries move on 
toward the latest time there might be an evangelical body like 
ours, managed by as great intellect as the race can have, to mo- 
bilize and direct these Protestant forces as distinguished from 
the forces which emanate from the Tiber. That is essential, 
especially in considering various remarks that have been made. 
As to the number of Jurisdictional or Regional Conferences, 
coming straight to the point, I believe that the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church has a positive need of these Jurisdictional Confer- 
ences. We had a definite illustration in the city of Boston when 
the general committees were meeting in that neighborhood. 
There were gathered the representatives of the episcopal area. 
The ablest speakers of the denomination were there. It came 
to me then that if some resolutions passed there had been in the 
nature of legislation the area might have received the power 
that belongs to legislation. I wish we could have not only four, 
but almost a multiple of four. There are regional areas which 
have homogeneous problems, and the New South will more and 
more have heterogeneous problems. If we could so organize 
the new Church, it seems to me the Regional Conferences might 
be coordinated with the general organization in such.a manner 
as to make a very real local force rather than a makeshift 
to meet certain minority difficulties. I believe that the Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences or Regional Conferences or Synodical Con- 
ferences—whatever they will ultimately be called—are a prime 
necessity at the present moment in universal Methodism, whether 
organic union is effected or not. I wish that they could be so 
multiplied that we would put into them the real federal ideal, 
not two or three divisions of this American land, but as many 
as have homogeneous relations, as, for example, such units as 
we have in the jurisdictional areas of our bishops, where there 
could be real solidarity, real legislation, real team work, and the 
impulse coming from this coordination such as would be impos- 
sible if we have only one Jurisdictional Conference in all the 
South or two in all the great, vast West. 

A. J. Lamar: One or two things, I think, we ought to keep 
in mind. One is that by instruction, certainly by the action of 
both General Conferences, we are committed to working out a 
plan of Jurisdictional Conferences. Both Conferences have ap- 
proved that, the bodies that appointed this Commission. They 
left the number indefinite. But to the principle of Jurisdictional 
Conferences we are shut up. I think that the nearer we can 
come to working out a complete plan of unification by reorgan- 
ization to report to our next General Conferences, the better we 
shall satisfy those General Conferences and the more quickly 
will we lead to the consummation of the work of unification. We 
may so report first to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
If they are pleased with our report and will adopt it, they adopt 
it. If we can get up such a report as will be pleasing to the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and they accept 
it, they adopt it. If we present-a report which leaves important 
matters for the General Conferences themselves to decide, they 
will have handed it about from one General Conference to another 
through a series of years, and we may be delayed year after 
year in accomplishing the object for which we were created. I 
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think, therefore, that, however difficult it may be, we ought to 
concentrate upon one problem at a time until we have considered 
all of them and present in our report to our General Confer- 
ences a well-articulated scheme for the whole constitution and 
government of the Church that is to be. 

Bishop Hamilton: I did not intend to say anything further; 
but I had in mind this morning, as I have very clearly now, 
a straightforward, outspoken policy that is simply supplementary 
to what I stated this morning. Unification is the first thing. 
We need you, and you need us. Conditions are such in the coun- 
try, of-sin, of national issues, that you ought to be North helping 
us as we have been South trying to help you if in nothing else 
than the schools we have instituted down there among all the 
people. I am not afraid of anything at all that we bring up 
here. We must be candid, but Christian. I want the two Church- 
es to come together just as we are here. When Wesley said, 
“The world is my parish,” he thought only of the spiritual realm. 
I am afraid, brothers, if we go much into details, that we will 
legislate beyond the providence of God. Whenever there comes 
an opportunity, such as had to come (I am willing to admit, 
against my will, judgment, and inclination), for Japan to with- 
draw from us, I conceded it. When it comes, as it is not likely to 
come, from China and India or any of the rest of the world, let it 
come to be considered then. The Methodism that has been a prov- 
idential movement in following the leadings of Almighty God will 
be able to handle the future. Concerning Regional Conferences, I 
am bound to say that we have two Jurisdictional Conferences 
now, one for yourselves and another for ourselves. In beginning 
the union let your Church elect your share of the bishops and 
General Conference officers and ours do the same thing; but 
have one great common jurisdiction in our minds that when we 
come to be sitting down in council together it shall be to follow 
the leadings of Almighty God, who is “able to do exceedingly 
abundantly above all that we ask or think,’ and especially in 
these things as they come up. For my life I cannot at this time 
sit down and fix up for any part of this country some sectional 
jurisdictional territories that I think would suit the respective 
peoples that are there. If we all get together, those jurisdictional 
matters, when they would come up, would take care of them- 
selves. But if you undertake to form four or six or ten Regional 
Conferences, you must remember the plan has to go back to the 
two Churches for acceptance. Why do we want legislation be- 
yond where we now are? Let us get together in the spirit of 
unification and try to lay out what we need now. You cannot 
fix up all the Germans or the Italians in a geographical way. In 
the North we have these problems more than you do. We have 
had vast matters in hand. Are you going to sit down and legis- 
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late for what is to come in the years ahead of us? L.et us, I re- 
peat, follow the providence of God and legislate for what and 
where we are. We in America owe the world great gifts and great 
service. We are under solemn obligation to do what we need to do 
and united can do. Weare not ready to cut the nerve of missions 
by separating any part of our territory until itself wants to be 
separated. Fraternity and federation are in the air. Distance no 
longer disturbs fellowship. The whole world is looking to us for 
the settlement of European questions. Let us get ready for the 
world’s. problem when it comes. But let us not go to legislating 
for the whole world now, but start where we are at this hour. 

It was voted at 4:20 that a recess of five minutes be taken. 

At the close of the recess Bishop Denny, for the Committee 
on Organization and Order of Procedure, reported that the fol- 
lowing program had been arranged for the service at the grave 
of Bishop Asbury on Sunday: 

Hymn. 

Prayer by Bishop Mouzon. 

Address by Bishop Leete. 

Hymn. 

Benediction. 

The order of the day was taken up and discussed, as follows: 

J. H. Reynolds: I rise to address myself to one thought only. 
There developed in the early stage of the discussion this after- 
noon rather sharp difference of opinion as to whether or not 
the proposed Church should be a world Church or a national 
Church. On the one hand it is insisted with emphasis that race 
consciousness, national consciousness is such a decisive, history- 
making fact that it offers an insuperable barrier in the way of a 
world Church. On the other hand it is insisted that the basic 
conception of Christianity—that of.a universal, world-conquering 
religion—has implicit in it a world Church, and missionary oper- 
ations make explicit this conception. There seéms to be a real 
difference between members of our commission on this question. 
For the consideration of those entertaining divergent views on 
the question I submit the following reflection: Are we at this 
stage of history prepared to prejudge the question? Have we 
enough information to pass finally upon it? National conscious- 
ness, such a dominant force now, such a history-making power 
for the last century, is largely responsible for the present world 
war. The peoples of the world have been organizing for the 
last century more and more along the lines of national conscious- 
ness. But international commerce, rapid means of communica- 
tion and travel, and other agencies for decades past have been 
powerful factors developing a world life—that is, a body of 
ideals and principles common to all mankind—and the close 
student of human affairs for the last decade cannot fail to dis- 
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cern tendencies and conscious efforts among the nations to 
develop some kind of international governmental machinery as a 
channel through which this world opinion and world life may 
find expression and may exert power in world relations. The 
recent proposal of a league of the nations to enforce peace is 
one of these efforts. Are we sure that they will not succeed? 
Certainly history shows that this world life cannot function 
permanently through an imperial world state based on force. But 
are we so sure that democracy may not evolve a working form of 
the world state based on large national autonomy and liberty? 
Likewise, with respect to the proposed Church, is it not possi- 
ble to develop in the people called Methodists, the several na- 
tions and races with whom the Church works, a body of spirit- 
ual ideals common to all Methodists, of whatever nation or race? 
Moreover, is it not possible for the general Church through au- 
tonomous jurisdictions to give full recognition to national con- 
sciousness and at the same time through connectional channels 
to afford an opportunity for the common life of Methodism to 
flow freely to all parts of the Church in all lands? Some of us 
indulge the hope that this will prove to be true.. But perhaps 
we do not have sufficient facts to prejudge the question. But, 
what is more to the point for the purposes of this Commission, 
it is not necessary for us to prejudge the question whether we 
can or cannot have a world Church. We merely need to formu- 
late a plan of Church government designed primarily to serve 
the needs of American Methodism with flexible machinery for 
foreign missionary operations, leaving to Providence to deter- 
mine the final form that the Church shall take. 

T. N. Ivey: For several months I have been trying to write 
to some extent on this question. I cannot say that I have reached 
that point where I feel that I know very much about the question. 
Consequently I have been listening with very deep interest to 
everything that*has been said during the morning and afternoon > 
sessions. While I have been enjoying the thoughts of these 
speakers this afternoon and have received from them consider- 
able instruction, at the same time it seems to me that in the main 
they have simply been traveling around on the periphery of this 
question, “Quadrennial Conferences: their powers, their bound- 
aries, their number.” Of course the first point was discussed 
at length this morning, and there is no great need this afternoon 
for any further discussion of it. As to the boundaries of the 
Quadrennial Conferences, I would say that it has been impossible 
for many of us at least to say much on that point simply because 
we have not determined the number. It is necessary to say 
something about the number of those Conferences before we say 
anything about boundaries. I have heard very few suggestions 
this afternoon as to the number. Of course that point has been 
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touched now and then. It is a very delicate point. It is no won- 
der that we have had so little to say as to boundaries. I presume 
that some of you who have not spoken intend to speak before 
the discussion of the question closes. If you were to ask me to 
be consistent and to state my views. I could do so, but only in a 
very general way. As to the number of our Quadrennial Confer- 
ences, the more I consider the question, the more I am confident 
that, speaking for America alone, it would simply be impossible 
for us to effect the great purpose for which we stand with fewer 
than four or five of these Quadrennial Conferences. I can see 
how we can hedge the powers and resources of our great Church 
by too small a number of Conferences. I can see how we can 
dissipate those resources by too great a number of these Confer- 
ences. I should feel indebted to the brethren if they would ad- 
dress themselves to that point and then say something as to bound- 
aries this afternoon. 

Edgar Blake: I do not know that I have very much that will 
illumine the minds of the members of this Commission; and 
yet perhaps I may relieve my own, and that will satisfy me in a 
measure. In regard to this matter of a world Church I am not 
at this particular moment quite so much interested in that sub- 
ject as I am in the consideration of the subject of bringing the 
two Episcopal Methodisms in the United States together, if that 
be possible, although I would suggest for the consideration of 
the brethren who have some hesitation in looking this question 
of a world-wide Church fairly in the face that the trend of mod- 
ern thinking appears to be in the direction of a new internation- 
alism which is to bind the nations of the world together. The 
Church cannot follow very far in the rear of that movement. 
However, the thing that concerns me most is our immediate prob- 
lem at home. Dr. Goucher has stated for me most admirably the 
principles that underlie any scheme of reorganization that we 
are likely to consider. As I understand it, both General Con- 
ferences have committed themselves to the principle of the 
Jurisdictional Conferences. The one difference that has devel- 
oped is as to the numbers. Now, as to the powers of the Juris- 
dictional Conferences, I think we have come to this, that to Juris- 
dictional Conferences shall be committed full legislative author- 
ity over all their local affairs. So far as I am concerned, I have 
come distinctly to that proposition. Everything that will permit 
a given region to work more effectively in the interests of the 
kingdom of God, I want that particular thing committed to the 
Regional Conference. I think we all desire unity and genuine 
unity. For that reason I think we ought to consider, in deter- 
mining the principles of the bounds of these Regional Confer- 
ences, how we can so arrange these as to contribute in the largest 
possible fashion to the increase of the spirit of actual unity and 
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mutual confidence. Is not that so? I am not quite in sympathy 
with Dr. Moore’s suggestions for five Regional Conferences. I 
want six. If I were dividing to-day, with the present informa- 
tion that I have, the white Conferences of these United States 
of the two Episcopal Methodisms, I would divide somewhat after 
this fashion: I would take the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and divide it into a Northeast Conference, and a North 
Central, a Southeast, and a South Central, or four divisions 
east of the Mississippi. I would take the territory west of the 
Mississippi and divide it into Northwest and Southwest Divi- 
sions. In three of those Regional Conferences the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and in three the Methodist Episcopal 
Church would have a majority of the membership. I would make 
up the General Conference from an equal number from each of 
these six Regional Conferences. I would give to the three Re- 
gional Conferences in which the Church, South, would have a 
majority of membership equal representation with the other 
three. I would then make the provision that any questions occur- 
ring or coming before the General Conference—upon any ques- 
tions it should be possible to call for a vote by Regional delega- 
tions, and it should require a majority of the Regional delega- 
tion to pass any action upon which a division was called. I 
think I will quit there. 

R. E. Blackwell: I have a feeling that we of the South are 
more sensitive about this matter than anybody else. If we could 
get satisfied about this, it would not make any difference to us 
how many you had in your Northern section. 

Bishop Hoss: Give us what we want; then take what you 

lease. 
: R. E. Blackwell: This is what I think would happen. I want, 
as a great many people in the South want, to break the solid 
South. 

Bishop Hamilton: Amen! 

Bishop Hoss: I would say amen to that if you will break up 
New England solidarity. 

R. E. Blackwell: If we could devise some plan for dividing 
up the Southern Conferences which would be satisfactory to 
them, leaving power to change the dividing line later on, we 
should have solved the problem as far as the South is concerned. 
We of the South have some fear of uniting with a larger body, 
a fear that must be allayed. Any plan of division will be good 
to begin with that the Southern people will agree to. We were 
talking about the matter at the table to-day. The men from 
Texas said they would be willing to be joined to the West. “To 
Kansas?” “Yes, nobody in the South would hesitate to be joined 
with Kansas since the last election.” Get any sort of division 
that will satisfy us in the South at first, and I believe we should 
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grow together and finally get the division of territory that will 
be best and have the kind of union that we all in our hearts de- 
sire. 

Bishop Mouzon: I wonder if the Commission would grant me 
the privilege of giving the results of a questionnaire on this 
point. I sent out a questionnaire to about one hundred and fifty 
leading members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, this 
being sent to men in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and elsewhere. Among other questions, I 
said: “How would you view placing Texas in the Southwestern 
jurisdiction?” Fully ninety per cent said they thought that was 
the thing that should be done. I doubt if five answers received 
said they were opposed to it. Some few said: “We are entirely 
willing to leave that to the Commission.” Naturally, I think | 
agree with what they said. 

Bishop Cooke: Did you have in your mind how extensive a 
jurisdiction that Southwest jurisdiction would be? 

Bishop Mouzon: I had in my mind Texas and New Mexico, 
probably on to the coast, and Arkansas, possibly Missouri, and 
Kansas and Colorado. 

Bishop Cooke: Yes, I see. That was the territory I had in 
my mind, the Southwestern jurisdiction of the Church. 

C-M. Bishop: I do not agree with my friend Dr. Blackwell 
in his statement of the Southern position. I do not think we are 
especially sensitive with reference to the probable division into 
jurisdictions in the South. The South is concerned, | think, 
with reference to the question of Jurisdictional Conferences as a 
means to be used for the protection of minorities in certain pos- 
sible circumstances and also as units or instruments of more 
efficient administration. We have thought about that perhaps 
longer than the brethren know and perhaps have been more care- 
ful because we were sensitive on that subject, and we insist upon 
the plan agreed upon in the Joint Commission and by both Gen- 
eral Conferences that there should be a General Conference and 
Jurisdictional Conferences. We will not have any trouble among 
ourselves if we get together on other issues in adjusting the 
jurisdictional boundaries, not to such an extent as at all to hin- 
der unification. I have not found any special feeling on that 
subject anywhere at all, because we do not conceive in the 
South that these separate jurisdictional lines will at all inter- 
fere with the oneness of the Church, with the unity that shall 
prevail across all these invisible lines. Church letters will carry 
members across, and the transfer power will carry ministers 
across, and all sorts of general enterprises will carry our inter- 
ests across. We do not propose to constitute a lot of little 
Churches. We propose to unify Methodism in America, so re- 
organized as to give it larger efficiency and appeal both to the 
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local loyalties and to the widespread general interests of every 
earnest Methodist in the world. I think such an achievement as 
that is not at all impossible. The details will be difficult to work 
out, but patience will do it. 

E. B. Chappell: A word by way of reconciliation. Bishop 
McDowell seems to be afraid that somehow some kind of a di- 
visional arrangement may be made safe by which we shall be 
separated into five or six Churches instead of constituting one 
great Church. I do not see how, with the general plan that we 
have before us, that can by any means be possible. It seems to 
me that with the General Conference, composed of delegates from 
every section of the country, with our great boards for the 
whole Church planning our mission and Church extension work, 
and with constant transfer of preachers from one jurisdiction 
to another, there will be a constant touch between the several 
divisions and a constant flowing of life from one region to an- 
other that will keep up the vital unity, the very best kind of 
unity, and will at the same time give us that kind of diversity 
that makes for richness and fullness of life, for the fullest de- 
velopment of those special verities of life that grow up under 
peculiar conditions existing here and there in different regions 
of our country. And I think that will have a very important 
bearing on our national life. Whatever we may think about the 
kind of nationalism that is intensifying difficulties between the 
great countries of the world to-day, we realize, and especially 
we realize it in this country, where there is such a diversity of 
races, the importance of unifying our national life so far as we 
possibly can. I believe that such an intermingling of spiritual 
forces as will result from a great unified Methodism would tend 
to unify our national life. JI cannot see how, with that inter- 
change of work and that constant vitality of relationship in 
work, there would be any possibility of such wide separation of 
these sections one from another as some of our brethren seem to 
fear. 

H. N. Snyder: I did not intend to say anything at this time 
until I found my two Southern friends, Blackwell and Bishop, 
differing. There are sections in the South. Dr. Blackwell comes, 
I believe, more nearly to things as they are, and things as they 
really are is what we are up against. Whether we want to be 
academically just, that is another question. I mean this: If you 
take the growing, the reading, and the thinking people of South- 
ern Methodism, they know as well as you know that the logic 
of everything is now moving toward one Methodism in America. 
Besides, there is a considerable group of younger men coming 
on, North and South, who cannot show much feeling over a good 
many historical things some of the rest of us can. That is an- 
other way of saying that they do not understand why we have 
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not long ago been in some sense one Church in this country. 
This, however, does not take into view all of us. There is a 
great mass of our Methodist folk in the South that know only 
one Church, and deep in their hearts they do not want to know 
any other. It is their Church. Then they have their peculiar 
conceptions about what happened in the past, what may happen 
in the future, and they are sensitive about the things which may 
be doing here. That leads me to this: Whatever we do, we have 
got to recognize that sensitiveness and give it a chance to do a 
little growing that we may gradually come together rather than 
try an abrupt throwing of us together. So in this matter of the 
Regional Conferences I do think, for the sake of the future, and 
for the sake of the unity of the spirit that every man of us is 
for, about which we most care, we must take these things that 
I have mentioned into account. I think, therefore, that we must 
hold steadily in consideration the different regions of the South 
itself as well as of the whole country to-day; and if I had time 
fully to express myself, I believe I could show why I should not 
want to wipe out the things that make us sectional. I should not 
like, for example, to destroy that peculiar institution called New 
England. I should like to put it into a glass case and keep parts 
of it forever, because some of its qualities are too valuable even 
to think of losing. And so there are some things among us of 
the South that we want to hold to. Thus the general point is 
that the Westerner and even the Southwesterner cannot always 
see just what the lower South, the Southeast feels. Therefore, 
even within the South itself, we feel and think sectionally about 
many of these matters, and with this condition we must reckon 
when we place the boundaries of the Regional Conferences. 

J. M. Moore: It is now five o’clock. To-morrow is Sunday. 
I think it might be well if we now closed up for the time. I move 
that we adjourn. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The rule is to adjourn to 
9 :30 in the morning. Of course that means Monday morning. 

Bishop Cranston: After such a day as this, how can we ad- 
journ without a prayer of thanksgiving to God? It seems to 
me we ought to spend a moment in recognizing the presence of 
the Spirit of peace and love and brotherly kindness and wisdom. 
God certainly has presided here to-day. I am going to take the 
liberty to ask Bishop Mouzon to lead us in prayer. 

Bishop Denny: Is it not necessary before we do that to com- 
plete our business and to appoint some committees? I do not 
quite understand the report of our Secretary this morning to 
be as we had agreed upon. That is not his fault. I am not lay- 
ing any complaint against him. But I understand that we were 
to have these committees appointed so that they could be taking 
into consideration the results of the discussion and be the better 
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prepared to bring in some recommendations. I rise simply to 
ask what shall we do about these committees? Is it the pleasure 
of the Commission that we shall have these committees, or not? 

Bishop Cranston: The impression of the Chair this morning 
was that that matter had been left to go over until the comple- 
tion of the discussions provided for by the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Procedure. 

J. F. Goucher: How many of the Commission are accompanied 
by their wives? How many would like to take their wives with 
them to-morrow afternoon to the service at the grave of Bishop 
Asbury? We would like to furnish automobile accommodations 
for your wives. 

A. J. Lamar: I desire to suggest this: I think we are in some 
danger of wasting a good deal of valuable time and of missing 
entirely the purpose of your Committee in recommending that 
these committees be appointed. These committees could not go 
into operation until Monday morning. By previous agreement 
of your body these committees are to be constituted by the elec- 
tion of the separate Commissions. Would it not be well for the 
separate Commissions to have a brief meeting to-night and fill 
these positions? 

Bishop Denny: Our Chairman selects ours, by our action. 

H. W. Rogers: I think Bishop Cranston misunderstood the 
purpose of the Committee on Organization and Procedure. It 
was the understanding of the Committee that these committees 
should be appointed at the close of the discussion. But that 
meant that after a discussion on the powers—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial—of the General Conference a committee should 
be appointed to deal with that subject and that at the close of 
the discussions on the various other subjects committees should 
be appointed to consider those respective subjects instead of 
holding. up the appointment of the various committees until after 
the discussion had closed. 

G. W. Brown: When Dr. Moore rose to suggest adjournment 
he said because to-morrow is Sunday. It occurred to me that 
that was just exactly the reason why we ought to consider if 
we could do something to occupy our time. I take it that with 
some of us our time is important. We must regard this situation 
from the standpoint of observing the principle of conservation 
of time. We are looking toward this whole proposition as 
though we had all kinds of time ahead of us. But we ought to 
conserve time, lest some of us have to leave before we have had 
a chance to consider all these important things that demand our 

- attention. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I understood the purpose of 
the Committee as Dr. Rogers stated it, modified by the sugges- 
tion that you might find it wise to put all in one committee. 
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D. G. Downey: I think Judge Rogers has properly stated 
what was in the mind of the Committee last night. However, it 
is a fact that, notwithstanding that recommendation, the number 
of the committees and the subjects to be assigned to them would 
still be within the purview of this general Joint Commission. I 
am not clear at this moment that the three subjects just as we 
are discussing them are the subjects on which committees should 
be appointed. That some of these subjects run into one another 
is quite evident. I do not think that we are losing any time by 
not appointing these committees to-day. Surely no member of 
any committee would want to be absent from the discussion of 
the next topic, which will come on Monday morning. The min- 
isterial members of this Commission are occupied to-morrow 
morning. We are all occupied to-morrow afternoon and to- 
morrow night. I do not see how we are losing time. I would 
‘like to see these committees appointed, but I am anxious that 
when they are appointed we shall appoint just the right commit- 
tees and assign to them just the right subjects. I do not suppose 
any brother here expects we shall get anything like a report from 
any committee that may be appointed. I do not think we can do 
very much more while here at this time than to get light from 
the Joint Commission and the mind of the Joint Commission, as 
we have been getting to-day, and then probably appoint our com- 
mittees and go home and deliberate and discuss and come to- 
gether at a later time with the matured judgment of these com- 
mittees before us for action. 

Bishop Hoss: I sincerely am anxious to get two or three words 
out of my mind. One of them is “provisional,” the other is 
“tentative.” I might enumerate several others. They have be- 
come a distress to me. I have been considering all of them for 
more than twenty years. We are here at a considerable expense 
to our Churches. You may be rich enough in the North not to 
think that a matter of any moment. But in the South we are 
somewhat oppressed by the fact that this is a costly meeting to 
us. I should be very happy if we get something that is entirely 
definite before we leave here. To go back and tell our people 
simply that we have had another talk fest and had an interesting 
time and made good speeches and kept in good humor and be- 
haved like Christian gentlemen—that has become rather irksome 
to me. It ought to be taken for granted now. It is not a matter 
of such extraordinary significance as to deserve especial men- 
tion, that we are Christians and gentlemen. I would be willing 
to stay all next week rather than go home and have to come back 
in a few months. I want to get somewhere and reach some en- 
tirely definite conclusion before we leave. 

T. D. Samford: While it is a considerable sacrifice for some 
of us to be here, it is much more important for those who con- 
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template remaining to the end that we know somewhere about 
the time when the end will be, that we may make our arrange- 
ments accordingly. If there is any authority that can suggest 
that approximately, I will be much obliged if they will do so. 

E. C. Reeves: If those committees are appointed, what are 
we to do while they are considering? Pray for them? Why not 
appoint a couple of these committees and let them mature re- 
ports, and then while other reports are being matured we can 
consider those. 

J. M. Moore: The number of committees and the kind of 
committees were presented to us this morning. We did not ap- 
point the committees because we thought it would perhaps be 
better to hear the discussion and then determine whether we 
would have separate committees or a joint committee. I be- 
lieve it would be better for a committee to take this matter under 
advisement, and I move that the matter be recommitted to the 
Committee on Organization and Procedure. 

J. F. Goucher: I move that five committees be appointed, con- 
sisting of ten each; that to one of these committees shall be 
referred the Conferences, which would include possibly six— 
that would be for them to determine—the General Conference, 
the Judicial Conference (if we have one, as I hope we shall), the 
Regional Conferences, the Annual Conferences, the District Con- 
ferences, and the Quarterly Conferences. That would be the 
work of one committee. The second committee should be a 
Committee on the Itinerancy. To that should be referred all 
matters pertaining to the bishops, presiding elders, traveling 
preachers, local preachers, and exhorters. The third committee 
should be on membership. Fourth, a Committee on Benevolences, 
including Sunday schools and education. Fifth, a Committee on 
Book Concern and other financial interests. Each committee to 
include one bishop, two ministers, and two laymen from each 
Commission. 

Bishop Hoss: Do you propose to eliminate the suggestions of 
the Committee concerning the committees to be appointed? 

J. F. Goucher: I think this is in line with that. 

Edwin M. Randall: Where would you classify the Epworth 
League? 

J. F. Goucher: Under the committee dealing with education. 
In my judgment, it would be impossible for a committee to 
discuss and report wisely upon any one of these questions with- 
out due reference to the other questions. If we have a General 
Conference, it must have defined relations to the Regional or 
Synodical Conferences. If we are proposing to create this Re- 
gional or Synodical Conference, it will have to be cut out in 
a sense of the general distribution as it is now. The functions of 
our General Conference will have to be considerably modified. 
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It may not require much modification in the Annual Confer- 
ences. Nevertheless, they all would have to be adjusted to each 
other. There may be very little desire for a District Conference. 
If so, the committee need not report on it. And there is the 
Quarterly Conference. My judgment is that if we should have 
a strong committee of ten, who can give the subject of Confer- 
ences the wisest, most comprehensive, and detailed consideration 
(for wise legislation will not come as an inspiration), this com- 
~ mittee might report three or four months hence a satisfactory 
adjustment of the various relations and functions of the various 
Conferences. The Committee on Itinerancy could take into con- 
sideration the election of bishops and their functions, the limita- 
tions of the presiding eldership, the functions of our traveling 
preachers and their transfers, and the matters pertaining to local 
preachers and exhorters. I think we would get a comprehensive 
and consequential report if such a committee took this whole 
section into view. Third would be the question of membership. 
We are going to have some very interesting and large questions 
concerning our benevolences. Some kind of an arrangement is 
desirable by which every benevolence can contribute to the suc- 
cess of every other benevolence without competition or inter- 
ference. It should be determined as to whether the benevolences 
are under general boards, with regional bureaus, etc. So also 
concerning education, the Epworth League, and the Sunday 
school—should they be under the administration of one commit- 
tee, or how can efficiency and economy of administration be most 
largely realized? Then there are large questions concerning the 
Book Concern and financial matters in general. If we had five 
committees of ten each, we could get at something definite, con- 
structive, coordinated, and leading somewhere. 

Bishop Cooke: I want to know from Dr. Goucher if it is in 
his thought that each committee report separately or the com- 
mittees of both Commissions report. 

J. F. Goucher: One committee of ten. They might discuss 
separately, but together formulate their report. 

Bishop Mouzon: I think that such committees should be ap- 
pointed, but not now. We have not yet gotten that far. There 
are some things that should be settled first. I would like now 
to inquire what is the next item that our Committee on Pro- 
cedure suggests should be taken up. 

The Secretary: The status of the colored membership in 
the reorganized Church. 

Bishop Mouzon: The Committee on Procedure has deter- 
mined that there were three matters of vital importance which 
should be settled first: the General Conference and its powers; 
the Jurisdictional Conference, its powers and the number; and 
the status. of the colored membership in the reorganized 
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Church. I should like very much before we go any farther— 
I mean to say before any committees are appointed—that we 
should take up very carefully and prayerfully the discussion 
of the third item. The motion of Dr. Goucher contravenes 
directly the purpose of your Committee on Procedure. It 
would be entirely useless, it would be disappointing, if we 
appointed these five committees and in a general way dis- 
cussed matters and went to our homes. Our Churches would | 
be disappointed. They would say: “You have done nothing.” 
I should like, if possible, that we might have a night session. 
I am entirely willing to come here and work to-night. I 
would particularly desire to do so in order that after we have 
carefully discussed the third item the holy Sabbath day might 
intervene before anything else is done and that all these vital 
problems in their full bearing might be before us when we 
meet again. I move that when we adjourn it be to meet at 
eight o’clock this evening. 

H. W. Rogers: I heartily second that motion. We laymen 
are very busy men. It is a very trying-and difficult position 
that we are put in to be here at all. It seems to me that we 
are wasting a good deal of time to adjourn and do nothing 
to-night, not even the appointment of committees. It is sug- 
gested that we cannot report. That is true, but there is ad- 
vantage in conferring together. I earnestly hope we may 
push our work with more vigor than we have done. We lost 
last night. We are proposing to lose to-night unless this mo- 
tion just made is carried. I earnestly hope we shall meet 
to-night. 

Bishop Cranston took the chair, and Bishop Candler said: 
I hope we shall not meet to-night. I have known a great deal 
of mischief done at night sessions of congresses, General Con- 
ferences, Annual Conferences, etc. Besides, we have a watch 
night service to-morrow night. That will try some of us old 
men. You might appoint your committees. If their report 
is here Monday morning, we shall really save time by that. 
If we are here to-night, your committee cannot meet to make 
appointments. I hope that the motion that when we adjourn 
it be to meet this evening will not prevail. 

Bishop Candler resumed the chair. 

P. D. Maddin: I want to second the motion of Judge Rogers 
that we have a night session. We took up one of these items 
and discussed and finished it in about an hour and a half. 
This afternoon we finished the second item in less than two 
hours. If we come to-night, we can finish the discussion of 
the third item and then appoint the committees and let every 
man know on what committee he is to be. On Monday they 
can take action. 
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Bishop Cranston: We are in very poor condition to talk 
about a matter so serious as that which it is proposed to take 
up to-night. It is the most crucial question we have. We 
want to be in complete possession of ourselves and all of us 
in the Spirit of God. I know the call is very strenuous upon 
some of our lay brethren. But if we get to moving in that 
fashion, I am afraid we shall spoil some of our good work, 
which so far has been excellent. We ought to have Monday 
morning for this great question, when we are fresh with the 
inspiration of the Sabbath day. Further, we cannot construct 
these committees to-night. As it stands now, with Dr. 
Goucher’s motion and the preference of some for the report 
of the committee, we shall have to decide between them. It 
seems to me that if we meet at all to-night it should be to 
determine what committees we shall have. 

Frank Neff: It is not only the laymen who are busy; it is 
the preachers. Where I come from at least they are expect- 
ing us to let them know whether we are getting together. I 
am ashamed for us to go home and say we have done nothing 
but appoint committees. Every last mother’s son of us knows 
what he thinks about these matters. We have been thinking 
over this and praying over it and talking over it. The 
Church press has been full of it. The whole Church is full of 
it. And whether you are or not, I am full of it. I know my 
mind on a great many of these questions. I believe the thing 
for us to do is to appoint the three committees that have to 
do with these three great items—the one discussed this morn- 
ing, the one discussed this afternoon, and the one we can 
discuss to-night if this motion is passed—and then meet Mon- 
day morning in committee sessions. Meet Monday morning, 
Monday afternoon, and Monday night if necessary. By that 
time some committee ought to be ready to report. It is not 
necessary to carry out all the final details of organization. 
The thing necessary for us now is to come together and re- 
port everything that we are ready to act on. We surely ought 
to be able to come here Tuesday morning and report whether 
or not we can agree on something. 

M. L. Walton: I am a very busy man with court business 
coming on. But I do not know any man who does not have 
some time off on Saturday night. We have been here all 
through this day. We were here yesterday in two sessions. 
I know our good friend Dr. Goucher has made provision for 
a reception at his home to-night for half the members of the 
Commission. Perhaps others have made arrangements about 
various matters. A number of members are absent. What 
Bishop Candler says about this matter is very pertinent. 
Superadded to that, what Bishop Cranston has said is also 
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very relevant. Why should we hasten this matter? I have 
not attempted to raise my voice on this floor, because I saw 
so many people anxious to do it. As a lawyer I am tired of 
a whole lot of gush, mush, and talk. I believe in action, but 
deliberate, conscientious action. This question that we are 
going into is a matter as to which I do not know whether it 
is necessary to argue fully or not. We know that there have 
to be concessions made on one side or on all sides. I do 
not know whether the talk will be so absolutely necessary 
as to require us to attend here to-night. Brother Brown says 
he is a busy man, but he has all his business well organized. 
Here is Judge Rogers, who has his circuit duties in hand. 
Also Judge Robinson is here. It does seem to me that we 
are doing all that could be expected of us. I do not believe 
in any undue haste about this matter, but I do believe that 
we ought to select all three of these committees. My idea 
was to select them in advance of any argument in the case, 
so that they could hear everything, sitting as a jury where 
first impressions were made on them. Then they ought to 
retire and bring in a verdict according to their enlightened 
conscience and the purposes involved in this matter. I want 
to ask you and appeal to you to let us take off to-night and 
pray over this matter. Let us attend these different services 
on Sunday and come here fresh in the discharge of our duties 
with all the sanctities of the occasion in our hearts and lives 
and memories. Then we shall be prepared for right and wise 
and deliberate Christian action. ; 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion before you is 
to meet this evening, which takes precedence of these other 
subsidiary motions. 

W. N. Ainsworth: It occurs to me that we are not quite 
prepared to appoint committees with the wide range indicated 
by Dr. Goucher. It occurs to me that it is exceedingly im- 
portant that we should come to some definite conclusion be- 
fore we leave Baltimore as to the complexion and the province 
of the General Conference, the number, complexion, and prov- 
ince of the Jurisdictional Conferences, and the status of the 
negro in the reorganized Church. I think we should give 
ourselves to these three questions before we consider any 
others. I shall be prepared, therefore, when the way is clear 
to move that we come together on Monday morning with the 
Joint Commission prepared to announce three committees of 
ten each, five from each side, on the three questions I have 
just suggested. If we order that this evening, the Commis- 
sions can have their meetings this evening and be ready to 
report on Monday. 

R. E. Blackwell: All that the Judge said just now leads me 
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to think that we ought to meet here to-night. I think we 
ought to get out of the way the question of whether we shall 
have three committees or six committees. We certainly 
ought to have the committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion we are to discuss. We were much pleased last night 
when we heard that it was the arrangement to have the com- 
mittees appointed beforehand. We understand that you 
could not report this first committee because you had to 
discuss. But we thought, of course, that as soon as we dis- 
cussed this matter this afternoon the committee would be 
appointed and that the committee would have the things 
simmering in its mind all day Sunday. If I knew Judge 
Rogers was on that committee, I should want to talk with 
him. We are throwing away our time. We would better 
get some of these things out of our way. 

Edgar Blake: I cannot convince myself that it is entirely 
wise that the Joint Commission shall meet this evening for 
the discussion of the subject that will be before us. Per- 
sonally, I feel that when the Commission comes to discuss 
that subject, if we shall deem it wise to discuss it in the Joint 
Commission first, that ought to come to us when the spirit 
of weariness is not upon us, when we are entirely fresh for 
its consideration. It is the most delicate and the most dif- 
ficult that this Joint Commission will have to face, as these 
different subjects appear to me. I hope for that reason that 
we shall not meet this evening. I do appreciate the need of 
these committees being appointed at the earliest moment 
that they can be appointed intelligently. I do not believe the 
committees could have been appointed in the wisest manner 
at the close of this morning’s discussion. Had we appointed 
a committee on the topic of the morning, it would have been 
a committee to consider the composition and judicial and 
legislative functions of the General Conference. It must be 
apparent to all of us who have listened carefully to the dis- 
cussion this afternoon that the committee that considers the 
powers of the General Conference will have to be the com- 
mittee that will consider the powers of the Quadrennial Con- 
ferences. It would appear to me, if I may make a suggestion, 
that, inasmuch as this matter of the Judicial Conference (if 
that is what you are pleased to call it) to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of these several legislative bodies 
constitutes a question quite distinct from the legislative func- 
tion of these Quadrennial Conferences and the General Con- 
ference, you will want to have a committee created to con- 
sider that matter in all its details of character, composition, 
authority, to report to us at a later meeting. Then it seems 
to me that we might well have a committee to consider the 
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legislative function of the General Conference and the Quad- 
rennial Conferences, including the number and boundaries 
of the latter. Then it is very clear to most of us that this 
third subject contains a subject that is quite separate from 
these other two—the status of the colored membership of the 
reorganized Church. I am not certain but that a representative 
committee might be appointed and proceed to the considera- 
tion of that topic without any preliminary ciseGaeo in this 
Joint Committee. 

Bishop Hoss: You take it for granted, then, that we have 
proceeded so far in considering the matter of the Judicial Con- 
ference that we are ready now to take up the question of its 
character and composition? 

Edgar Blake: I can speak only for myself. I will say that, 
unless more definite sentiment shall develop later than that 
developed this morning, it would seem to me we are ready 
for it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : We have but one question 
before us—that is, whether you will meet to-night—and the 
Chair cannot hear discussion. 

E=C. Reeves ol have tried 10" be av order. 1 think: they 
have all been out of order and the Chair too. This question 
of adjournment has been recognized until it has turned to be 
something else, but it has not been unified. It has been diver- 
sified. We had better adjourn, especially as I have an im- 
portant engagement with Dr. Goucher. 

The Chere aan (Bishop Candler): The motion before you 
is that when you adjourn it will be to meet this evening. 

The vote was taken, and the motion was lost. 

J. F. Goucher: With the consent of my second, I will with- 
draw my motion. 

Edgar Blake: There was a motion made by Dr. Moore to 
the effect that the matter of the appointment of committees be 
referred to the Committee on Organization and Procedure. 

Bishop Cranston: Will the separate Commissions get to- 
gether and make their nominations for the separate commit- 
tees? 

The question arose as to whether there should be three 
committees or more. 

Secretary Thomas read from the report of the Committee 
that it was recommended that following the general discus- 
sion of the subject the committees be appointed. 

Dr. Moore’s motion to adjourn was put and carried. 

The session adjourned with prayer, and the benediction pro- 
nounced by Bishop Mouzon. 
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BALTIMORE, December 31, 1916. 

At 3 330 P.M. the members of the Joint Commission and 
others assembled in Mount Olivet Cemetery, near the grave 
of Bishop Asbury, and conducted service as follows: 

Bishop Denny called for the singing of the hymn, “Chil- 
dren of the Heavenly King.” 

Prayer, Rev. Frank M. Thomas. 

Scripture, Bishop Collins Denny. 

Address, Bishop F. D. Leete. 

Hymn, “O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing.” 

Benediction, Bishop Earl Cranston. 


Watcu Nicut SERVICE. 


At 9:30 P.M. watch night services were held in Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with Bishop W. B. Mur- 
rah in charge. The service was as follows: 

Scripture, Bishop Murrah. 

Prayer, Rev. H. M. Du Bose. 

Hymn. 

Addresses by Bishop Murrah, Rev. C. B. Spencer, and Rev. 
D. G. Downey. 

After a brief intermission, Bishop J. W. Hamilton took 
charge of the service. 

Prayer by Bishop R. J. Cooke. 

Hymn. 

Addresses by Rev. T. N. Ivey and Rev. W. N. Ainsworth. 

Bishop Hamilton called the members of the Joint Commission 
to the altar for a final service of prayer and consecration. The 
Commissioners knelt in silent prayer, and prayer was then of- 
fered by Bishop Candler and Bishop Cranston. 

The service closed with the singing of the hymn, ‘Come, Let Us 
Anew Our Journey Pursue,” and benediction by Bishop Hamilton. 


FOURTH DAY, MONDAY, JANUARY 1, 10917. 


At 9:40 A.M. Bishop Candler called the meeting to order, 
and a hymn was sung, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 

At the moment of opening only twelve members of the 
Commission were present, but a large number came in during 
the singing of the hymn. 

A. J. Lamar offered prayer. 

Secretary A. W. Harris called the roll. The following were 
present: From the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: Bish- 
ops E. E. Hoss, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. Mur- 
rah; ministers, F. M. Thomas, W. J. Young, John M. Moore, 
CoM Bishop, E. 3B. -Chappell, TN. Ivey A..F. Watkins, 
H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar; laymen, 
Mri, Walton; HAN. Stiyder, R.°S. Hyer; J. H. Reynolds, 
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E. C. Reeves, H. H. White. From the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church: Bishops Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. 
McDowell, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke; ministers, D. G. Down- 
eye. r. Goucher, Ree: Tones, Frank Neff, BE. MO Randali-c. B: 
Spencer; laymen, G. W. Brown, C. W. Fairbanks, A. W. Har- 
Tise Wer inne,). G..Penn: Alex. Simpson, Jr. 

Bishop Denny, Dr. Blake, and John R. Pepper came in. 

Secretary Harris read the minutes of Saturday afternoon’s 
session, which, with slight alterations, were approved. 

Bishop Cranston took the chair. 

Bishop McDowell: I move that we request from Bishop 
Candler the manuscript of the sermon delivered at the opening 
of our session in order that it may be published officially by 
the authority of the Joint Commission in such form as may 
be determined by the Committee on Organization and Pro- 
cedure. 

The motion was adopted. 

Bishop Cooke: Before we enter upon the immediate ques- 
tions which were before us at our last business session, I 
would like, with the consent of the whole body, to present a 
paper here, germane to the whole subject before us, a simple 
statement of certain principles, which I would desire to go 
to the Committee on Organization and Procedure. I wish 
to present this paper solely on my own responsibility. But 
I earnestly desire to have the privilege as a member of the 
Commission of presenting it to you for your consideration. 

On motion of Bishop Hoss, the rules were suspended, and 
Bishop Cooke was invited to present his paper. 

Bishop Cooke presented the following paper: 


Whereas the General Conferences of the two’ Episcopal Methodisms 
have committed both Churches to unification by reorganization; and 
whereas reorganization is not confined or limited to any one method, nor 
has either General Conference determined with exact precision any one 
specific method which cannot be in anywise modified—therefore resolved 
that these following principles shall be adopted as principles of unifica- 
tion: 

1. There shall be one Church. 

2. There shall be one General Conference, in which the two uniting 
Churches shall have equal representation. 

3. There shall be one Judicial Conference, or final court of appeals. 

4. There shall be one Board or College of Bishops. 

5. There shall be one Board of each of the several benevolences, with 
even distribution in the whole Church, North, South, East, and West. 

6. The General Conference shall have full power to make laws, rules, 
and regulations for the whole Church under constitutional provisions and 
restrictions. 

7. The Judicial Council shall determine all appeals coming to it from 
Annual and Judicial Conferences and from the General Conference. The 
Judicial Conference shall report its decisions to the General Conference. 
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If on constitutional questions the General Conference shall fail to approve 
the decision of the Judicial Council, the question involved shall go down 
to the Annual Conferences for final adjudication. 

8. The Annual Conferences——The Annual Conferences shall have full 
power, under constitutional provisions and restrictions, to make all laws, 
rules, and regulations in matters of local interest, such as education, 
ees, and efficient administration in all departments of Christian 
activity. 

9. Should the sixth Restrictive Rule be retained in the united Church 
for the preservation of episcopacy, it shall be so changed as to read in 
the latter part as follows: “The bishop assigned to missionary work in 
Africa shall not be limited in his superintendency to that mission alone, 
but shall have jurisdiction over the colored work in America also.” 

Respectfully submitted as an outline of principles. 


Bishop McDowell: I understood Bishop Cooke to say that 
he desired that paper to go to the Committee on Organization 
and Procedure. 

Bishop Cooke: That is, if you do not care to consider it 
now. 

Bishop McDowell: I understood that the rule was sus- 
pended simply that it might now be presented. Was that the 
purpose of Bishop Hoss? 

Bishop Hoss: I think it ought to go to the committee. 

Bishop McDowell: I arise to move that this be the disposi- 
tion of it. 

This motion was seconded by Bishop Candler. 

H. M. Du Bose: Let me ask Bishop Cooke what a right to 
equal representation means. 

Bishop Cooke: The thought is this, that what is now the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, shall have in that Gen- 
eral Conference equal representation with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, equal numbers. That is what is meant. 

The paper was referred to the Committee on Organization 
and Procedure. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Will you indulge the 
Chair in a single remark concerning the discussion before us? 
It has occurred to me that we shall make better progress in 
our work if we realize at the outset this morning that what 
we are to aim at, in view of our own repeated declarations 
and the spirit of our prayers, is the pleasing of God and the 
extension of his kingdom and that we shall perhaps make 
better headway and be in a better spirit of service if we 
should take up our problem constructively—how can we in 
the reorganized Church best serve the negro?—rather than 
to revert constantly to our disagreements in the past or to 
any attitude which it may be fancied either of our Churches 
may now hold in regard to the question. How can we best 
serve the negro? Is not that the Christ standpoint? 

H. M. Du Bose: Are we now open for that discussion? 


9 , 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I understand that the 
question now is, “What shall be the status of the negro in 
the reorganized Church?” 

H. M. Du Bose: I respectfully submit as a member of the 
Commission from the South that we should like to hear freely 
and fully from our brethren constituting the Commission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church their candid and complete 
presentation of the case from their side. I venture to make 
this statement, that we invite the freest and fullest statement 
from them of their deepest thought on this matter. Then 
we shall be prepared to respond in the same spirit. 

Bishop Cooke: I should like to ask Dr. Du Bose, in order 
that the full, clear, frank statement may come from us for 
which he asks us, what he would like for us to do in order 
that we may have before us that upon which we could unite. 
We do not know what would be acceptable. If he would 
simply state to us what he would like for us to do, we could 
take it under consideration and frankly say what we could 
do with it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We have not taken this 
matter under advisement to the extent of trying to reach an 
agreement that would authorize anybody to speak for us. 

H. M. Du Bose: I feel that the time has passed for any 
reserve in this matter at all. We have been here several days 
and have now reached a crucial juncture in our affairs. We 
ought to be frank. Since I have been personally invited to do 
so, on my own responsibility I will state very briefly what 
have been my views, matured so far.as they could be matured 
in recent months. I will state what I would like to see. You 
can take it for what it is, worth. I have the most cordial 
feeling toward the colored brethren, both in your jurisdiction 
and the brethren who are related to our own jurisdiction; 
indeed, our colored brethren everywhere. It is quite a trite 
saying that we love our brethren of African descent. That 
might go without question and without confirmation. I am 
sure we shall understand that. I want us to be in the most 
intimate and most fraternal relations to these brethren. I 
want them to be part of our Church, to share the privileges 
of Methodism, and to enjoy the dignities and the experiences 
of Methodism in the largest degree. I think we have had in 
the relationships which have subsisted between our own 
Church and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
South an ideal relation. We have not used it ideally. Of 
that [am sure. It has presented to us a series of ideal oppor- 
tunities. In a larger and more radical sense, in a more pro- 
gressive way, I should like to see the same ideal relations in 
reorganized Methodism, I have written out a plan in extenso. 
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In plain language, it contemplates this plan: that there shall 
be organized alongside the white membership of the reor- 
ganized Church a connection to bear the same name, perhaps 
to have some distinguishing description, an adjunct or a sub- 
junctive title to indicate that it is a colored connection and 
that into it shall go the colored contingent of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and what I am pleased to describe as the 
colored contingent of our own Church, for I believe that the 
colored people in the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
will follow our brotherly suggestions in this matter. I hap- 
pen to know that they are favorable to it. Organize our col- 
ored membership into an independent connection, having its 
own General Conference, its own general superintendency, 
its own officiary, its own boards, its own administration. Let 
us estimate what would be the reasonable interest of our col- 
ored brethren in our vested and common funds, in our pub- 
lishing plants, and in whatever else we have. Let us double 
this sum and levy it as an assessment on the reorganized 
Church, to be paid in a series of annual installments until 
the whole sum is discharged. Let us organize a joint com- 
mission, composed equally of colored and of white brethren, 
to be a nexus between these two connections of the same 
Church, to administer first of all this fund of rightfulness, and 
then also to administer any other fund that may be raised for 
the institution, advancement, and efficiency of the boards and 
enterprises of the colored connection. Let that colored con- 
nection be in every sense a part of the reorganized Church, 
only having its own General Conference, starting out with 
the same constitution that we have used, modified to meet their 
needs, but of course to be modified by them as they may find 
it necessary in the course of the years. Let this joint con- 
nectional commission be an administrative body and the liv- 
ing nexus between the two Churches, each contingent of it 
to be appointed by the respective General Conferences, the 
twenty-five men, say, from the white connection to be ap- 
pointed by the General Conference of that connection and the 
twenty-five colored brethren to be appointed by the General 
Conference of the colored connection. Let there be a most 
fraternal and most complete intimacy, an absolutely unified 
relationship between these bodies. Let us do our colored 
brethren justice in the matter of giving them what belongs 
to them. Give them their schools, colleges, church buildings, 
any funds that they may have vested interests in, and then 
stay by them perpetually if necessary to institute and make 
efficient their organization. Also I would have the boards— 
[at this point the speaker’s time expired, but was extended] 
—I would have the boards of the reorganized Church—that 
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is, of the white connection—under the direction and authori- 
zation of the General Conference, maintain constant move- 
ments of extension and expansion and evangelistic effort, mak- 
ing the relationship between them as intimate as, and even 
more intimate than, they are now, more effective than they 
are now, certainly more than they are in our relationship; 
in this wise maintain a most perfectly fraternal intimacy, 
one that will grow and will secure confidence, and by that means 
give to our colored brethren an arena of activity, a theater of 
operations, that will fit them for complete independency, so far 
as that is needed, and strengthen their self-reliance and in every 
way meet the large demands of race consciousness. 

Bishop McDowell: I do not rise to discuss the matter, but 
simply to say what the Chairman of the morning has already 
stated, that the Commission from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has not voted upon or agreed upon any statement to 
be made, that we could make, touching this matter. I am 
sure we are grateful for the contribution which Dr. Du Bose 
has just now made. It will be remembered that the Joint 
Commission—I mean the Federal Council—had a paragraph 
in its suggestions touching this subject. That paragraph was 
modified by the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and then was reaffirmed by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Up to date 
that is the only statement of position that has been formally 
made within our Church. It will be remembered that on the 
first day of the Commission, when we were interpreting our 
powers as a Commission, Bishop Candler spoke for the Com- 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and made 
a very careful and, as we all felt, a very kindly statement on 
this particular matter. It was, I am sure, by him left pur- 
posely somewhat free from sharp definitions. Yet I am sure 
also that it would be a great satisfaction to the Commission 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church if the brethren from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, were to interpret to 
us the paragraph to which I refer a little more fully in order 
that we may not only have their spirit in this matter, but 
have a little more clearly than we have had their thought in 
this matter. It is no time at all for any of us to be with- 
holding what is in our minds from one another, and I am sure 
that in the spirit of the whole session up to this time such 
statement could be made with great profit. 

Bishop Hamilton: Will you or some one read that para- 
graph, that we may have it clearly before us? 

Secretary Thomas read as follows: “To be dealt with in 
such manner as shall give full recognition to race conscious- 
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hess, while at the same time offering to them the largest pos- 
sible codperation.” 

John M. Moore: There are four large bodies of negro Meth- 
odists in the United States, counting the body within the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. There are about 340,000 negro 
members in the Methodist Episcopal Church. There are 
about 275,000 of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
about 580,000 of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, and about 620,000 of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Among these four branches of negro Methodism 
will be found all the competition, altar against altar, friction 
and strife that you would find among the white Methodist 
Episcopal Churches. Now, the purpose of our coming to- 
gether and of the unification of American Methodism is not 
merely the bringing together of our two branches, but if pos- 
sible the removing of this friction, strife, altar against altar. 
Whatever plan we may or should have in view, there is this 
large number of negro Methodists, put it at about a million and 
a half, outside the Churches that we here represent. I believe 
we ought to form a plan that will give the white Church, 
the white Methodists, a chance to do the largest possible 
service for the negro Methodists. I have been working along 
the lines of service for them recently as Secretary of Home 
Missions in my Church, and I have come to realize that they 
need us and will welcome any service that we are able to 
render. I am in full sympathy with the views advanced by 
Dr. Du Bose. The fact is, I have thought for several months 
that what we need to do is to organize our white membership 
into one Church and then put our negro membership in an- 
other Church and create a nexus, one that will hold the prop- 
erty that might be turned over from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Protestant Church to the negro 
membership, and would also administer the funds that might 
be appropriated by the white Church for the negro Church. 
I believe that if we would take this nexus and enlarge its 
functions, as Dr. Du Bose has indicated, we would be agree- 
ing upon some plan that would be acceptable to all. If we 
let the negro membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
form simply a Jurisdictional Conference, then when we bring 
in these other bodies, as we hope eventually to do, all this 
would have to be broken up unless we admit to the joint 
Church 2,000,000 negro Methodists, and to admit 2,000,000 
negro Methodists into a Church of 8,000,000 would make a 
General Conference where one-fourth of the membership 
would be negro Methodists. I do not think that such a sys- 
tem would be desirable or even acceptable to the large body 
of Methodists in the South. But I believe that if we create 
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this outstanding body for negro Methodists with a strong 
nexus, using these men and women who are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to-day, we would then have 
formed that body to which these other negro bodies could 
be joined if they would come in with us. We must remem- 
ber that, while we hold fraternal relations to the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, there is no vital nexus to-day. 
They are as independent of us from a legal standpoint as are 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. So I think it would be 
well to carry out the suggestion which Dr. Du Bose has an- 
nounced this morning of having this negro Church and the 
white Church and then the nexus. I believe that this is in 
harmony with the recommendation of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Bishop Mouzon: I observe that we are not doing this morn- 
ing just what many of us desired to have done. As the prob- 
lem seems to be chiefly the problem of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, it has been the desire of many of us not to say 
very much. We are quite hesitant about this matter, because 
it is your problem rather than ours as it appears to us. Now, 
we have discussed two items. I have the impression that if 
there were no further difficulties we could come to an under- 
standing touching the two items which we have already dis- 
cussed—that is to say, we bring up for discussion this morn- 
ing a crucial question. The outcome of this discussion, the 
conclusions which we reach touching this matter, will deter- 
mine whether or not we are to get together. ‘That in itself 
is a very serious consideration. Is this not a consideration 
of so great importance as to outweigh certain of our precon- 
ceived notions touching this matter, yours and mine as well? 
Let us consider then the gravity of the situation as we now 
confront it. Bishop McDowell asked for a word of explana-— 
tion. I may not be able to make it. I will try. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in General Conference as- 
sembled, recommended that the colored membership of the 
Methodist Churches be erected into an independent denomi- 
nation. Unquestionably that expresses the mind of the 
Church that I represent to a very large degree. The Com- 
mission of which I am a member desired to give as much 
leeway to this discussion as possible. We did not desire to 
bind ourselves nor to bind you hand and foot. We en- 
deavored, therefore, in the statement which we presented to 
you to give the heart of the matter. We are sure that race 
consciousness, the race consciousness of the colored people 
and the race consciousness of the white people, the race con- 
sciousness of all peoples, must be taken into consideration. 
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We believe that this is better for the colored people. We 
believe that that is necessary to us. Now, on Saturday, I 
think it was, some one made an address in which he rather 
discounted this idea of race consciousness. The remark was 
made that the terrible war in Europe grew out of race con- 
sciousness. I think that remark had some weight. But the 
present world war did not grow out of race consciousness. 
It grew out of racial conceit. Race consciousness respects 
race consciousness. The race consciousness of America re- 
spects the race consciousness of Great Britain, and the race 
consciousness of Great Britain respects that of every other 
nation. And race consciousness must be dealt with. It is 
certain, as I see it, that, whatsoever we may do now, the col- 
ored Methodists of America will some day be together. Is 
the Methodist Episcopal Church satisfied with its work 
among the colored people. I am quite sure that the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, is not satisfied with its work 
among the colored people. The Methodists are not doing the 
best work that is being done among the colored people. The 
Baptists are getting closer to their colored people than we 
are to ours. You are not altogether satisfied, my brethren 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We are not altogether 
satisfied; we are far from being satisfied. So what we desire 
—and I think I speak for the large majority, if not the total 
membership, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South—what 
we desire is to do the best thing for the colored people while 
doing the best thing for ourselves. That is the spirit in 
which we seek to enter into this. But we are convinced, we 
are sure, that you must reckon with race consciousness. I 
think you should consider very carefully what Dr. Du Bose 
has had to say. I believe that that plan will offer you of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church every opportunity that you now 
have, that it will offer to the colored brethren every oppor- 
tunity they now have in a financial way and in the way of 
personal assistance. And they need personal friendship and 
cooperation more than they need money. I believe it will re- 
lieve us of difficulties and you of difficulties. I trust you will 
very carefully consider these things. 

Bishop Hamilton: I wish I could have a little more than 
five minutes. I do not ask it. I hold a peculiar relation to 
this entire body, as you understand. I did not want to be on 
this committee. I positively refused to be on the Committee 
of Sixty in the General Conference, for the very reason that 
I had served for eight years in charge of the colored people. 
Very naturally it was supposed by some persons that I would 
be very likely to prejudice the case. But if you will permit 
me a few things, I should like to say them. First, I was born 
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in the South. The blood of the Breckinridges, Prestons, and 
Floyds runs through my veins. I love the South. I have 
traveled over nearly every crossroad in it. There is not a 
town or city of large size in which I have not been. I have 
dealt with Governors and with the common people. I have 
slept. in the cabins of the poor black people. I have eaten 
with them, much as that will shock the sensitiveness of peo- 
ple who are so distinct from them. Now, I want to say to 
you that I have tried to think in the lines of your thinking, 
but to think with the whole South. You will bear me out 
that in everything I have said here it has been to go beyond 
even what our Church has said or at any time has proposed. 
I do not know any one else that has made the same public 
concession, if you call it so, that I have tried to make. I have 
said to you, brethren, that I want you to have an equal num- 
ber in the Methodist Episcopal Church when it is one Church. 
I have said that because I do not want any one for a single 
moment to have the idea that we are to ignore the claim of 
the minority. Again, I believe that is the only just way to 
deal with this question. This is the way in which we have 
begun. Here we are twenty-five, and you are twenty-five, 
and yet you have only half the membership we have. In mak- 
ing the concession I am referring to equal numbers in the 
General Conference when it comes together for the first time. 

Bishop Denny: You have said “for the first time.” Do you 
mean simply for that one General Conference or to write that 
into the constitution so that it could continue? 

Bishop Hamilton: That is not my expression. I am per- 
fectly willing to have that obtain so far as the General Con- 
ference itself will grant it. It will be a matter that will very 
certainly take care of itself in the course of two or three Gen- 
eral Conferences at the most. The second thing I have tried 
to think with you in and get away from ourselves is this: 
We do not believe in a supreme court. That is the action 
during the hundred years of history of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. You do, only you locate it in your Board of 
Bishops in a restricted way. I have felt that you very much 
felt that there ought to be some such kind of relation between 
the two bodies, the bishops and the General Conference or 
some body over and above the General Conference. There- 
fore I have said to you that I will yield the idea and put it in 
the form, if you please to call it so, of a compromise and have 
a supreme court, but not to make the bishops that court, be- 
cause with us we now as bishops can scarcely find authority 
enough to make the appointments. “And in this country it 
will very soon be the case, if some of your bishops continue 
to do as one at least of them has done, that you will not con- 
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tinue to possess the power in free America to continue that 
process, put out without consultation and at one stroke of 
the pen a whole body of presiding elders. I am trying to 
think with you, and I want you to come over and learn to 
think with us. You have spoken on the line of your thinking. 
There has not been anything from your side thus far that has 
approached the consideration of our conditions and thinking, 
certainly no concessions as yet. We are also in a condition 
and have a theory. We have got in some way or other to 
make our conditions conform to our theories when we cannot 
come to them. You have all been talking as though these 
colored brethren were as clay, capable of being molded into 
a desired form, plastic in the hands of white people, and as 
if we could handle them at our pleasure and do with them as 
we chose. There are difficulties in this matter that you breth- 
ren ought to see. In the first place, we have a body of colored 
brethren in our Church. You have not in yours, though in 
some societies you have individual members. It is very nat- 
ural for Brother Du Bose to follow the course that he has 
taken. That is in your line of thinking. You have not ap- 
proached ours at all. What is the condition with us? We 
went into the South when nearly every State down there had 
a law making it a crime (during or before the war) to teach 
the black man a letter. With malice toward none we began 
our many schools. The South was not in favor of the black 
man’s education. Now you have only two schools down 
there. One of our generous laymen in the North made a 
most generous contribution of a building to one of them. We 
have had these schools all through the South, until to-day 
we have furnished more well-educated colored ministers and 
skillful physicians than have come from any other source. 
We have furnished teachers for the schools. We have fur- 
nished.a school of medicine the like of which is not to be 
found on the planet. We have gathered the little children 
into our embrace. We have a constituency of more than a 
million adherents. We have treated them as men and broth- 
ers. We have made no distinction in the rights they sustain 
of relationship to our membership, just as is the case with 
you in your foreign mission fields. You do not begin to or- 
ganize those converts in the foreign mission field in such way 
as to reflect upon their rights and privileges as members. 
We have nearly 350,000 colored members within our borders, 
each of whom has the rights of every white member. They 
have come into our fellowship through our tuition. Now, are 
we going to stand up and take each one of these members in- 
dividually and say to him: “You go off”? But go off where? 
The other colored Churches have not agreed to any such ar- 
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rangement of union as to give them refuge. Your Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church as a body may possibly follow 
your direction, and you could advise them. But here at my 
side is a brother who has every right that I have. I have no 
more right to tell him to go out of our Church than he has 
to tell me to do the same. Therefore I want you to think a 
little on our side of the case. Moreover, if we should under- 
take to put these brethren aside, there are civil courts in this 
country that carry a protection of property and rights. They 
could secure an injunction on us for attempting to deprive 
them of certain relations to the superannuated fund and all 
the other institutions of the Church. Put yourselves in our 
place. After we have brought all these into the Church as 
converts and as students into our schools at no small cost of 
‘men and women and money, can we say to them, “Brethren, 
go away”? We do not want to do it. Here is the greatest 
problem on this continent for you as well as for us—4,000,000 
grown to 10,000,000 who require us to care for them and to 
settle all the questions involved in so doing. I live in Wash- 
ington, where there are more colored people than in any other 
city in the world, unless in Africa, and the government makes 
no distinctions such as separate cars and separate stations, 
and Southern people conform when they come here as readily 
as the rest of us. [The time was extended.] I thank you, 
because I am a frank man. I have been subjected to all man- 
ner of abuse and threatened with tar and feathers because 
I am frank. I am treating you brethren as I would treat my 
own family. I love every one of you and want to do the right 
thing; but I want you to think on our side of the question. 
It was very nice for a brother in a playful way to say: “You 
let us have our way, and you can do what you please.” It 
was very kind for my brother to say: “I would not do away 
with New England or Bishop Hamilton, but preserve them 
both under a glass case.” Of course you do not want us 
under a glass case with all New England—all those radical 
abolitionists — simply as a curiosity, but you want us there 
to imprison us and thus get rid of us. But, troublesome as 
we are, we are in the domain of reason and brotherly love. 
And that must dominate, whether you or I like it or not. 
The Church will come to it. “Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord.” That is the thing we have got to 
do. I do not know anything under God’s heavens that claims 
an inalienable right to selfishness and prejudice but sin. We 
have got to get rid of our selfish notions and relationships 
and think for one another. I live in Washington, as I have 
said, where the two races are residing together. What has 
happened there? Intelligent people set the example for be- 
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havior in all public places, and there is as much respectful 
consideration for one race as for the other. Foreign di- 
plomacy must respect alike all races and nations. Some of 
you have been in England and in the North and have sat 
down at the table with the black man just as we do with 
never a question. But I can understand that you represent 
great numbers who do not understand the controlling opin- 
ions of our people. You are here speaking for the rank and 
file back of you. When any one of the greatest prejudice 
comes up from the South and visits Washington, he does the 
same thing we all do. He does not propose to withdraw 
from the government of the United States because it declines 
to defer to his prejudices. I want you, therefore, to feel that 
if this great Church is to be you cannot take up one body of 
our members and just handle them as though they were so 
much clay in your hands, to do with as you please. You can- 
not do it. You must give us credit for having learned some- 
thing in the fifty years during which we have gathered in 
our colored membership. Moreover, I will say in the pres- 
ence of these colored brethren that I do not believe the col- 
ored people as a whole are in a condition to handle their own 
problem. We certainly cannot turn over to them all the prop- 
erty that we have accumulated for years and let them admin- 
ister it in the same way that we can administer it, cooperat- 
ing with them. Another thing, these colored brethren feel 
that they cannot go to some of those colored Churches in the 
South. They have many justifiable reasons. We never turn 
a man out for even the grossest crime who cannot the next 
week get into a Conference of one of those other Churches 
down there. That has happened in case after case. This is 
a big problem. But we ought to be big men. We ought to 
remember that there is some way of treating these brethren 
as they ought to be treated; that the government of the 
United States, with its Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments and its civil rights bill, puts them in such relation to 
us that you and I have got to recognize their rights. Cap 
you think for us a bit? We have said already that in our 
Church we cannot ask these brethren to go out. Are we to 
bribe them to go out? We have given them every office in 
our Church except the episcopacy, and we have steadily voted 
for them for that office. That is startling to most of your 
people in the South, and nothing would horrify them more 
than to have a colored bishop that would have the same au- 
thority as white bishops. I have steadily opposed the idea 
of the missionary episcopacy that might classify a black 
bishop. I do not say that it might not be possible for us 
to make a proposition that if we would give them a bishop, 
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elected by the General Conference, who would preside over 
our colored work in Africa and in this country, it might be a 
wise concession for us to make. It has been proposed to have 
them remain in the union if they would agree to sustain such 
relations to us that, with representation in the General Con- 
ference, they would never ask to preside over the General 
Conferences, which would be in deference to you. But the 
election of the colored bishop has not yet taken place. When 
we are united, we shall have only one colored delegate to twenty 
in the General Conference. Why should we be afraid of one 
member to twenty? You do not believe in the admission of 
women of our Church to the General Conference, but how 
would our women take it if you said you would not unite 
with us unless we turn the women out of the General Confer- 
ence? Let us get together and consider what we can do. 
We have a position that is different from yours. We want 
you to tell us what as good brothers, loving us, you would 
have us do. You will have to help us take care of this prob- 
lem. I ask again: What would you have us do under the cir- 
cumstances? You know my spirit. There is not a man in 
this company that could make me mad over this question. 
You may say what you please, but it is not possible to anger 
me. I intend to love you, and, before God, I can discuss any 
question with you and go as far as you can in making con- 
ciliation. But come over on our side and think with us and 
tell us if you are willing to tell these to leave us that you 
may come with us. 

Bishop Hoss: Brother Hamilton is altogether in error in 
supposing that we have not thought on his side. There is 
not a man in this Commission, there is scarcely a man of 
prominence in our Church, who has not tried to go round 
about this matter, on both sides of it. You are mistaken if 
you suppose that we do not sympathize with you in your dif- 
ficulties. We know you have them. I will not say I am 
sorry for you, because I do not believe a man deserves sym- 
pathy for having difficulties. Further, I think Bishop Hamil- 
ton is also mistaken about our disposition to take up the 
colored membership and just do with it as we please. There 
is not a man among us who dreams it can be done. We did 
not treat them that way. We had nearly as many at the close 
of the war, in 1865, as you:have now. I venture to say that 
they were 200,000 of the most intelligent, upright, and worthy 
colored people in all the world, those gathered under the 
ministry of Capers and Andrew and others, who will have 
a special crown, men who were so eminently respected that 
they could go anywhere and do anything for God’s humblest 
people without being called in question. We did not put the 
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colored people out of our Church at the close of the war. 
That has been repeated over and over until nearly everybody 
believes it who does not know the facts. There are young 
people among us who do not know the history of their own 
Church. We had over 200,000 of them before the war closed, 
but before our General Conference could get together in 1866 
150,000 of them had been enticed away from us into other 
Churches by the promise of loaves and fishes. We did not 
put them out. They went of their own accord. And it was 
to save those of them that did not go that at their own re- 
quest we organized them into a separate Church. They are 
the only colored Church in the world that has the epis- 
copal succession straight from Thomas Coke. The bishops 
of the Zion Church and the other African Churches are not 
in succession at all, apostolic or Methodistic. But our col- 
ored bishops were made full bishops without any question. 
I doubt whether there is a better man on the American con- 
tinent than Isaac Lane. I was in Jackson, Tenn., when his 
wife died. The white people of the town filled the house with 
flowers; his credit is good in any store in the town and at 
the bank. And he has done an amazing work among his peo- 
ple. How on earth he has managed to raise money for Lane 
College, in Jackson, and make it one of the best colored schools 
in the South I do not know. I was at one of his Conferences 
recently and proceeded to take up a collection from the col- 
ored brethren for his own college. I told them that if the 
Bishop should get to heaven and some of the brethren should 
follow him there the first question he would ask them would 
be: “How is Lane College going on?’ He was licensed to 
preach by the same Quarterly Conference and on the same 
day on which his master was licensed. Now, you have done 
a great work in the South. But underneath all your work, 
down at the very bottom of it, is the work that our Church 
did for a hundred years in the South. There never was a 
better class of colored local preachers in the world than those 
trained by Bishop Capers. I have heard Bishop Turner, one 
of the greatest negroes that ever lived in this country; I do 
not say one of the best. I was in Boston once, invited there 
to deliver an address before the Preachers’ Meeting on “The 
Negro Problem as a Southerner Sees It.” I said: “That ice 
is too thin for good skating.” Before I got there, Bishop 
Turner came in and filled in the time until I arrived. He 
said: “I am much obliged to you for this kind reception. I 
have been to Boston many times.. You always listen to me 
very politely, and especially when I criticize the South; but 
I have never slept in one of your beds nor eaten at any of 
your tables.” Bishop, you may state what is the case about 
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Washington, but we know and you know that the suffrage 
is taken away from Washington because 90,000 colored peo- 
ple had crowded in there. And it was done by the same Re- 
publican Congress that put negro suffrage upon South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. They did not want it there. You cannot 
get it there. That is the reason why Washington could not 
legislate at all—there are 90,000 colored men there, and that 
- city is absolutely in the control of the Federal Congress and 
always has been. There are a good many people who do not 
approve this policy as to our national capital, and I like a 
man who follows his principle even if it leads over a preci- 
pice. I like New England. It has always had its convic- 
tions. But you have not many Conferences in your connec- 
tion over which a colored bishop could preside. I say that 
if drawing the color line is wrong then the wrong consists, 
not in drawing it here or there, but in drawing it at all. If 
you are going to object to it and say it shall not be, then say 
it outright. But your Discipline is seamed with the color 
line from beginning to end more than ours. Have you not 
colored Conferences? 

Bishop Hamilton: Yes, but they all agreed to it. 

Bishop Hoss: Yes, and I know how they agreed to it. And 
our colored men agreed to it. You would have the same diffi- 
culty that we have if you had the same number of colored 
people to deal with. It is not a theory with us; it is a condi- 
tion. We have 10,000,000 of them. I do not know any well- 
bred Southern man that has any ill will toward the negro. 
The people in the South who love the negro best to this day 
are the old masters and their descendants, who know what 
the good traits of the negro are. Some of us have distinct 
and shadowy memories as sacred as life itself. I do not for- 
get that my mother taught me never to be rude to a colored 
person, and I have never spoken a rude word to one in my 
life. To the credit of my colored brethren, I have never had 
a rude word from any one of them. Now, you have the 
color line too. You have it in your episcopacy. I was at 
Cleveland when the first man was nominated and got the 
large vote for the episcopacy. I was sitting between two 
very fine ladies. Dr. Buckley brought in the report, saying 
that the time had probably come when one or two representa- 
tives of the colored race ought to be chosen to the office of 
the episcopacy. “Do not misunderstand me,” he said. “I 
think I know some colored men entirely fit for this office. I 
do not mean that I do not know some white men more fit for 
it.” Six or eight colored men in succession spoke on that 
point, but no white man spoke at all. A lady said: “Is it not 
wonderful that these men, so recently in slavery, should get 
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the amount of applause these people are getting?” I said: 
They are not going to give them anything else, and they are 
giving them lots of applause as a substitute.” I have re- 
peatedly since then seen them voted up within sight of an 
election and then voted down after they had fulfilled their 
function of helping put in certain white candidates for the 
episcopacy. We all know about the entertainment given by 
the colored people when Dr. Newman, General Grant’s pastor, 
was being voted for. There is just as much prejudice in the 
average Northern mind against full equality as there is in 
the average Southern mind. In Brazil I found the Secretary 
of our Central Brazil Conference one of the brightest men in 
the Conference. I confess in presiding over a foreign Con- 
ference that I always feel as if I were a sort of an intruder. 
They often feel as the Japanese felt toward Bishop Fowler. 
He said when presiding over a Japanese Conference: “If there 
are any of you who think you can do this business better than 
I am doing it, stand up.” And seven Japs stood up at once. 
The Chinese are the best heathen on the face of the earth. 
They are intellectual, with many of the noblest qualities be- 
longing to the human race. They are getting ready to manage 
their own affairs. You may theorize about it till doomsday, 
but it does not do any good. It is there; it will come out. I 
cannot blame them. I held things as steady as I could. I 
said to the Conference: “You are not quite ready yet. We 
still have to furnish the funds to keep this thing going. I 
say we ought to have the right to say something about the 
way they should be administered.” Bishop Candler has had 
trouble that he could not handle in foreign Conferences. He 
is a more pronounced bishop of the old type. I belong to the 
new generation. He is not quite as conciliatory as I am. 
This assumption upon our part that as men, simply because 
we are American and white people, we have a right to control 
the missions that we have gathered in foreign lands is not 
warranted by the facts. Bishop Hamilton, I do not know 
what you ought to do. If I did, I would tell you. I know 
you would not do it. If I had a definite conviction as to 
the policy that you ought to adopt, I would tell you. But I 
do not know. I would not turn a body of people out of the 
Church that had been faithful and loyal simply to meet any- 
body’s prejudice. And if this were a proposition to turn peo- 
ple out of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I should resent 
it. However, it is simply a. proposition to make a new dis- 
position of them. You speak of the “Jim Crow” car. In some 
ways that is a bad thing. I never use that expression. I 
never say “nigger” or use any offensive epithet. I was 
brought up better. My people were Christian people. But 
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that separate car law is not wholly a bad law in the South. 
It protects the negro against the drunken and the disorderly 
white man just as much as the white people against drunken 
and disorderly black men. No white man may go into a col- 
ored car down there. All laws depend for their value upon 
the way in which they are administered. We have a 
great many crude things due to the prejudice of the white 
people in the South. I know that. I am credited with being 
a reasonably strong Southerner, and I shall not seriously ob- 
ject if my habitation on Mount Zion has a Southern exposure. 
But I see the faults of the Southern people more clearly than 
Bishop Hamilton sees them. My heart has been broken over 
it. I saw the South headed for destruction in my early man- 
hood. There was a state of affairs there that would have 
abolished our civilization entirely. When the white people 
took charge of things in the South, everything improved for 
the colored man. We have wiped out the whisky traffic, and 
that was one of the best things for the colored man. There 
are vast numbers of colored people who are in favor of the 
whisky traffic. There were 3,900 of them out of 4,500 in a 
certain city that voted straight for the whisky democracy. 
I do not know whether my Brother Hamilton will believe it 
or not. I am credited with being a reasonably strong Demo- 
crat, but I have not voted for a Democratic Governor in Ten- 
nessee in twenty years. Judge Reeves has the same record. 
We decline to vote for the whisky democracy in that State. 
I would cross over any political lines where a moral issue is 
involved. One of the noblest men we ever had in the South 
was Charles B. Galloway. I did not always agree with him; 
but if there was any man in the South a friend to the colored 
people since the Civil War, it was Charles B. Galloway. The 
poorest and humblest negro in Mississippi found a friend in 
him. He did not know how to be insolent to anybody. He 
thought it was not only unchristian but indecent to treat a 
man unkindly because he was in lowly estate. I think if he 
had lived in Boston he might have been more pronounced in 
some views even than Bishop Hamilton. If you are going 
to magnify the impropriety of drawing the color line, you 
must take it out of your Discipline; you must abolish the 
colored Conferences. What more wrong is there in a colored 
General Conference than ig a colored Annual Conference? 
Show me a single white Church that has a colored pastor in 
your denomination or a single colored Church that has a 
white pastor in your denomination. Colonel Reeves lives in 
Johnson City, in East Tennessee. Things have been mixed 
up there. We have a great Church in that little city, and you 
have. Nothing is more common than to see colored people 
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in the galleries of our church, but it would almost create con- 
sternation if they were thus seen in your church. The 
strongest Republican stronghold in the United States except 
the Western Reserve is East Tennessee. A congressional 
district in which I was brought up, after putting six or eight 
regiments into the Confederate army, put more regiments 
than any other congressional district in the United States 
into the Federal army. I spent three years in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, but I observed that when I went there 
everybody except the preachers was beginning to forget the 
war. It is not a theory, but a fact. It is not how you 
would deal with a few of the colored people. After the war 
and after the colored people went off we had a colored sexton 
left in nearly every church. I knew a colored woman who 
positively refused to go to the colored church. She said the 
white people had never deserted her, and she would not de- 
sert them. There is a perfect ocean of kindliness in the South 
toward the colored people. A well-bred Southern man always 
has a kindly attitude toward the colored people. Are you 
ready to go to the full length? Are you ready to wipe out 
the color line in the Annual Conferences? I do not think you 
can do it. I think Almighty God has drawn the color line 
in indelible ink, and there ought to be no prejudice or ill feel- 
ing in connection with it. I have studied the census for many 
years and looked at the color line in the light of it. About 
ninety per cent of the colored people in Alabama are mulatto 
people, and about twenty-seven per cent are such in New 
England. That means that a great many of those people 
pushed out and went North. But this proposition to solve 
this question by sending an equal number of colored people 
to the North is sheerest nonsense. All the talk about sending 
the colored people back to Africa is nonsense. There is no 
race suicide among them. God only knows what the outcome 
is going to be. I do not know how to solve race problems. 
I know how to deal kindly and in a brotherly way with my 
neighbor. I must treat him as a Christian man. God help 
you. God help us. God help us all. God save us from any 
hard or bitter or unbrotherly word in this matter. The ques- 
tion is not of turning people out of the Church or taking 
them into the Church. You have six or eight great States 
in the North that have been made Republican since the war 
by the colored vote, yet you never sent a colored man to Con- 
gress. New England never did. Ohio never has sent a col- 
ored man to Congress. Indiana never has, nor Illinois. The 
color line is drawn, so far as the offices are concerned. It is 
drawn at the episcopacy. I came up from New Orleans once 
with a lot of colored brethren to your General Conference. 
10 
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They were very much excited over the question of the epis- 
copacy. One of them said to me: “We want you to tell us if 
there is any constitutional reason why a colored man should 
not be elected bishop.” I said: “None in the world. All you 
lack is the votes.” I think a good many of them have been 
asked to be satisfied with the fact that there is no constitu- 
tional provision in the way. They do not get the office, and 
they are not going to get it. There is more prejudice in the 
Northern mind right now, more race prejudice, than at the 
close of the Civil War. The colored brethren have race preju- 
dices just as we have. But nobody lectures them about it. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church! They register prejudice against the 
white race in the very names of their denominations. 

Bishop Cooke: I would like to ask Bishop Hoss an impor- 
tant question: What, in your judgment, will be the attitude 
of the colored people to the effort of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to put suffragan bishops of the colored race in their 
Church government? 

Bishop Hoss: The negro is not going to be very much af- 
fected by that. He is not going to the Roman Catholic 
Church very much. He likes ceremony and show, but he 
wants to take a hand in it. The Baptists have got an easier 
way of settling that than any of us have, because they have 
the congregational system of Church government. There 
is no throwing of the two races into collision in their lawmak- 
ing bodies as with us. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair is in doubt 
as to what your will may be in regard to the application of 
the time limit. 

E. B. Chappell: I suggest that we return to our law of five 
minutes. 

F. M. Thomas: I move that after Dr. Penn and Dr. Jones 
have spoken, if they so desire, this rule be applied, but not 
until then. 

By common consent this was agreed to. 

I. G. Penn: I think everybody knows that I am a conserva- 
tive. I have tried never to utter anything rash in the news- 
papers or on the platform. I have rather belonged to the 
school of Booker T. Washington than to any other negroes 
in the country. So far I have nothing harsh to say to-day and 
nothing bitter in my heart against anybody. I look over to 
those brethren who have come from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, many of whom I know personally, assuring 
them that I have the greatest esteem for them. I do not think 
there is a man among them who is not a friend of the negro. 
I look at Mr. Pepper and remember how he is in the hearts 
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of the colored people of Memphis. When that good man 
was ill some years ago, the colored people in his city had a 
certain time to pray for his recovery. There are other men 
here to whom I might refer. I have had great pleasure in 
reading the Nashville Christian Advocate throughout the con- 
sideration of this question, and I regard Dr. Ivey as one of 
the ablest religious editors in the country. I repeat that I 
have no prejudice or bias. I am thankful that my father and 
mother reared me in the Methodist Episcopal Church in con- 
tact with white people. It has given me to understand that 
there are good white people inthis country, North and South, 
and that we ought to separate the white people, as the colored 
people, into good and bad without regard to section. When 
I was commissioner at the Atlanta Exposition I asked the 
directors to do a thing that I knew they would stop and think 
about seriously—namely, put Booker T. Washington on the 
opening program of the Exposition to make a speech repre- 
senting the colored people. It was serious, because a rash 
word from a colored man could have brought confusion be- 
tween North and South and made the Exposition absolutely 
a failure. I feel that if we could have a union of the Meth- 
odisms of this country, so as to throw the heart and sympathy 
of Southern Methodists back of the negro, in addition to the 
sympathy which prevails among the Methodist people of the 
North, it would be the greatest thing now for the negro in 
this country. I came here anxious for the union of the 
Churches. I am willing to make any concession possible and 
reasonable to secure such a union. I have put myself on rec- 
ord as favoring a tribunal outside the General Conference. I 
also subscribe to what Bishop Hamilton says. If I am suc- 
cessful in getting to my eighth General Conference, I will sub- 
scribe to the statement that the South ought to have equal 
representation with us in the first General Conference of the 
reorganized Church. All that I am willing to concede as a 
Methodist Episcopalian. But when it comes to the relation 
of the colored people to this whole proposition, brethren, you 
simply face a condition and not a theory; therefore you have 
to deal with the facts in the case. Take my own case, for in- 
stance. I am to-day one of five generations of Methodist 
Episcopalians living. My grandmother, more than ninety 
years of age, was never anything but a Methodist Episco- 
palian. My mother, sixty-nine years of age, was never any- 
thing else. I am such. My daughter and my granddaughter 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Here are 
five generations of Methodists. We are Methodist Episco- 
palians with equal rights with anybody else in that Church. 
There are but three ways to get rid of the 340,000 other col- 
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ored people—die, be expelled for cause, or voluntarily with- 
draw. The concession in the matter of the negro and his 
status cannot come from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These people are members of the Church like anybody else. 
They know it. We are not in the Church merely for the 
bishopric, as has been intimated. As a race we might want 
such and would be proud of a bishop, but there are other con- 
siderations that bind us to the Church. The white people 
have not drawn the color line in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church without our consent. I want that distinctly under- 
stood. I have even written certain pages in the Discipline 
myself which drew the color line. I wrote the passage in 
the Discipline which provided that a colored man should be 
elected an Assistant Secretary of the Epworth League for 
colored people every four years. The colored people have 
colored Annual Conferences because they preferred such. All 
that there is in the colored line in the Church is with their 
consent. The colored people are perfectly willing to make 
any adjustment that may be necessary in the reorganized 
Church to have union, provided it does not deprive them of 
their membership in that Church. Somebody asked me: 
“Would you be willing to have the Synodical Conferences sit 
separately in the General Conference of the united Church?” 
I knew why that question was asked. I answered: “How 
could we object?” Another asked: “Would you be willing 
to have what Dr. Goucher suggested, the president of the 
General Conference elected by a vote of the bishops of the 
reorganized Church?’ I made the same answer. But when 
it comes to the question of membership and the relation 
which the 350,000 colored people in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall sustain to the reorganized Methodist Church, our 
people understand that it was agreed upon by the Joint Com- 
mission at Chattanooga, made up of Southern Methodists and 
Northern Methodists, that we should be a jurisdiction of the 
united Church. The colored people are ready to be a juris- 
diction of the united Church, with their own bishops and rep- 
resentation in the General Conference. I state what I know 
to be a fact, that the colored people are not ready for any- 
thing else. They reason like this: The General Conference 
of the reorganized Church will be a smaller body than either 
of the General Conferences of the two Churches as they now 
stand. If the General Conference of the reorganized Church 
equals the number of delegates in the present General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the basis upon 
which delegates are elected will be so high that negro repre- 
sentation in that General Conference will be practically cut 
in half, 
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Bishop Hoss: Do you propose to take in one and a half mil- 
lion of Methodists? 

I. G. Penn: You need not fear the African Methodist Epis- 
copal and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion people com- 


_ing into this compact. If the 350,000 negroes of the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church are organized outside the unified 
Church, you will have simply another negro Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in America. You will never be troubled. I 
know you are afraid of a General Conference in the reorgan- 
ized Church one-fourth of whom will be negro delegates. 
Primarily you have to deal here only with the 350,000 negroes 
who are in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their relation- 
ship to the Methodist Episcopal Church makes them a factor 
in this problem. The Colored Methodist Episcopal brethren 
may come in, because you have some influence with them. 
However, I doubt that. You simply have to deal with 350,- 
000 negroes who are in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They know their rights and privileges, how they are bene- 
fited, and how they may benefit others of their race. In clos- 
ing, let me say that at the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the bishops said in the quad- 
rennial address the following: “In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the colored members sustain precisely the same rela- 
tion to the Church that the white members do. Both laymen 
and preachers share in all the rights and privileges, including 
immunities and emoluments, guaranteed any other members, 
and we desire and expect them to continue their membership 
in our Church.” This has been read in almost every: negro 
church of the Methodist Episcopal Church. When that dec- 
laration was made it settled the negro in membership in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Furthermore, we do not feel 
that, since there will be only twenty-five to forty negro dele- 
gates in the General Conference of the reorganized Church, 
our Southern white people ought to be afraid of contact with 
the few negroes who will reach the General Conference and 
sit with them in legislating for the Church of which they are 
a part. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I have preserved silence in the previous 
sessions, not because I was without interest in the things that 
have been under discussion, but because I believe that the 
differences could be composed without difficulty on the points 
that we have had under discussion. But beyond a doubt we 
have now reached the crux in these negotiations. The Chair- 
man of our Commission said in a fine way in the opening 
of these conversations in defining the limits of our authority 
that we desire to treat the negro in the reorganized Church 
in such a way as will give just recognition to race conscious- 
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ness, race consciousness on the side of the negro race and 
race consciousness on the side of the whites. It seems to me 
that this is fundamental, that it is absolutely essential to 
the largest development of the Church among both races 
that there shall be a full recognition of this consciousness.. 
The family is the unit of social life. It does not promote the 
social life in any regard for separate families to be brought 
together into one family. I believe equally that it will not 
promote the largest development of the races on either side 
for us to bring the two races into one Church life, into an 
absolute unification of their interests. I profoundly sympa- 
thize with the brethren from the Northern side of this con- 
troversy in the condition in which they find themselves 
placed. We also are in a condition that is equally imperative. 
I pray God that we may find some basis for the reconciliation 
of all these divergent conditions. May God’s good Spirit 
guide us to that common ground! I wish, in recognition of 
the broad principle which I have just suggested, to submit 
this general proposition: Let the negro members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and such other negro Methodists as 

may elect to take a place in the reorganized Church be con- 
stituted into a jurisdiction to be known as the Afro-American 

Jurisdiction of the unified Church, the said jurisdiction to 

have the same articles of faith, conditions of membership, 

hymnal, catechism, and ritual as shall be promulgated by the 

General Conference for the other jurisdictions. In view of the 

missionary character of the work that is now done among 

this race and that must be done in a yet larger way by the 

unified Church if we are to discharge the responsibility im- 

posed upon American Methodism in the providence of God, 

let this jurisdiction be known as a missionary jurisdiction, 

~ over which the Home Mission Board of the unified Church 

shall have a general supervision, under such regulations as 

will give to the Regional Conference of this jurisdiction a 

large degree of autonomy in the administration of its own 

affairs and the working out of its own racial consciousness 

and solidarity. Let this jurisdiction be empowered with final 

authority to elect its own bishops and other officers without 

confirmation of the General Conference or other direct par- 

ticipation in its proceedings. I submit, Mr. Chairman and 

brethren, that the intent of this proposition is this: That we 

shall recognize the race consciousness that is involved, but 

shall at the same time furnish to our colored brethren the 

largest counsel and the widest brotherly assistance in work- 

ing out their highest Christian destiny and also secure to 

them the largest liberty in the management of their own ec- 

clesiastical affairs. 
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Bishop Leete: I will stand for the first part of that propo- 
sition. My own conviction is that we are wholly sincere in 
our desire to get to such a solution of our present difficulties 
as may show us the way out of our whole problem. But I 
cannot help feeling, and I feel that I ought to state this, that 
we may perhaps be erring in attempting to anticipate all the 
leadings of the providence of God. I am inclined to believe 
that, everything considered, we are not as far apart as we 
seem. Even Bishop Hamilton and: Bishop Hoss are not as 
far apart as we think and perhaps not as far apart as they 
think. Dr. Penn has given us an admirable statement of what 
he thinks the negro thinks. Dr. Penn is a highly intelligent 
and thoroughly educated representative of his race, a man 
who, therefore, because of that fact and because of his con- 
stant association’ with white people, is perhaps a little in ad- 
vance of his folk in some respects, more so than he may be 
conscious of. I say that to his praise and not to his discredit 
or the discredit of anything he may have said. I am not sure 
that his people will be content with all that he thinks they 
will be content with. That is what I am coming to. I have 
this feeling with reference to the suggestion just made by 
Dr. Ainsworth: that there is not in that so much that is ter- 
rible, unless it be the phraseology. I do not want any part 
of Methodism to become a missionary part. I am tired of 
the word “missions,” anyway. It hurts the conscious self- 
respect of a man to be considered a subject for missions. 
This is true of Europe, China, and Japan. And then there is 
the overlordship there. That is not exactly what you or we 
or anybody wants—to put anything over anybody else. My 
own position is this: that the negro in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is not satisfied with the present condition. Dr. 
Jones knows that that is so. Dr. Penn knows that that is so. 
Bishop Hoss is absolutely right in saying that that is so; 
right in this, too, that we are not satisfied with the work we 
have done for the negro. But we are satisfied that we have 
done some work for the negro. I thank God for that. I have 
just made in behalf of Chaflin College a tour of South Carolina, 
where the colored people put up $8,000 spot cash for that in- 
stitution. Their greatest problem is no longer money. There 
were twelve Southern Methodist ministers who met with us 
on that trip, every one of whom gave to Chaflin College. I 
know the attitude taken by those good brothers. I know 
what they said privately and what they think about the work 
our Church has done in the last fifty years. They said per- 
haps stronger things in its praise than I would have said, 
though I was partly raised in South Carolina and love the old 
Palmetto State. We are not satisfied with what we have 
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done for the negro, and he is not satisfied with what we have 
done for him. The negro wants the administration of the 
man of his own color and ought to have it just as soon as it 
seems possible in the wisdom of the Church to grant it. You 
may talk about it all you please. Paternalism never devel- 
oped a race. It must grow from within its own conscious- 
ness, or there is no real progress. We have before us facts 
and historical conditions. I want to say to the brothers of 
the other side that we are all working at the same task and 
want to help our colored brother to stand, but we do not want 
to do for our colored brother simply what we think is best 
for him; we want him to think as we think. Even the wisest 
position we do not want to take by force; we want to do it 
by love. We want to assist the negro to do what ought to be 
done and as it ought to be done. We have made two mighty 
concessions here. As one brought up in the South, with an- 
cestry going back three hundred years in America, I can trust 
my brothers in the South. I am not afraid to have an equal 
number of Southern delegates in the General Conference. 
There are no real sectional divisions any longer. I am will- 
ing, if you want to speak of North'and of South, to have an 
equal number of delegates from each. I am not afraid about 
a Judicial Conference. These are great concessions in the 
thinking of our Church. Now I would, as we are asking 
our brothers to come in with equal powers, authority, and 
privilege, that they would let us commence where we are and 
not turn anybody out and not force anybody’s judgment. 
And just as sure as Dr. Jones knows his people, and I have 
come to know something of them, when we are willing to 
set them up rationally and give them a leadership of their 
own and a properly affiliated ‘jurisdiction—not aS a missionary 
jurisdiction, but as an affliated Church with full autonomy— 
you will not find our colored friends hesitating long about 
that matter. The Lord and our colored brethren within five 
years would have that matter all settled. That is a bogy. 
Somebody said that is our piece de resistance. No. If unifi- 
cation comes right and you give a little time for our colored 
brothers to have what they want, we shall all be in the right 
relations to each other and to those proper distinctions which 
God has made and which we have to face. 

At this point a recess of ten minutes was taken. Bishop 
Cranston, who had vacated the chair a few minutes before 
recess, resumed it and at twelve o’clock called the meeting 
to order. The Commission united in a hymn, “O to Grace How 
Great a Debtor.” 

R. E. Jones: Mr. Chairman and brethren, when I came 
into the room on Friday morning in the First Church and 
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saw you brothers sitting together, tears came into my eyes, 
and I offered a prayer then to the good Father that we 
might have union of the Methodist forces in America. That is 
absolutely honest and sincere. I have given a long deliver- 
ance on this whole question which is found in the volume, 
“A Working Conference on the Union of Methodism.” This 
address gives somewhat in detail what I might have to say 
if I had time. I think my Evanston address expresses some- 
what the conviction of our people. Brothers, I am in the spirit 
of the meeting, and I am as anxious for the union of the 
Methodisms in America as any other man who is in this room. 
I will go farther. I said in my Evanston speech that, while 
the negro was in a large measure the occasion of the separa- 
tion, he would go one step farther than any man or group of 
men in making concessions that might make for reconcilia- 
tion. That holds good to-day. You expect me to enter into 
the spirit of the meeting, and I do. You do not want me, 
however, to do anything that would reflect upon my self- 
respect, my place in the kingdom of humanity, and my divine 
right in the kingdom of God. I have laid down these prin- 
ciples. Let me say that | am a Southerner, born in the South, 
trained in the South. I never went a day to school outside 
the South. I know the South. I appreciate every position 
that any Southern man can take. I know your feelings. 
Now, speaking as a Southerner, Southern born and Southern 
reared, and living in the atmosphere of the South, I say to 
you that I do not think the situation is hopeless. I have not 
any horns that cannot be taken off. But, speaking as I do, 
thoroughly familiar with the whole situation, I believe we 
can get together on this question. Listen a minute. Dr. Du 
Bose suggested the union of the negroes in our Church and 
another body of negro Methodists. In the first place, broth- 
ers, that is not under consideration. In the next place, that 
is not possible. If there is to be a marriage between the 
negroes in the Methodist Church and another body of Meth- 
odists, we are both going to do the courting and the selecting. 
Dr. Moore said that there ought to be a union of all the negro 
Methodists. You do not know what an impossible task that 
is, what a difficult task it is. I do not believe at all that if we 
set up a program here by which we retain our relation to the 
Church we shall have any trouble with the other negro 
Methodists. I wish, for their good and for the common good, 
that it were possible for us to reach them so that we might 
influence them. But I do not believe it is at all possible. I 
think we have a fine program already in operation which 
should facilitate organic union. What have we in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church? Bishop Hoss has referred to the 
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color line. It is in the Methodist Episcopal Church. But that 
should be an advantage, the start, for organic union. We 
have negro Conferences in the South and the Conferences in 
the South among white people. I do not know a single in- 
stance where a negro in the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
intruded upon a white Conference in the South of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church or a local congregation in any way 
that would give offense to even the ultra-South. Personally, 
I have never visited a Conference among our white people in 
the South. I have been to Conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. Now, there is a delicate situation which 
perhaps some of our friends do not quite understand. I 
would not freely invite a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the South, a white man, to do what I would insist 
on Dr. Moore’s doing. One of my best friends in the South 
was Dr. John A. Rice. I would go to him any time and ask 
him to speak to colored people. We understood each other. 
He came. We had great times together. I think the very 
fact that the 350,000 negroes in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have occupied the delicate relation that they have 
during all these years and yet there has been no upheaval, no 
friction between our white Methodists in the South and the 
negroes in the South, at least gives a suggestion that we have 
a working basis. Now, what do we want? When the Fed- 
eral Council met in 1911 in Chattanooga (and I think Bishop 
Denny was a member of that Council and signed the tentative 
agreement which all understood was thoroughly suggestive) 
one of the items was that the negroes be constituted into a 
separate jurisdiction. We went ahead of our Church, and I 
think somewhat embarrassed the Church, when a number of 
representative negroes met in Nashville doing what we 
thought would aid union, and approved in advance, so 
far as we were concerned, this jurisdictional idea. Of our own 
accord we said that we were perfectly willing that there 
should be a jurisdiction embracing all the colored Confer- 
ences. Bishop Leete, I think, struck a very vital point when 
he expressed the conviction that we do not desire a mission- 
ary jurisdiction. Do you know that we have four colored 
Conferences to-day that are among the contributing Confer- 
ences of Methodism? They pay all their running expenses 
and four or five thousand dollars to the great missionary 
propaganda of the Church. Those Conferences would not 
be willing to be constituted a part of a missionary jurisdic- 
tion. The negroes in the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
paying to-day practically every item of expense of our work 
in Liberia. J think you may eliminate the bishop’s salary, 
but I am sure we are paying the entire budget as appropriated 
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by our Board of Foreign Missions. Enough collections come © 
from our colored Conferences to pay that budget. We have 
grown. I want to throw another bouquet at ourselves. If I 
have made a mistake, Bishop Hoss, I have done so repeatedly, 
for I have said in my paper again and again that you said 
the finest negro membership in the South for intelligence, for 
morality, and for discipline was the negro membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. I think that is true, with an 
apology for saying it myself, being one of the number. The 
work the Methodist Episcopal Church has done for the negro 
is one of the brightest pages in the history of missions. I 
want a union of Methodism, and I want you men interested 
in the problem of the South for the sake of the negro. It is 
absolutely easy for us to go off and start a new Church. We 
would be bishops. Penn would be something. I would be 
something. That is easy. That is a dead shot. I know that. 
I know more. I know that in our relation to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as it now stands there is no chance for a 
negro to be a general superintendent. You think we are 
fooled on that question. We are not. We have never asked 
that a negro bishop preside over a white Conference. We 
have never suggested anything but that a negro bishop pre- 
side over colored Conferences. 

Bishop Hoss: Would not that be drawing a color line? 

R. E. Jones: I believe in a color line; I do not have any 
fears about that. There is nothing there that I am afraid of. 
I do not worry about your color line or any color line. The 
truth is, I have felt more at home among colored people than 
with white folks. Southern people can understand that. 
Now, what do we want? We have in the South white Con- 
ferences and colored Conferences already working side by 
side. We affiliate more with you Southern men than we do 
with our white preachers. Mr. Pepper has been in a Sunday 
school institute conducted by myself in the city of Memphis. 
I have been just a little bit grieved that there seem to be 
points of difference that cannot be settled. I think the rela- 
tion of the races is a delicate matter and the crux of the whole 
situation, but I think that with what we have done and with 
what we may do we can get along. We want a jurisdiction, 
but we want it because of its homogeneity of interests and 
environment. All that you can say for your section of coun- 
try we can say from a racial standpoint. Everything you may 
say about a community of interests, about provincial tradi- 
tions, about getting together we say it all concerning our- 
selves. Then we would have a jurisdiction. What do we ask 
you brethren of the South to concede to us, if you call it a 
concession? We are willing that you shall elect the presi- 
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dency of the General Conference in such manner as may safe- 
guard your convictions in that matter. You have a majority 
of the men. You know, brethren—let me speak frankly—that 
if [ were a white man I would never worry about negro domi- 
nation when there were fifteen white men and only five 
negroes. If you have thirty-five bishops and we have five 
bishops, and we leave it to the forty bishops to elect the 
president of the General Conference and you elect a negro, it 
is your fault and not ours. We ask that you do not write into 
the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church anything 
that savors of caste. You will not do in the Methodist Church 
what you refuse to do in the nation. You do not ask me to 
agree to a caste proposition this morning when the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, a man who fought on the side of 
the Confederacy, who is thoroughly orthodox from the South- 
ern standpoint on the race question, declares, as he did the 
other day, the Fifteenth Amendment constitutional. Breth- 
ren, 1 am an American citizen through and through. I vote 
in Louisiana. I voted the Democratic ticket the other day 
for the Governor of the State. I want to say, however, that 
I did not vote the Democratic ticket on national issues. We 
want nothing in the constitution of the Church that says that 
a man, because of his race and color, shall not have such and 
such privileges. We are willing to abide God’s time on that 
question. On the other hand, if you are going to have laws 
to govern the body—now I speak with utter frankness and 
in absolute love; | would not say a word that would give of- 
fense even to the prejudices of any man—if you are going to 
have laws to govern a body and laws to govern our jurisdic- 
tion—and I say this because I believe absolutely in democracy— 
then you must give us our ratio in the body that governs that 
jurisdiction. Am I speaking too much, that you shall give 
us a seat in that general body? Is that anything unusual? 
We are coming together in the South in the Sociological Con- 
gress and other bodies. We Southern white folks and col- 
ored folks are not so afraid of each other as you think we are. 
We are coming together. If you are afraid of the matter of 
seating in the General Conference, let us seat ourselves by 
jurisdiction. You can seat the negroes anywhere you may 
please in the General Conference provided it is done by lot, 
each section taking its chances. That is all we ask. Now, 
brothers, finally, I am anxious to-day for union—God knows 
I am—and I do not want to be the goat. I do not want to be 
the cause of you brethren never coming together. If I knew 
the mind of the Master, I would carry out that mind. We 
have had enough friction. I have suffered enough personally, 
and my race has suffered enough. I am willing right here, in 
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Jesus’s name and for his sake, to do absolutely anything that 
any honest, square, upright man can ask me to do. We are 
not deliberating for a social club. No man has ever had any 
trouble with me on social lines. You have not had any trou- 
ble with me in social lines. You have not had any trouble 
with us here. But we are not operating a social club. We 
are operating a Church of Jesus Christ. I am a sinner saved 
by grace, and I need the gospel. When you were talking the 
other day about a national Church, a Church on race lines, 
my heart began to go down, for I was one of a thousand 
negroes in New Orleans when we gave an ovation to Bishop 
Lambuth, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He 
came to one our Conferences to tell the story of his going 
into Africa. How we did shout and sing and praise! What 
was his story? He told of one John Wesley Gilbert and of 
how a Southern white man trained him and helped him to 
get an education and then sent that negro to Athens to study 
Greek. 

Bishop Candler: Gilbert won a scholarship that sent him 
to Greece. 

R. E. Jones: At any rate, the Southern white people took 
great interest in Gilbert. Bishop Lambuth and John Wesley 
Gilbert went hand in hand into the heart of Africa to estab- 
lish a mission in the name of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. I thought I saw in the address of Bishop Lambuth 
and the occasion to which I refer the coming of the world- 
wide Church. I wrote an editorial on this. You cannot do 
missionary work in Africa and leave the negro to himself in 
the South. I am speaking as a negro to Southern white men 
with absolute deference to you. I want you to have a hand 
in saving the negroes of the South for the sake of the negro. 
Somebody is going to do it. The Roman Catholic Church 
has come into New Orleans in the last year in such a way 
as would astonish you. They have almost unlimited money. 
Mother Drexel has brought from Philadelphia. twenty-five of 
the best women that she could get in her order of sisterhood, 
and they are doing that work. I have never known anything 
taught in any of the schools in the South by one of these 
men or women who came from the North to which you 
could really object from a Southern standpoint. They have 
given us an education and taught us the gospel and how to 
pray, and I think we are all the better citizens for their work. 
Don’t you feel that the movement is going to break to pieces. 
It is not going to break to pieces as far as I am concerned. 
I am going to pray in Jesus’s name that we shall come to- 
gether and have one great, strong Church. You are dealing 
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primarily with 350,000 rlegroes in the Church. We have our 
constitutional rights, but no more in the Methodist Church 
than in the nation. You are not going to ask us to relinquish 
our constitutional rights of membership or of ratio of repre- 
sentation in the General Conference. Aside from that, we 
will show you that we are sweet enough and Christian enough 
and gentlemanly enough to abide in one Church in such a way 
as will be best for the kingdom of God. I hope in his Spirit 
and in his name we shall go forward to-day. If you will re- 
ceive it at some time, I will present the entire paper which 
I delivered at Evanston. One more minute, and I shall be 
through. [At this point the time of the session was ex- 
tended.] I reproduce the paper in the Southwestern this week, 
a paper that appeared in the Epworth Era, which is advanced 
thought from the Southern standpoint on the negro question. 
But it is Southern thought, nevertheless. I propose to keep 
up with the advance of thought. There is not anything in 
that paper that I will not subscribe to. There is not anything 
that will not constitute a program on which we may work. I 
work with the advance thought in the South, the new and 
better South and not an ultra-South. The next forward step 
in the uplift of the negro is to be made by Southern white 
men. I had hoped that here that forward step would be 
taken by these men. You are big enough and have social 
prestige enough to do anything you want for the negro. 

E. C. Reeves secured the floor. 

A. J. Lamar: I move that we continue the discussion of 
this subject when we come together this afternoon at 2:30 
and that Colonel Reeves have the floor at that time. 

The session adjourned at 12:35 P.M. with prayer, and the bene- 
diction pronounced by Bishop Cranston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2:45 p.M. Bishop Cranston called the meeting to order. 

The roll was called, and the following Commissioners were 
present: Bishops, E. E. Hoss, Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, 
W. A. Candler, W. B. Murrah, Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamil- 
ton, W. F. McDowell, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke; ministers, 
F. M. Thomas, W. J. Young, J. M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. 
B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. 
N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar, Edgar Blake, D. G. Downey, J. 
F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, Frank Neff, E. M. Ran- 
dala. = spencer, |. W > Van Cleve, Ae Be Wallace; laymen, 
M. L. Walton, H..N. Snyder, Pod. Maddin, Rey Hyer, IEEE 
Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, J RePepper,&: 
C,. Reeves, H, H. White, G. W. Brown, C. W. Fairbanks, A, 
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W. Harris, C. W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, I. E. Robinson, H. W. 
Rogers, Alex. Simpson, Jr., R. V. Watt. 

A statement concerning the proposed Francis Asbury 
statue, to be erected in the city of Washington, was made by 
Dr. Watson, the chairman of the committee having that mat- 
ter in charge. The architect, Mr. Lukeman, also made cer- 
tain statements with reference to it, answered questions, and 
replied to certain criticisms. 

J. H. Reynolds offered prayer. 

The journal of the morning session was read by Secretary 
Thomas and, with slight corrections, was approved. 

Bishop Candler took the chair. 

At this point and also later in the session Secretary Thomas 
and Secretary Harris announced a large number of telegrams 
received from various individuals and from various bodies of 
Methodists in diverse sections of the country, all urging that 
real progress be made toward unification. 

Bishop Cranston made a statement concerning the pro- 
posed call by the Joint Commission upon President Wilson. 
Inasmuch as it appeared that such a call could not be made 
consistently with due attention to the business of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Downey suggested that Bishop Cranston be re- 
quested to express to President Wilson the pleasure of the 
Commission at his willingness to receive them and to explain 
that the pressure of work would make the pilgrimage at this 
time practically out of the question. Bishop Cranston sug- 
gested that it be left to him to make such answer as the con- 
dition of business might seem to warrant, and this was the 
disposition finally made of the matter. 

E. C. Reeves: I have no set speech. A lawyer seldom has. 
He learns to think on his feet. I certainly have no prejudice 
in the world against the negro. I was born among them. I 
was carried around by them when I could not walk. I was 
raised with them. I worked in the fields with them. My 
father required me to do as much work as any slave he owned. 
I had a black mammy. I had a negro boy who was with me 
during the war, who was as true to me as man could be to 
man. In the South, when our mothers and wives and sisters 
and daughters were at the mercy of this race, there never 
was an outrage known during the war. How could I 
dislike such a race as that? I have an affection for 
them. At the same time I must recognize the social condi- 
tion that exists. One of the speakers—I believe it was Bishop 
Hamilton—said we had to look at this question from the stand- 
point of the negro. Why certainly that is true. But the 
Bishop was almost too circumscribed. He was looking at it, 
taking in 350,000 negroes and leaving out about a million and 
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a half of whom he did not speak. We must take a broader 
view of this question. If we can reach a conclusion here that 
will set off the whites into one unified Church and eventually 
Methodist negroes of the United States into another, why, 
then, the greatest work that has ever been done in Prot- 
estantism will have been done. Can we do it? That is the 
question. I wish now to read what the late Dr. A. B. Leonard 
said: “The negro was the sole cause of the division that was 
precipitated in 1844, and to-day he is the one obstruction to 
reunion. Eliminate the negro, and the two Methodisms will 
flow together as naturally as two rivers unite and flow on in 
the same channel.” But he says that cannot be done. Can 
it be done? That is the question before us here and now. 
It will be sad indeed, after we have come here and have learned 
to love each other as we have, if we go away without accom- 
plishing any good. I will feel sad. But yet I am frank to 
say that I was a pessimist. I started out opposed to this 
whole thing. I wrote against it. My Church moved in the 
other direction and declared for unification. By the good- 
ness and courtesy of some brethren on the appointing com- 
mittee I was placed on this committee. I determined either 
not to take my position as a committeeman or else not to be 
an obstructionist, and so I came up here to help find the way, 
if there be a way, for organic union. I do not understand this 
unification by the method of reorganization. That term was 
used by our General Conference and by the General Confer- 
ence at Saratoga Springs. There is no such thing as unifica- 
tion by the method of reorganization. There can be no such 
thing. Unification is the making of a single unit out of two 
or more units. The old units die, are lost in the creation of 
a new unit. Reorganization is simply a rearrangement of 
what is already in being. [Here the gavel fell.] 

Bishop McDowell: I rise simply to say that I should be 
very glad if I might be permitted as a special courtesy, in 
case it is needed, to complete the small statement I have to 
make, though it take a minute or two beyond the allotted 
time. I rise simply to say a word or two which I hope may 
help to clarify for the present and for the future what is now 
before us and other matters that will be before us as well. 
First, I think, whatever happens or does not happen, we are 
all thankful to God Almighty for his presence during the dis- 
cussion this afternoon. If anybody had said ten years ago 
that this kind of a discussion could have taken place in a body 
made up as this is and be participated in as this discussion was, 
he would have been told that he was a vain dreamer. That 
is first. We thank God for the spirit in which the discussion 
has gone forward up to this time. Secondly, I think it is 
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now perfectly clean to our minds that the problem before us— 
namely, the status of the negro, not simply the status of these 
350,000 of our negroes, but the status of the negro in the 
united Church—is a problem for all of us and not simply for 
some of us. It is a problem for our Church; it is a problem 
for your Church; it is a problem for the white and for the 
negro race. It is our problem. Under God we must solve it 
if we can. We do not well, therefore, to toss it back and 
forth between us or (to use the phrase sometimes used in 
the street) for either of us to’“put up to” the other and hold 
the other responsible for its solution. We do well in the 
spirit of our common Lord and Master to seek to find a com- 
mon and Christian way through this matter, which is ours. 
It seems to me, further, that the basis upon which we must 
determine this may lie along the following principles: First, 
of course, what is right. For what is right will be wise. 
What is wrong cannot be wise. We cannot get the discus- 
sion off the high level. Nobody wants to get the discussion 
off the high level of what is right. Therefore we must hold 
to that high basis, considering the question for the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Further, we have to consider it in the light 
of the question: “What will give us as a united Methodism 
the best and most vital point of contact with the largest and 
most significant missionary problem existing within the re- 
public?” It is not primarily the question of our relation to 
these 350,000 negroes, but primarily for us all the question 
is one of the best point of contact. I do not say what is the 
best point of contact. But we must find the best point of con- 
tact for that real helpfulness and service in Christ’s name 
that will be best for us all. We cannot do a thing, for in- 
stance, and ask God’s blessing upon it that is going to cut 
us off from our opportunity to bless the world and the king- 
dom through what we do in and through the negro race. 
And I go so far as to say that I can appreciate the fact that 
the Northern view of the negro is probably a partial view. 
We do not know the negro as well as you do. I would go far 
enough to say that I think the Northern view of the negro 
is not wholly wrong, nor do I think yours is wholly right. I 
believe that in this great matter neither of us can do the thing 
alone. [Time expired.] Neither of us can do that great 
thing alone. We are face to face in this, as in many other 
matters, with the question not of what a single body can ac- 
complish, but with the question whether a united body can 
- do what needs to be done. [It is true on the foreign field; it 
is true on the home field. We must not, therefore, cut the 
point of contact that will enable us to do our greatest work 
in the greatest missionary field (I am using that word not 
rt 
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invidiously at all), to perform the largest helpfulness to the 
most distinct group of people within the republic. Now, prac- 
tically, here are two or three questions that must be con- 
sidered in the solution of the problem. First, what plan can 
we get through this Commission with substantial unanimity? 
For, believe me, in the vital matters that were under discus- 
sion Saturday and that are under discussion now any one of 
these things that goes through this Commission by a hair- 
breadth majority is not receiving what it must have in order 
to be effective as an agency for unification. Is not that true? 
If anything carries by a majority clear and distinct in one 
of the Commissions and barely carries in the other, it ought 
to give us pause. Secondly, on this point: We have to con- 
sider what, after it has gone through this Commission, we 
can carry through the Churches. And that is even a good 
deal more serious. The Churches. are not here. They fave 
not felt this spirit. They not heard these discussions. Some 
of them do not more than half believe in unification, anyhow. 
Some of them believe that we are doing as well as we could 
expect to. A plan might easily go through the Commission 
and be wrecked in the Churches. We have to consider, there- 
fore, the making of a plan that we can carry through the 
Churches, and in putting the thing through the Churches 
we must hold the confidence of three bodies. We must hold 
the confidence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
that in this particular item we are not flouting and disregard- 
ing or cutting across their convictions and conditions. Broth- 
ers, if the prophecy that has been made that a certain kind 
of union would cause the immediate loss of twenty per cent 
of your membership is true, nothing could induce me to favor 
a plan that would cause such a defection among you. That 
would be too big a price for us to pay. Now, it has been said 
that this defection might be from one. of two sources. It 
has been said that it might be from two, the unthinking and 
backward among you who would be moved according to their 
irrational prejudices; and, on the other hand, it has been said 
that if we adopt a certain kind of union it will cause the loss 
of 500,000 of your best people. Brethren, we never can afford 
to lose either extreme from the Church of Jesus Christ. We 
cannot be indifferent to those that are most backward or to 
those that are most advanced. Therefore we have in this 
plan to conserve the really best spirit, the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, in so far as that spirit obtains among our Southern 
brethren on this subject. And we must not make a plan that 
will be beaten in the Church because of the conviction outside 
this Commission that the plan is cutting across the convic- 
tions of the Church, Of course, also, we must hold the confi-: 
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dence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, that it shall be 
sure that in this plan of unification we are not abandoning 
any principle or any spirit of a half century. You would not 
ask us to do that, not for one minute. I know you perfectly 
well at that point. Nobody here wants anybody else to con- 
cede a sacred principle. The only concession that anybody 
asks anybody else to make here is concession at points of 
opinion that do not contravene or cut across principles that 
either of the great bodies holds dear. In the next place, we 
must hold the confidence not only of the negro brethren who 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church, but of that small 
group in such fashion as to send a thrill of hope that they are 
to be helped along the way of self-development and progress, 
a thrill of hope through that great body of negro life in 
America and Africa which the Protestant Church must lead 
or lose. With these principles, Mr. President and brethren— 
and I thank you more than I can tell for permitting me to 
say them through—with these principles it seems to me that 
we ought before we have finished to appoint a strong stand- 
ing committee, not in hopelessness, not in despair, not with 
a sense that it cannot be done, but with hope, hope that I 
did not feel yesterday, with confidence that I did not have 
yesterday, confidence that has been mightily increased dur- 
ing this day, a strong committee to which with confidence 
and with hope we shall commit all the documents that are 
in existence, official and unofficial, touching this matter, to 
which committee we shall commit the speeches that were 
this morning made upon this subject and to which commit- 
tee, let us hope, under God may be sent the spirit in which 
this discussion went forward to-day, that committee to work 
on these principles in the endeavor to reach that kind of plan 
that would not only carry through the Commission itself, but 
carry through the Churches and have the abiding favor of the 
Lord God Almighty... For we are face to face not with the 
simple question of whether we can or cannot get together. 
We are face to face with that question and face to face with 
it as it affects one of the largest missionary questions. that 
ever confronted a great Church. No other body ought to 
have the hold upon the negro at home and abroad that the 
Methodist Church has or should have. Heaven help us! Mr. 
Chairman, I offer that, not by way of motion, but as such 
small contribution as I have to this question. I do not pre- 
tend to say what plan must be adopted. I only try to say 
what sort of principles must be conserved in the creation and 
adoption of the plan. And JI am just as sure as I am of any- 
thing that we ought not now to vote upon anything except 
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the creation of such a committee and have that act in such a 


spirit as that. 

E. B. Chappell: I like that part of Bishop McDowell’s 
speech in which he pleads for the larger vision. We have dis- 
cussed this matter largely as if there were only two Churches 
interested in this unification question, the Methodist Episco- 
pal and the Methodist Episcopal, South. Under the original 
action that we adopted at Oklahoma City and that was sub- 
sequently adopted at Saratoga we look out farther than that. 
That plan took into consideration such other branches of the 
negro Methodism of America as might desire to join in the 
negotiations. Some of the speeches made here this morning 
assumed that those negro Methodist bodies have no interest 
in this matter and probably would not consent to come into 
our negotiations at all. But how do we know? We have not 
approached these negroes. As a matter of course, their self- 
respect is not going to permit them to come and ask if they 
may be permitted to come into our deliberations and see if 
some plan cannot be worked out that is large enough to com- 
prehend in its scope all negro Methodists in America. In other 
words, I think we ought to plan largely and maybe plan for 
a little longer time than we have had in mind, not being too 
hasty. Perhaps, if you will think about what I am trying to 
say, you will see how this view throws light on the things 
that were said by some of the representatives of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, this morning. We want to 
lay plans for the helping of all these negro Methodists and 
through them of all the negroes in the United States. Some 
things that have been proposed at once become impossible 
when we take this larger view of the task before us. I have 
been thinking about what some of our brethren have said 
about the impossibility of putting the colored members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church out. As a matter of course, 
no one of us ever thought of asking our brethren of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to do any such thing. But we have 
thought that perhaps in planning for the larger interests of 
American Methodism, both white and colored, there might 
come a day when in our deliberations our colored brethren 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church would see that it was best 
for them to become the nucleus of a great organization of 
colored Methodists that should be vitally related to us and 
yet might be left free to work out their own racial destiny in 
their own way. 

T. N. Ivey: I have only a few words to say. We have ap- 
proached a stage in these proceedings where there seems to 
be presented to us that which is disappointing. But I wish 
to say that I have no feeling of that kind whatever. I be- 
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lieve that the only doubtful element in this whole question is 
the time element, and that as truly as God reigns and as 
surely as he will conduct his‘Church to a successful goal, just 
so certainly shall we see unification of the Methodisms accom- 
plished. I wish to say, however, that I desire to go on rec- 
ord as believing that all that has been said by our Northern 
brethren on this question this morning is utterly sincere. I 
wish them to know that we appreciate the fact that they are 
facing a very serious condition. I wish them to know that 
we recognize the fact that they have a twofold difficulty, so 
to speak. It is impossible for them to intimate by a single 
word that they desire these colored brethren to solve the dif- 
ficulty by removing themselves. I believe, my brethren of 
the Northern Methodist Church, that you feel you have a 
great moral and spiritual duty which you have not yet accom- 
plished with respect to them. There is not a man on this 
Commission who does not thoroughly realize that fact. At 
the same time I would not have any one of my Northern 
brethren to leave the meeting to-day, much less leave Balti- 
more, with the idea that we of the South do not have the 
same difficulty before us. We face a situation, a condition—a 
condition which is as imperious as empire itself, a condition 
which has all the opacity and hardness of a stone wall, a con- 
dition brought about by a public sentiment hardened through 
years of history and based firmly on tradition. It is a senti- 
ment which is perfectly willing to say to us, “Reorganize 
Methodism and give the negro a vital opportunity,” which is 
willing to have the colored element in our Annual Confer- 
ences, which is willing to have a colored jurisdiction, but, 
nevertheless, a sentiment which says (we shall not here go 
into argument as to whether it is right or wrong) that there 
cannot be in our lawmaking bodies that element which is not 
allowed in a single Southern State in our legislatures or in 
the Congress of the United States. These are very. frank 
words. There is not a single Southern State that would keep 
in power a legislature composed partly of our colored breth- 
ren. There is not a single Southern State that would keep 
in Congress our colored brethren. I am not saying anything 
about the moral nature of that sentiment, but it is the fact. 
We would find the same sentiment staring us in the face in 
forming a General Conference of such nature as that our 
people would be privileged to say: “Our laws are being made 
by the colored brethren.” I do not believe that our Southern 
people would refrain from giving us trouble on that very 
point. At the same time, with all that is before us, my faith 
in God is strong enough to make me believe that we can do 
our duty to the unified Methodism, that we can do our duty 
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to our colored brethren, that we can make them a vital part 
of our Church, and at the same time please both North and 
South and, above all things, please God himself. Those are 
very frank words, and I felt that they should be spoken in 
all love and candor at this important juncture, with the full 
understanding that in all our negotiations in determining the 
place of the colored membership in the reorganized Church 
we are guided only by the consideration of what is the highest 
good to the greatest number of the negro race. Following 
this rule, I can see nothing but an independent relation for 
the negro or an organic relation free from the legislative 
function in the highest lawmaking body of the reorganized 
Church. 

J. W. Van Cleve: My brethren of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will all bear testimony that I am by nature a rather 
timid and fearful man. I am more afraid of some things than 
of others. One of the things that I am a little afraid of here 
is that quite frequently we shall consider this question from 
the viewpoint of how we can get the negro out of the way 
so that we can get together. I do not believe that the prob- 
lem can be solved in that way. I do not believe that there 
are two or three different paths by which we can get by this 
question. After all, the big question that we have to con- 
sider is not how we may put the negro in such position as 
will enable us to have a unified Church, but how we can so 
adjust ourselves to the negro as to solve this tremendous 
problem of our civilization. I do not think that we are in a 
position to discuss very rationally, and certainly by no means 
finally, the place of the negro in the reorganized Church until 
we have first of all discussed what kind of a constructive pro- 
gram we can get together on for the solution of this problem 
of the negro himself. Much stress was laid this morning on 
the fact, asserted and conceded, that we have done something 
for the negro in the South. But I would remind you of this 
other fact: that what we have done for him in the South we 
nave done under a tremendous handicap. I am absolutely 
sure that there is only one final solution to this negro ques- 
tion, and that is not in finding a place ecclesiastical for the 
negro, but jn finding a policy upon which we can get together 
and put the whole power of the white Methodism in this na- 
tion at the task of solving that problem. We have had all 
the time to reach over the heads of the white environment 
of the negro to help them. We have not been able to get the 
purchase we needed. I do not think we can solve that prob- 
lem by that process ever on earth. I do believe, I would like 
to be confirmed in the belief, that we have made the best 
progress toward the civilization and Christianization of the 
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negro in America that has been made yet. We have worked 
on the outside. But if we can find a plan by which the men 
who are closest of all to the negro, who understand him best 
and are best understood by him, will heartily approve of 
and cooperate in this business, we shall have gone very far. 
So I think the wisest thing before us is the proposition of 
Bishop McDowell. If we can have a committee so consti- 
tuted not superficially, but carefully and constructively, to con- 
sider all that has been done for the negro and how it has been 
and what can be done and come before this body and before 
the Church, North and South, with a great, comprehensive 
declaration of what ought to be done and of how the condi- 
tions can be met, I think we shall make more progress than 
can otherwise be made. I would rather wait twenty years to 
solve this problem if necessary. But I believe we could leave 
the question to such a committee and find a way. 

A. F. Watkins: I wish, first of all, to say that I indorse 
most heartily both the wisdom and good spirit of the sugges- 
tion made by Bishop McDowell in reference to the commit- 
tee. I would like, if it were possible, to make plain to my 
brethren of the North how this matter of the relation of the 
colored people to the Church appears to those living in the 
extreme South. In this I can speak with confidence, for I 
was born and reared in the southern portion of one of the 
Gulf States. I have never lived anywhere else, and from my 
childhood I have been saturated with the traditions of South- 
ern Methodism. In some degree, I think, I am free from 
prejudice. JI have been among the negroes all my life, and 
some of my best friends have been members of that race. I 
do not know when I first came to believe that it is the will of 
God that the Methodisms of the North and South should be 
united. I have believed it consistently for years. I have 
come here earnestly desiring that this thing should come to 
pass. I have no desire to see objections to union and mag- 
nify them. I wish to remove them as far as they can be re- 
moved. But I have not come with the intention of closing 
my eyes to real hindrances. I wish to see them, for only as 
they are seen and removed can this which I desire be brought 
about. The negroes in the South, who throng our streets and 
are in all our homes, are not those to whom we could safely 
commit the solution of the civil and religious probiems that 
confront us. It is no reflection upon them to say that they 
are backward and incompetent; they are undeveloped intel- 
lectually, morally, socially, industrially. I know them. They 
are more numerous than white people in Mississippi. They 
are working the cotton fields, they are the unskilled laborers, 
they are workers in the humblest tasks. The negro as we 
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know him is not typed by Dr. Penn here or Dr. Jones. 
Bishop Hamilton is a type of the people among whom he 
lives. In the same sense it is not so with Dr. Penn. Possibly 
my brethren of the North do not know this. But Bishop 
Hamilton knows that these refined and cultured men do not 
type the negro of the South. Some years ago it was my privi- 
lege and pleasure to have as a guest in my home an honored 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the ses- 
sion of a negro Conference over which he was presiding. One 
day I said to him: “Bishop, don’t you think it would be best 
to set these brethren apart in a separate and independent 
Church, sustaining very close relations to the white Meth- 
odist Churches, somewhat after the plan adopted by the 
Southern Church in the organization of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church?” He said in reply: “When I look 
into the faces of these people and see their helplessness, I can- 
not rid myself of the thought that they need the guiding and 
helping hand of their white brethren.” Bishop Hamilton said 
practically the same thing this morning, and I believe it is 
true. Now, all this means that the Southern negro is help- 
less, immature, unstable morally, insolvent financially, un- 
tutored. I am not blaming him that he is so. I may be more 
to blame for the facts than he. But he is the ward of the 
nation and the Church. Some provision must be made for 
him. Why may he not be set apart in a Regional Conference 
of the Church and yet not sustain to the General Conference 
of the Church the same relation as that sustained by the cul- 
tured and self-supporting Conferences of the East, the Mid- 
dle West, or the white Conferences of the South. As a race 
he is not to-day capable of making the laws of the State or 
Church. He constitutes the greatest missionary field of 
American Methodism. ‘hat he contributes to the enterprises 
of the Church I have no doubt, but he is not self-supporting. 
Why may he not sustain to the Church the same relation as 
that sustained by other missionary peoples who may, in the 
‘vent of the reorganization of the Church, be set apart into 
tegional Conferences? Is this too great a price to be paid 
4y us, to be paid by him, for the reuniting of the severed body 

f American Methodism? . 

R. N. Snyder: I think we are getting now to put the em- 
shasis in our thinking at the right point. For a while this 
aorning we were, I believe, a little too narrow in our think- 
ng. We weré concerned too largely with rights and privi- 
.eges of those*that.we have and were not thinking so much 
about those. that we have not. I believe that it is the best 
for the negro himself, the mass of them outside both white 
Methodisms, to give him ‘his chance at his own people in an 
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independent Church. I believe that not because I am so 
much concerned about what our Southern people will think 
if we allow a few colored men to go into a General Confer- 
ence. I believe our people will go just as far as the reason- 
ably unified leadership of this whole Commission will go. 
Wherever we go as a unit with earnestness and intelligence 
our people will go with us in the main. However, whenever 
we attach negro Methodists to white Churches we have set 
a barrier between them and their service to their own people. 
You, Dr. Penn and Dr. Jones, spoke of what the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has done for the negro, and the story of 
what this Church has done has been one of the noblest stories 
of American history. But you have not been able to do all 
that you could have done, because the negroes themselves 
draw caste lines among themselves. I know how they feel. 
To illustrate this I might quote you much they are saying 
about “them white folks niggers,’ meaning the colored peo- 
ple affiliated with white Churches. They feel somehow that 
when you have stepped away from them for any reason they 
also must step away from you. You are never going to get 
at the colored man, therefore, until the colored man himself, 
with the consciousness of race pride and race initiative and 
race idealism, turns his back on everything except the welfare 
of the race. I do not know whether as a colored man I could 
do it or not, but I know that if I did I should not seek far to 
find a rare romance of Christian experience and achievement. 
I could take you to Carolina and Mississippi and Alabama, 
and as a colored man working for colored men I could offer 
you a field that would call to your heart with such a romance 
of appeal as would give color to every gray and haggard day 
that you might have otherwise. For the sake of the negro, 
therefore, we have got to do something of that kind by the 
negro, for the negro. Now, in the next place, this is an Amer- 
ican problem. It is not Southern; it is not Northern. It may 
be that we have reached the point right here where, with the 
passion of a great faith that desectionalizes the whole prob- 
lem, all of us can do for these people something more than we 
have done. 

W. J. Young: I want to preface what I have to say by 
this statement: that a large part of my ministry in very busy 
large city Churches has been given to personal touch with 
the colored people. I have found no difficulty, because I have 
sought them, in preaching in their churches and in rendering 
other services to them in religious and social and moral up- 
lift. I believe that whatever is done by this Commission 
ought to be done with one purpose (and only one) in view, and 
that is to do what is best for the development and uplift of 
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the colored race. We that are strong should bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak. Paul could say that he was a debtor, be- 
cause he had treasures of grace and truth that others did not 
have. So far as I am concerned, I have the fullest sense of 
this obligation, and because I feel that and have conducted 
my life, as far as I knew, from this point of view I want to 
say this: that I am convinced that your failure, so far as you 
have failed, in your work in the South and among the colored 
people—and I give all credit and all honor to what you have 
done—has been due to the fact that your work has been done 
in the face of Southern convictions upon what to us is funda- 
mental and because you have not been willing to carry out 
the very program suggested of the separation of the two 
races. I cannot stop to illustrate that or enlarge it to any 
great. extent; but I- am convinced that it is true. Your 
Church—I think the facts will bear out this statement—has 
not been growing of recent years as other negro Methodist 
organizations in the South have been growing. It is because, 
on the one side, you have not had the thoroughgoing sym- 
pathy and support of the white people of the South. And, on 
the other hand, there is (what I hail with joy) a large growth 
of self-consciousness among the negroes which has led them 
to feel that they must assert their own independence and 
work out their own salvation. I do not believe that these two 
colored men beside me themselves thoroughly understand 
the problems of their own race. It is a peculiar fact that 
negroes of their type do not understand the negro of the 
South as thoroughly as do the white people of the South. I 
do not think it is going to be so hard to bring the negroes 
together as these two brethren state. About eighteen months 
ago I was present at a meeting of one hundred and twenty- 
five Methodist preachers, representing all branches of colored 
Methodism. They were about as strong colored preachers as 
I have ever met in any communion. I think they voted unani- 
mously in favor of uniting all colored Methodists in one great 
Church. I believe that men like these colored men who sit 
beside me, if they had the courage or heroism to do it, could 
solve the problem for themselves and for the colored race by 
going out and being brave enough to face their brethren and 
to speak the truth to them as the Southern white people who 
love the negro understand it, thus solving the great problem 
that has been agitating the Churches ever since the war by 
bringing about the formation of the negro Methodists into an 
entirely separate ecclesiastical organization in sympathetic 
touch with their white brethren. ; 

H. H. White: I speak with great diffidence, because my 
own convictions are not yet firmly fixed and for the further 
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reason that I feel somewhat like a novice. But, coming from 
the far Southern State of Louisiana, I suppose it is well for me 
to speak for the purpose of helping some gentlemen here to 
know something of conditions as they exist and of sentiment 
as I interpret it in that State. The relation of the races in 
Louisiana for the last thirty or nearly forty years has been 
pleasant. The colored race has made very great progress in 
that State. I live at the geographic center of the State, in 
the great Red River Valley, a sugar- and cotton-producing 
country. I suppose there is scarcely a more conservative 
place in the South. The white population is the old Southern 
white population. The negroes are the negroes who were 
born and reared there. So far as the negroes are concerned, 
there has been little emigration from there or immigration 
thereto. As an illustration of the feeling of the white people 
in that section of Louisiana—and I believe it is typical not 
only of that community, but of others similarly situated in 
the South—I will say this: Very recently one of the largest 
plantations in the environs of Alexandria, where I live, what 
had formerly been a great cotton plantation, was bought by 
a gentleman for the purpose of being divided and sold to 
small farmers. In the division of that place about two thou- 
sand acres were allotted for sale to white people. Some 
twelve hundred or fifteen hundred acres of it will be divided 
into five- or ten-acre tracts and sold to well-to-do colored men, 
many of whom have acquired property and lead respectable 
lives and are respected families in that community. As an- 
other illustration of the sentiment in that community, I will 
say that not more than a week before I left home there came 
into the community a gentleman representing the Baptist 
Missionary Society. He had to do with the removal of a 
university from New Orleans and its location in the country. 
The primary purpose of that university is to educate colored 
ministers and teachers, also to perform the general functions 
of educational institutions. He came to my office with a let- 
ter and asked me whether I thought the location of such an 
institution as that in the environment would be agreeable to 
the white people. I told him that I thought it would, that 
we had committed ourselves to the education of the negro 
race, were taxing ourselves heavily for that purpose, had re- 
cently begun the erection of a $20,000 high-school building 
for them in that city, and that any institution that would edu- 
cate the negroes and relieve the pressure on the public school 
funds would be welcome. But I said I would prefer that he 
appear before the Chamber of Commerce for their views. I 
called that, body together. It was composed of men of the 
world, not of Methodists. Some of them were Jews, and some 
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were Catholics. They unanimously invited that institution 
to locate there and said they would welcome it. I do not 
know that that has much to do with the question at issue, but 
it illustrates the spirit. I approve in a general way the plan 
outlined by Bishop McDowell as I understand it and the sen- 
timents concerning the relations of the races just expressed 
by Dr. Ivey. 

C. M. Bishop: I hope you will not grow weary with so long 
a succession of Southern speakers. Brethren, I think that 
you will be convinced, by the fact that every man wishes to 
give his testimony, that the representatives of the South 
realize something of the seriousness of the problem that is 
before them. The fact is that they have long been working 
at the task of serving and saving the negro and of solving 
the race problem in their own States. True, this is an Ameri- 
can, a national, problem, but it is peculiarly a Southern prob- 
lem. It affects our social life most intimately; it has much 
to do with our commercial and industrial life; it has tremen- 
dous political significance. Because of the fact that the negro 
lives in the South, it affects us not simply as an academic 
sociological problem, but as a matter that touches our most 
intimate well-being and that of our children and the millions 
of both races. We are facing the problem, not afraid of it, 
but realizing that it must be solved. We have not been alto- 
gether negligent about it, but we have not been altogether 
sure about it. There is, I dare say, a course of study either 
in the classroom or in the college Y. M. C. A. of every Meth- 
odist college in the South which covers the social problem 
which the negro suggests. Textbooks are written upon it. 
A valuable little volume is circulated among our college stu- 
dents, men and women, the author of which is a Methodist 
preacher. And there is more than one such volume which 
they read and study. The youth of our section are coming 
to be conscious of the importance and significance of this 
problem, which has got to be solved and can be solved only 
from the Christian standpoint. Nothing less and nothing else 
than the principles of Christianity will overcome this deep- 
seated thing that we call race feeling or race prejudice. We 
are concerned about these things. It is a proposal which we 
heartily second that we help each other, that you of the North 
meet us of the South, familiar with the conditions that obtain 
there and with the negro character, giving due consideration 
to our standpoint, and that at the same time as Christian men 
and citizens of this country you contribute your aid to the 
solution of this problem. Coming back to the original ques- 
tion, let me say that a limitation has been put about the dis- 
cussion which would exclude a phase of it to which I want 
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to give a little thought. It has been suggested that we should 
postpone future problems and difficulties for future consider- 
ation and deal now with the concrete situation before us, leav- 
ing the future to work itself out. I do not concur with that 
view. I do not think it is quite wise to try to hide from your- 
self what the future may either promise or threaten. I would 
like these brethren, who represent the colored constituency 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to imagine for them- 
selves, and to visualize if they can, a General Conference ten 
years from now in the united Church in which their people 
would be present representing a small percentage of the mem- 
bership, say one-fifth or one-tenth. How ineffective would 
be their work for themselves! How unsatisfactory! What 
little independence they would have as individuals! Still, a 
self-conscious group, acting together with complete solidarity, 
what independent contribution could they make to the legis- 
lation of that body in which they were overwhelmingly out- 
numbered? And would there not be danger that they be a 
disturbing element? The question of place and power would 
come up in the midst of the legislation and of the other work 
of the General Conference. Would not that reduce their use- 
fulness there? Why cannot we establish a Church, including 
the present colored membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which, nevertheless, legislates completely for itself 
in racial sections? [Time extended.] It seems to be so simple 
a thing that I actually feared it might excite a smile. But I 
do think there is something in this. Let us have one great 
Methodist Church body, composed of all races, but carrying 
forward its life and doing its legislation in racial General 
Conferences. Let them meet simultaneously and at the same 
place. Let them have some sort of nexus binding them to- 
gether and probably joint committees of consultation. I do 
not know any precedent. But might it not be something like 
the proposed League of Nations of which we hear so much? 
At any rate, there should be some vital organic relationship 
obliging us to work in the closest codperation, but at the 
same time preserving for each race its own significant inde- 
pendence. I think we can do this without driving anybody 
out of the Church or erecting any wall of separation between 
ourselves and these brethren whom we want to serve and 
save and whom we want to prevent from becoming a menace 
to the entire civilization of our country. I think we can make 
such an arrangement as will keep them still in the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but allow the color line, which, 
as my Brother Jones suggested, runs between the Annual Con- 
ferences, to run on through the General Conference. You 
will have'to invent some means by which you can keep these 
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racial General Conferences in vital connection with each 
other, but that is not beyond the ability of some of these ec- 
clesiastical statesmen. It can be done in such a way as to erect 
these brethren into a colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which will then draw to itself a united colored Church, as we 
shall hope to draw to ourselves other Methodist bodies and 
become a united white Methodist Church. I do not think this 
is a mere dream or that it is too simple to have in it the sug- 
gestion of a practical solution of our difficulty. 

Bishop Cranston: Somebody has made the remark that 
time is an element in the success of the movement that we 
have in hand. This forenoon I was thinking that the matter 
is likely to go forward more rapidly than the most sanguine 
of us had dared to hope. I am aware that it is difficult to 
change the attitude of people toward matters that affect so- 
cial, religious, and industrial life. I think this question does 
affect us in these particulars, both North and South. And 
yet if ever there was a movement in which God seemed di- 
rectly concerned and as to which his will has been manifested 
through the operation of his spirit upon the minds of men 
ready to listen, we are now dealing with that kind of a move- 
ment. We may recall how the suggestions of the Joint Com- 
mission at Chattanooga were apparently ignored by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Surely 
Bishop Denny and Bishop Hoss have had something of the 
same kind in their thought. I am sure I have heard them 
mention it, notably at the first meeting of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Federation after our General Conference. It is my 
judgment that if that matter had been pressed upon the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1912 the movement would have died then 
and there. Yet at the next General Conference, in 1916, with 
a tremendous enthusiasm and a unanimity born directly of 
the Spirit of God, the basic principles of those suggestions 
were adopted. My recollection is that when that meeting at 
Chattanooga adjourned there was hardly a man of us who 
had dared to pledge that he would stand before his con- 
stituency and advocate all that those suggestions contained. 
Behold what a transformation has occurred in the larger of 
these two communions in that time! I am afraid that some 
of us by our timidity will arrest the movement of the Spirit 
of God, if such a thing can be done. This is not the hour to 
take counsel of our fears. The time to move in a great matter 
like this is when God is moving. Our time is now. I am not 
so sanguine as to believe that we could possibly come to an 
agreement here as to all the detziis that pertain to the con- 
struction of the new constitution, but I am persuaded of 
the probability that any action of this Joint Commission 
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which may be adopted with a considerable degree of unani- 
nimity will find acceptance with our people on both sides. I 
believe with the brother who said a little while ago that the 
men in this Commission can direct the sentiment of the peo- 
ple at home. I am not afraid of the people at home. They 
are by a large majority in favor of this movement. They are 
tired of the old order of things. As to the practical point 
that we have to deal with here just now—the form the repre- 
sentation of the negro membership in our Church shall take 
in the new organization, what shall be their status—I do not 
see that it matters a great deal if our attitude toward the 
question be right. We talk about a sociological problem. 
It takes two factors at least to make such a problem. There 
is the negro with what he is on one side; on the other side 
the white people and what they are. I can hardly be ex- 
pected that all the change necessary to adjust these two 
factors to each other shall take place on one part only. Both 
must make concessions. Our negro brethren are ready to 
do what is right. I believe that Bishop Leete is justified 
when he says, from an intimate knowledge of the colored peo- 
ple, that they are ready to do what is necessary in order to 
bring about this desirable end. I stood a few years ago on 
Point Inspiration, up in Yellowstone Park. I looked down 
into that awful chasm and saw an eagle’s nest. My attention 
was drawn to it by a disturbance. Some one remarked: “The 
parent eagle is trying to dislodge the young ones from the 
nest.” It looked cruel. But otherwise there would be no 
eagles in the sky. We have no disposition to dislodge our 
colored brethren, but they may claim the air. In the plan of 
Dr. Du Bose the kind of nexus is of vital moment. Is it pos- 
sible through such a nexus to hold in comity the two races? 
We are God’s children on both sides. We are recognizing it. 
I have heard to-day that which has thrilled me—the ready 
recognition on both sides of our joint duty to bring forward 
these people, whose misfortune it is and not their fault that 
they do not stand upon the same plane of intellectual develop- 
ment and spiritual culture with the white race. May we not 
fail in that holy task! 

J. F. Goucher: There are two fundamental necessities in the 
development of mankind. First is the privilege of making one’s 
own mistakes. Until there is self-interpretation there can be 
no possibility of development. If it stops short of this, it is 
only an abortion. There must a'so be the necessity of correct- 
ing one’s own mistakes. When the privilege of making one’s 
own mistakes is accompanied py the necessity of correcting one’s 
own mistakes, you are going far toward the development of 
self-consciousness and self-interpretation, which are the fun- 
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damental elements in personality. While I do not discount 
in the least the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to our colored friends, we have denied them to a large extent 
both this privilege and this necessity. We have not permitted 
them to make their own mistakes. There have been mis- 
takes enough, far too many, but the General Conference has 
insisted on monopolizing this privilege. Neither have we 
corrected the mistakes we have made, but too often simply 
satisfied ourselves with going on and making other mistakes. 
I speak in this from the side of the colored man. I have 
been president of the board of trustees of a college for col- 
ored people for over thirty years and have had considerable 
interesting experience and have observed their development. 
And it is a matter of observation and my best judgment that, 
speaking for them, they need an autonomous existence, not 
outside Methodism but so related to Methodism that they 
may find self-interpretation at the same time they are de- 
veloping self-consciousness. Otherwise, our nation is in dan- 
ger, and the Church is in danger, and the colored people are 
absolutely in danger in all their relationships. There is one 
thing, however, that I do not altogether like this afternoon. 
I have been delighted with the spirit and with our progress 
psychologically. It is first the specific and afterwards the 
general. I do not like standing here and talking on the negro 
question as though that were the only question confronting 
the Methodist Church. This question of race consciousness, 
inseparable from the question of race interpretations, has been 
more insistent in Japan. They realized it through the or- 
ganization of a Japanese Church. It is insistent in China, 
tremendously so. I have participated in at least four Con- 
ferences there in which they were discussing the possibility 
of getting together for self-government. It is emerging in 
India. ‘It is becoming insistent in Latin America and else- 
where. Therefore I should like to see this question discussed 
on the broader plane of the fundamental principles involved 
and not on a particular plane, as though it applied to negroes 
as altogether different from the rest of humanity. I think it 
would be very much more desirable if we should come to the 
discussion of the fundamental principles. It was to that I 
was referring on Saturday when I said I thought there ought 
to be Regional Conferences, possibly for Eastern Asia and 
for Southern Asia and for Latin America and for Africa and 
the Africans, and that we should make one, or possibly two, 
for Europe. These are parts of the very problem we are 
facing here. If we discussed it on the broader basis, it would 
not be special legislation, not open to the suspicion of trying 
to force the negro out of Methodism any more than when we 
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sent our children from the primary to the secondary school 
and to college preparatory and from college to the post- 
graduate work. Further, the Lord Christ came in the full- 
ness of time; time was not an element in Almighty God’s re- 
lation to the advent of Jesus. He is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever; but time was a fundamental element in the 
evolution of human desire and human appreciation and hu- 
man understanding. And this is fhe case just here. We have 
come in the fullness of time now to face these problems. I 
will make a confession because our Church has been misin- 
terpreted. There has been a good deal of criticism that the 
plan of the Joint Commission adopted at Chattanooga was not 
presented for action before the General Conferece of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1912. I was one of the sub- 
committee of two which wrote that report for our Standing 
Committee. The other one wrote a paragraph presenting 
that plan for the action of the General Conference. When 
we came to compare notes, I insisted that for the present that 
recommendation be left out of the report. I think anybody 
who knows me will not write me down as belated in my in- 
terest in unification. I said to the other member of the com- 
mittee: “Don’t let us do anything but report the plan to our 
General Conference for information, because, in my judg- 
ment, our General Conference is not ready for it, and it would 
come to them when they are in such an attitude as to give it 
discouraging treatment.” After considerable discussion we 
brought this matter to the full committee. The larger com- 
mittee heard the discussion, and they agreed to have the 
“plan” presented to the General Conference in that way. It 
was not because we ignored it, but because we recognized 
that the fullness of time had not come. As Bishop Cranston 
has said, “four years later it came with the unanimous in- 
dorsement of our General Conference.” [Time extended.] 
I think that will be the case here. We are not at this time 
ready to formulate a definite statement concerning this ques- 
tion of the negro relation. And when we formulate it, in my 
judgment, it should be formulated upon general principles. 
If we can state a general principle which is logical, I give it 
as the fundamental basis of all my thinking and acting, that 
whatsoever is logical will be chronological. Therefore if you 
hold this matter with others, if such there be, upon which we 
may differ in abeyance for the present and make a statement 
of those things on which we practically agree, such as the 
scope and limitations of the General Conference, of the neces- 
sity for the independent but cooperative power of the 
Regional Conferences and their functions—if you state these 
things on which we agree and appoint a committee to more 
12 
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carefully consider all the relationships of the questions in- 
volved as general principles with the understanding that some 
of these may have special application or modification in dif- 
ferent areas and let your committee have time to work over 
these problems until our next meeting, I doubt not that we 
can make great progress. And that progress will be toward 
what we all and the great Church behind us are praying that 
God may bring to consummation. Thus we may hasten the 
coming of his purposes by not being in undue haste before a 
constituency which is not quite educated up to its full import. 

C. W. Fairbanks: A few years ago I had the pleasure of at- 
tending a General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at Birmingham as a fraternal lay delegate 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. In contemplating 
what my message should be I was impressed with the idea 
that I should advocate the reunion of the two great branches 
of Methodism. I took into my confidence several of my 
friends and was advised by some of them, who were sup- 
posed to be wise, to omit reference to a subject that might 
be the source of extreme irritation. I was assured that if I 
ventured upon an argurhent in favor of reunion I would meet 
a very chilly reception at the hands of our Southern breth- 
ren. I was not impressed with the force of the suggestion. 
I devoted a fair share of what I had prepared for utterance 
to declaring the hope that the two great branches of the 
Methodist Church should come into full organic reunion, and 
I was amazed to find so many of my Southern brethren 
who commended the position I had taken. I never was 
received anywhere with more cordial hospitality. I found 
upon every hand warm hearts, sympathizing friends. And 
from that day to this I have been profoundly grateful for it 
all. It seemed to me then to be monstrous that in the United 
States of America there should be these divided elements of 
what should be a united Church. While I have not added to 
the propaganda of that movement, I have been profoundly 
impressed by the progress that has been made by you gentle- 
men and others more intimately engaged in the work of the 
Master. When I was put upon this Commission by my great 
Church at Saratoga, I accepted the commission with alacrity, 
although distrustful of my ability to add to the solution of 
the great problem. There is an aspect, as I view it, which 
has not received proper emphasis here, but which has weight 
in my own mind. That is the tremendous benefit that will 
flow to the republic of the United States from binding together 
as one these two mighty armies of Methodism—four millions 
upon upon the one side, two millions upon the other, stand- 
ing for the best thoughts and the best purposes of a hundred 
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million people. The lines of cleavage that so long existed 
between North and South and the mention of which caused 
a feeling of acrimony but a few years ago in the providence 
of God Almighty have disappeared, and the bitter memories 
of the past are buried beyond the reach of the hand of resur- 
rection. It unfortunately is the case that the currents of so- 
cial interest, commercial interest, political interest still run 
too much along the old groove. We fellowship more East 
and West than we do North and South. It has been my for- 
tune in the past to come into touch with many of you and 
to pass frequently North and South. And I have felt that if 
the people could all see what many of us have seen and could 
come into touch with the great, loyal, noble-hearted North 
and South it were well for the republic, it were well for us 
all. There are great questions in the future. God Almighty 
is solving political problems upon the bloody fields of Europe. 
What of America? And what is the future of America? | 
do not know, nor do you. God alone in his omniscience 
knows. The veil is drawn before our vision. There is one 
thing I think we may take for granted, and that is that there 
will be much need in the future of the complete solidarity of 
the United States. We must have a homogeneous people of 
100,000,000, each interested in the other’s welfare from one 
end of the republic to the other. I have had a dream, Mr. 
Chairman, that it were better for me, for my countrymen, 
for America if we were a little more thoroughly fused North 
and South and East and West. I have had the dream that 
if the great Churches of Methodism were united organically, 
sympathetically, and doctrinally, if they were fused together 
with no trace of old divisions, it would strengthen the very 
foundation of the republic of the United States. [Time ex- 
tended.] It isn’t my purpose unduly to weary your patience. 
I may have to go westward before your deliberations termi- 
nate, but I could not go without a word. I have been pro- 
foundly impressed with the spirit of this assembly. I believe 
it is a composite expression of the best judgment and the will 
and the feeling of the millions of the North and the millions 
of the South. How far we are from the day of which I spoke 
when we met at Birmingham! 

Bishop Hoss: I remember your appeal to your “fellow Re- 
publicans.” 

C. W. Fairbanks: Well, I never had so much applause as 
was evoked by the slip of my tongue. I turned to the ven- 
erable Bishop Wilson, who was presiding, and said to him, 
“Bishop, will you grant me absolution?” and he said he 
would. And I said at once that the great audience was so 
magnificent that they made me feel so at home that I felt free 
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to talk as I liked. I have known, as we all have, some of the 
practical difficulties that lie between the present and the con- 
‘summation of our desires. From the time I took up the study 
of the subject until now that dream has never vanished from 
‘my mind, and I hope that in God’s providence before I reach 
the end of my earthly life I may see a consolidated American 
Methodism. There is much work for the Church to do. The 
solution of the problems of the future is bound up more and 
“more with moral questions. Who, save God Almighty, can 
measure the power of a consolidated, reunited Methodist 
Church? We have always been united in heart, in sentiment, 
in common Christian experience. We have always realized 
that there was perhaps one great obstruction in the way. 
Prejudice? Yes, but prejudice under the influence of Chris- 
tianity sooner or later fades away. There will be a richer 
Methodism because of our reunion. Why keep us apart 
when all the reason on God’s earth is in favor of the reunion? 
I have been in many assemblies, but have never been so pro- 
foundly touched as since we convened here a few days ago. 
I never have seen such harmony of sentiment, such eager- 
ness to come to a common understanding, no disposition to 
erect barriers, but an ambition to destroy them and come to 
a final unification, each man praying for the Sovereign of the 
universe to give him the wisdom to see the way. I have been 
walking in darkness seeking light. But I have been receiv- 
ing from hands that have given me strength. The problem 
is a great one. Of course it is. So much the more necessity 
for prayer and effort. I see the temper of the men about me 
and understand the quality of the elements here with which 
we are dealing. There is no such thing as failure. I have heard 
here from some of our good friends now and then a word of 
‘skepticism. I have no skepticism whatever, but fear, and 
only a little of that, because when men’s hearts are attuned 
aright they will all strike the same note in harmony sooner 
or later. It occurs to me that we have come to about this 
complexion: there is no one of us who has a formulated plan 
that commands our own approval. There is no one- here who 
in-a day or a week could formulate a plan with which we 
would be satisfied. It is a great problem. It commands our 
patience and genius. When we come to a conclusion, we 
want it so clear, so comprehensive that it will not require the 
presence of an editorial board in order to interpret our con- 
clusions. Now, our good Brother McDowell has made a sug- 
gestion which seems to me eminetly practical and wise. That 
is, after we have interchanged in a thoroughly frank, fearless, 
friendly way our respective views, it is quite fitting for us as 
the next appropriate step in the important enterprise to ap- 
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point a committee, equitably distributed, and to the commit- 
tee commit all that has been suggested in the way of a re- 
union. And then after a reasonable time let the committee 
report its conclusions, and then let us reassemble and pass 
upon them finally. I wish I could tell you how my heart 
yearns to see the consummation of this great historic work. 
It is historic. It is Methodistic. It is, in my judgment, the 
most important work in America to-day, I care not whether 
secular or religious. We shall fall far below our Christian 
duty if we fail to give the sanction of our best judgment and 
the weight of our most ardent prayers to the consummation 
of the great work of unity. 

J. M. Moore: I move that the question of the status of the 
colored membership of the negotiating Churches be referred 
to a committee of five from each Church, composed of one 
bishop, two ministers, and two laymen from each Church. 

P. D. Maddin: I will suggest this: It seems to me that we 
have already made very great progress in the consideration 
of this question of unification. I feel that in coming to this 
meeting we did not come at liberty to follow our individual 
views. We came under the instructions of our respective 
General Conferences. I feel that it is the duty of each of us 
to use our best efforts to arive at a basis upon which these 
two great branches of Methodism can be united. Wonderful 
progress has been made during the few days we have been in 
session. When we came I doubt if the most sanguine of us 
expected we could make such progress as we have made. 
There has been such frank, honest, and friendly interchange 
of views that each side understands fully the difficulties of 
the other side. But upon what seems to be the most difficult 
question I think that each side understands that that difficulty 
is not of our own making. It has existed for years. With us 
it has existed for generations. We cannot affect it or help it. 
But there may be some way by which a union can be brought 
about in spite of these difficulties. We have discussed the 
matter for four days. It is manifest that we cannot now for- 
mulate any plan upon which we could agree. So I think it 
will be better to adopt Bishop McDowell’s suggestion and 
refer to one or more committees the whole question of unifica- 
tion. We cannot agree upon things by piecemeal. We must 
have an entire plan, and it ought to be worked out by a com- 
mittee composed of as many as this organization should de- 
cide. I therefore move, in place of Brother Moore’s motion, 
that the whole matter of a plan of union be referred to a com- 
mittee to be raised probably one part by one Commission and 
the other part by the other. I give my cordial approval to 
Bishop McDowell’s suggestion. 
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Bishop McDowell: I think Brother Maddin must have mis- 
interpreted my statement. It was not my thought to refer 
to one committee the preparation of a full plan of unification. 
My thought was that we were discussing the subject of the 
colored membership and its status in the united Church, and 
that on the basis of the principles which I tried to state a 
committee on that subject should be created. But it is my 
- firm conviction that we ought, in the line of Dr. Goucher’s 
suggestion of the other day, to create a number of standing 
committees to which the different subjects should be referred, 
to report to a later meeting of this Joint Commission. I 
should deplore exceedingly the reference of one topic to the 
committee and not the reference of all, just as I should de- 
plore exceedingly a positive declaration upon any one sub- 
ject and the leaving of other subjects still in the air, as though 
we had reached an agreement upon any subject, which we 
have not. We are no farther along in our formal agreement 
than the General Conferences—that is, we have agreed on 
basic principles. That is all that the discussion amounts to 
up to date. I should, therefore, favor not Brother Maddin’s 
motion, but Brother Moore’s with Dr. Rogers’s understand- 
ing of it. And in addition to that, for the purpose of deter- 
mining what committees should be created, we ought either 
to devote ourselves to that subject now for a moment or make 
it the subject for our evening discussion. 

Bishop Denny: I will ask you not to undertake interference 
at this stage of parliamentary proceedings. I did not know 
that discussion on this matter is about to cease. I had not 
altogether satisfactorily formulated my own views, and I have 
not put very much emphasis on the importance of my views 
before this Commission. But so far as I have gone in my 
own thinking, to take up this status of our negro friends, our 
interests are in part common and in part not common. The 
part common, so far as I understand it, is that whatever is 
demanded by justice, by kindness, or necessarily by the re- 
sponsibility of our ability to do for the benefit of our colored 
brethren ought to be done. That part is common. I cannot 
see any room for any color line through those points. For 
myself, I have often gone back with repentance, in some in- 
stances with strong crying and tears to God, not that I was 
not kind to the negro and did not preach to him and try to 
help him and do what I could for those who have come over 
our threshholds. My wife is now nursing our negro servant. 
But I have never felt that words met the need, and no ser- 
mons that I could preach and no expressions of interest that 
I could offer have satisfied my own conviction of responsi- 
bility. I do not know how to solve this matter. I am satis- 
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fied that the efforts made by our Methodist Episcopal Church 
brethren are not solutions for it in the main. I am old enough 
to remember those old days of mixed schools and mixed Con- 
ferences. I saw their failure. They could not succeed, not 
because we are not willing for it; that is not the matter; but 
something more is needed than that kind of relation to solve 
the problems that are represented by the status of the negro 
in the country. As far as I can see (and I do not profess to 
see through this question; I have never seen through it), if 
I know my own heart, I am perfectly willing to follow where 
God will lead; but I am not always willing to let some brother 
interpret God’s will. We are not dealing with just the 350,- 
ooo. That has been stated; but I want to emphasize it that 
that does not solve the question. There are millions of our 
friends. In the providence of God they are brought to our 
door. They are here, and we are going to be held responsible 
for their uplift. We have not been doing all that could be 
done. I make that confession for myself. Would a Church 
in which the negro brethren have their inherent rights, as 
those now in the Methodist Episcopal Church have, solve 
this matter? I know these brethren have their vested rights. 
I know what a vested right is. You cannot displace it if you 
want to. Every lawyer here would assent to the statement 
that that brother could walk into the courts of the land and 
stop you. What is the use in talking about the impossible? 
We know you cannot put these brethren out. On the other 
hand, can you bring them and all the rest into one common 
Church? No, you cannot do that. If we could lay our hand 
on all the negroes in this country now and bring them into 
the same vested rights that the negroes in your Church have, 
it would not be for their benefit to do it. You have before 
you a section of the problem. I am afraid you have taken too 
short a view of it. You seem to me to be doing it simply 
from the standpoint of these 350,000. We ought to think of 
the 10,000,000. I do not see that you can solve it that way. 
If the negro brethren were perfectly willing, and only if they 
would be willing, if they be willing to adopt and accept an 
independent organization, and unless that be best for them, 
they ought not to accept. It would be folly for us to under- 
take to go into methods of procedure and kinds of work that 
would not be for the best interests of the men that we are 
considering; but if they should be willing to do that, then we 
might be able to form some nexus. But here we are, because 
every time we get up to this chasm we fail to throw a bridge 
across it. My Brother Hamilton did not do it. None of the 
men on our side have done it. But if we could find some 
nexus that would protect the self-respect, and if you do not 
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protect that, you have done no good for the negro. He has 
got to have his self-respect protected and developed. He 
would not come to such a stature of manhood as he ought to 
reach without that. I have held that there is no such thing 
as education that does not lead to independent judgment and 
action. I do not care how much knowledge you put into a 
man. If I have put anything into my five children, it is the 
idea that they must not lean on me as a crutch. That is a 
general principle with me. We must find some method, if 
possible, by which we can develop the self-respect not sim- 
ply of those 350,000. That is only a very small part of this 
as I think of this question. But where can we bring these 
brethren to the point of development up to the measure of 
their ability at once? If I knew what to say to you as a plan, 
I would be glad to do so. But I do not know. If I under- 
stand the people in my own section, I am not going to throw 
all the responsibility onto the negro; but it is not best for 
him that he should be allowed to make our laws. How can 
we settle that? With their vested rights, with your history, 
and with our history involved in it, how can we settle it? I 
would be glad to listen to any statement that would settle 
it, and if it were settled I would be glad. But, brethren, I 
am not yet willing to accept somebody’s interpretation of the 
mind of God as the divine solution of the question. 

Bishop Mouzon: I move that we do now adjourn to meet 
at eight o’clock this evening. 

Edgar Blake: I simply .want to raise a question, not neces- 
sarily to raise an objection to Bishop Mouzon’s motion, unless 
it shall seem to meet with the approval of the members of the 
Joint Commission. We have been listening for two days to 
a very careful and a very illuminating discussion of these very 
important matters. The question I desire to raise now is this: 
We have been discussing these very important matters for 
two days in committee of the whole. I wonder if it is not 
now desirable that the two Commissions should have oppor- 
tunity to meet separately to consider these matters before we 
come to any final action either as to committees we shall ap- 
point or any other action we shall take. I think there are 
some members who would like to have such opportunity. I 
simply raise the question. I make no motion. Would it not 
be desirable that the two Commissions have an opportunity 
to meet this evening by themselves? My own judgment is 
that it is highly desirable that we be given such an oppor- 
tunity 

At this point the motion to adjourn to eight o’clock to-night 
was seconded. 

Bishop Hoss: I am constitutionally very slow of mind and 
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need a great deal of thinking in order to reach my conclu- 
sions. I am also so constituted that I am likely to stand by 
them after I do reach them. I approve the suggestion that 
we have a meeting of the separate Commissions to-night. 

A. J. Lamar: I want to call attention to this: If we are not 
to waste perhaps a day of our time, it is very important that 
we act upon that question of committees now, then to-night 
have a meeting of our separate sections to appoint those com- 
mittees. If we meet here to-morrow morning with the ap- 
pointment of those committees, we simply spend another day 
in talk, and we get nowhere. We should agree to appoint 
those committees now in this Commission. Then let the sec- 
* tions meet separately and select their committees. 

Bishop McDowell: I agree with the suggestion of Dr. Blake 
that it would be well to have meetings of the separate Com- 
missions this evening, also with the suggestion of Dr. Lamar 
that perhaps we should send to those separate sections the 
question of these committees. Dr. Goucher proposed the 
other day that there should be five standing committees—a 
committee on Conferences, one on the itinerancy, one on 
Church membership, one on benevolences, including Epworth 
Leagues, Sunday schools, and education, and a committee on 
book concerns and other financial interests. But this Joint 
Committee has not agreed as to what standing, committees 
Should be created. In the order of procedure which was re- 
ported we suggested that after this informal discussion suita- 
ble committees should be created. No designation was pro- 
posed by the Committee on Organization and Procedure. It 
would be useless for the Commissions to meet separately and 
appoint different kinds of committees. If we could reach an 
agreement now before adjournment as to the standing com- 
mittees we should appoint this evening, I think we should 
make real progress in the line of Dr. Lamar’s suggestion. 

Bishop Hoss: Would not the committees naturally be com- 
mittees on the subjects we have discussed during the last 
three days? 

Bishop McDowell: It would be proper, then, to move that 
each Commission should designate five persons for each of 
the three committees whose subjects have been under dis- 
cussion since Saturday morning; a standing committee on the 
General Conference. That would carry with it all the ques- 
tions as to legislative and judicial functions, for I know you 
are of opinion that there ought to be a standing committee 
on these functions separately. If one standing committee 
has the subject of the General Conference and another the 
subject of the Regional Conferences, and another the subject of 
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the negro membership, that would constitute three standing com- 
mittees. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question before us 
is this motion to adjourn to a specified hour. I wish to de- 
termine the motion to adjourn to eight o’clock. We were up — 
late last night and have been here continuously through the 
day. We shall not make progress to-night by coming back 
here. I hope we shall not meet until to-morrow in any ca- 
pacity. 

J. W. Van Cleve: I move to amend that motion to the ef- 
fect that when we adjourn it be to meet to-morrow at ten 
o’clock. 

Edgar Blake: I move to substitute for all before us that 
when we adjourn it be to meet at 9:30 in the morning. 

This amendment was accepted by the mover. 

Bishop Mouzon: I understand from the general trend of 
remarks that have been made that we are now contemplating 
three standing committees to which these several items which 
we have been discussing shall be referred. If I have under- 
stood the purpose of the remarks made concerning these com- 
mittees, they were to report to these several subjects to some 
future meeting of this Commission. If that is not so, I am 
glad. I am quite sure that we shall find it necessary to give 
ample time to this last committee to be named, that has been 
suggested, on the status of the colored brother in the reor- 
ganized Church. We are not ready for final answer to that 
question. They should report to some future meeting of this 
- Commission. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question before us 
is about the adjournment. 

Bishop Mouzon: I understand that. I think it important 
that committees should be appointed to bring in some con- 
clusive action concerning the first item and the second item 
that have been discussed. In the appointing of these com- 
mittees that should be had in view. We must carry to our 
Churches some definite, conclusive report touching the Juris- 
dictional Conferences. I hope we shall not adjourn until we 
have made provision for such committees as that. 

The vote was taken on the motion that when the Commis- 
sion adjourns it be to meet the next morning at 9:30, and this 
motion prevailed. 

Bishop McDowell: I move that when we adjourn it be to 
meet in separate sections this evening for the purpose of 
creating three committees—one a committee on the General 
Conference, one on Jurisdictional Conferences, one on the 
status of the colored membership in the reunited Church— 
these committees to be composed of ten persons each, five 
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from each of the Commissions, one bishop, two laymen, and 
two ministers, to be chosen as the Commissions themselves wish. 

Bishop Cranston: I want to raise again the question which 
Dr. Goucher has asked, How can we treat the subject of the 
General Conference intelligently without discussing at the 
same time the relative place of the Jurisdictional Confer- 
ences? Why not have a committee on the Conferences? 

Bishop McDowell: My personal preference would be in the 
line of Dr. Goucher’s suggestion of five committees. My 
personal conviction is somewhat against Bishop Mouzon’s 
idea. I think we should not adjourn finally sine die, but to a 
specified time. Personally I would -prefer the appointment 
of a group of five standing committees, as suggested by Dr. 
Goucher. They would be committees on Conferences, on 
itinerancy, on membership, on benevolences, on publishing 
and other financial interests. 

M. L. Walton: I desire to oppose the motion of Bishop Mc- 
Dowell that the Commissions meet to-night separately. He 
has stated as the object of the meeting the naming of the 
various committees. No such necessity is imposed upon our 
Commission, because we have already determined that ques- 
tion in advance. If it is determined here what the commit- 
tees shall be, there will be no necessity of our Commission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, meeting separately, 
because the chairman has been designated to name commit- 
tees. If the brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church de- 
sire to meet, of course let them do so. 

Edgar Blake: I desire to move as a substitute for Bishop 
McDowell’s motion that we order the creation of the follow- 
lowing committees (I am dropping out that part of the mo- 
tion that obliges the sections to meet) : 


1. A committee on supreme court: its composition, character, and 


powers. ; : 
2. A committee on the composition as legislative powers of the General 
Conference, and on the number, composition, and powers of the Quadren- 


nial Conferences. 
3. A committee on the status of the colored membership in the reor- 


ganized Church. 


I will state my reason for offering that motion for the com- 
mittees. 

At this point Bishop Denny took the chair. 

Edgar Blake: Let me call your attention to suggestion 8: 
“We suggest that neither the General Conference nor any 
Quadrennial Conference be invested with final authority to 
interpret the constitutionality of its own actions.” It would 
seem that that is a question of sufficient importance to com- 
mand all the time and attention of about as good a commit- 
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tee as we can create here. The point in one committee on 
General and Quadrennial Conferences is that the committee 
which attempts to define what are the connectional interests 
that are to be committed to the General Conference is the 
committee that ought also to have in its view the local affairs 
to be committed to the Quadrennial Conferences. I think one 
committee ought to handle those particular items. 

Bishop McDowell: I could be happy with either Dr. Blake’s 
or Dr. Goucher’s proposal. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I could approve the suggestion made by 
Dr. Blake and believe it will more fully meet the necessities 
of the case than the other plan proposed. 

D. G. Downey: What is the number for each committee 
contemplated in the motion? 

Edgar Blake: I had.in mind five from each Commission. 

D. G. Downey: I suggest that the committee on the status 
of the colored membership be composed of twelve. I am 
quite sure that you will see that Dr. Jones and Dr. Penn 
ought to be on that committee, and if they are so placed there 
will be in addition only one minister and one layman from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

D. G. Downey’s amendment was seconded. 

A. F. Watkins: I trust that the instruction to look into the 
appointment of these committees does not commit this Joint 
Commission to settle any one or two of these three questions. 
I am impressed that it would be better for us when we finally 
adjourn to do so with the statement that the committees have 
been appointed to consider these various interests, that prog- 
ress has been made, and not attempt to reach definite and 
positive results. I would ask whether or not the appointment 
of these committees forecasts:the policy on the part of the 
Joint Commission of making positive reports. 

Edgar Blake: I suggest that Dr. Downey withhold his sug- 
gestion as to the number until we fix what the committee 
shall be. 

A. F. Watkins: My vote on the question would be deter- 
mined by the answer to the question that I ask. I am so 
strongly convinced that we ought not to send out a positive 
statement on these points that I would have to vote against 
such a committee. 

Bishop Mouzon: I am quite sure that there are one or two 
things that should be said at the conclusion of this meeting. 
I am sure that if we adjourn and leave everything tentative 
and provisional the two Churches will be disappointed, and 
the impression is likely to prevail that we have met and had 
a good religious time and done nothing at all. I wish you to 
bear this in mind. Certainly concerning the General Confer- 
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ence and its powers and limitations you cannot bring in any 
perfected report. But there is one thing that you should be 
able to say, that we are agreed that the General Conference 
shall not interpret the constitutionality of its own acts. Con- 
cerning the Jurisdictional Conferences, you are not ready yet 
to bring in a detailed report. But I believe you are ready to 
report that we are agreed that the Jurisdictional Conferences 
shall not be supervisional Conferences merely, but shall have 
legislative powers as well. And as to the number and the 
functions of these Jurisdictional Conferences you may not yet 
be ready to report. Now, there is a third item, the status of 
the colored brother in the reorganized Church. You are not 
ready to report on that. But permit me to say that I am sure 
that what the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is inter- 
ested in is just these three items that we have been discuss- 
ing. If you can settle those three items, the working out of 
a plan will just take time and be a matter of detail. I earnest- 
ly desire that we may be able to say to our Methodism that 
we have settled the crucial point of the first item, that we 
agree as to the crucial point of the second item, that the only 
difficulty before us now is to find a Christian and reasonable 
and workable solution of the problem related to the third 
item so as to focalize the attention of the two Churches upon 
that, and, above all, the attention of our colored brethren upon 
that. Let us be thinking about that. Let them see that that 
is the real difficulty before us. And if we will do this and pray 
over these questions when we come together again, we shall 
be able to do something, I do devoutly hope. 

J. H. Reynolds: Is it contemplated that these committees 
shall report to-morrow morning? Is there to be any report 
during this meeting of the Joint Commission? 

The Chairman (Bishop Denny): They will be announced 
to-morrow. 

J. H. Reynolds: We may be able to make definite announce- 
ments on two or three points; but if it is contemplated that 
we will try to make a definite statement as to the status of 
the colored men, we shall make a big mistake. 

Bishop Candler: I do not think the proposition to appoint 
more than the three committees on the three leading subjects 
we have discussed is a wise one. Those are the matters we 
need to determine. When we should come to make a Dis- 
cipline, if We should agree on these three points, we should 
have to enlarge the committee. But at this stage of the meet- 
ing of the Commission it appears to me that no more than 
three committees would be wise. With reference to the re- 
marks of Bishop Mouzon, you can’t call for reports from any 
one of those three committees now because of their affiliation 
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with one another. One of the very vital issues with refer- 
ence to the status of the colored membership is closely con- 
nected with that of the General Conference. However de- 
sirable it be to make a statement as to some of these matters, 
I do not see how you can make it officially or reassuringly 
until you are ready to settle all, because they are so bound 
up together. 

The Chairman (Bishop Denny): The question is on the 
substitute of Dr. Blake. 

Bishop McDowell: I accepted it, and let it be the original 
motion. 

The substitute offered by Dr. Blake and stated above was 
put to vote and unanimously adopted. 

Bishop McDowell: The Committee’ on Organization and 
Procedure, I think, would recommend that these committees 
consist of five persons from each Commission, to be composed 
of two ministers, two laymen, and one bishop from each Com- 
mission. 

D. G. Downey: I move that the Committee on the Status 
of the Colored Membership shall consist of fourteen members 
——one bishop, three ministers, and three laymen from each 
Church. 

This was seconded. 

Bishop Cranston: I hardly know what is in the mind of 
these brethren. It seems to me that we are constituting very 
important committees. They might well be larger than pro- 
posed. There will be left after these committees are ap- 
pointed twenty men of this Commission with nothing to do 
but wait until these committees report. I am going to move 
that these committees consist of fifteen members each. 

The motion was seconded. 

A. J. Lamar: I think that my brethren who know me will 
not accuse me of stinginess or penuriousness. But as one 
of the Treasurers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
I have to consider the matter of spending money. The com- 
mittee of fifteen means more expense. Another considera- 
tion: every man, I expect, on this committee will agree that 
the smaller each committee is, so that it is in a fair degree rep- 
resentative, the more effective the committee is. The more 
you have on a committee, the greater is the difficulty of 
transacting the work before you. If your committee is rep- 
resentative, ten is big enough. 

Bishop Cranston: My thought was that you were expecting 
to have two of these committees report before our final ad- 
journment here. I would not press the question at all if it 
require the coming together of fifteen men between joint 
sessions, 
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Bishop McDowell: It is evident that to get any reports here 
this would have to happen, that these committees just ap- 
pointed would have to go into session to-morrow and remain 
in sesion indefinitely here, while the rest of us who were not 
on committees would be just sitting around waiting for re- 
ports. 

Bishop Cranston withdrew his motion. 

D. G. Downey’s motion for seven men from each Commis- 
sion was adopted. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

H. M. Du Bose: I desire to leave with the Secretary a copy 
of my remarks of this morning to go to the committee. 

Dr. Ainsworth made the same suggestion. 

Bishop McDowell: This afternoon I ventured to express 
the hope that to the committee thus constituted should go not 
only Dr. Du Bose’s statement, but Dr. Ainsworth’s statement 
and the deliverances of the Joint Commission and of the two 
General Conferences and any other statements that have been 
made to this body or might be made by commissioners from this 
body, together with the debate that has proceeded from this 
morning and the different documents that have been pre- 
sented here that bear upon the work of these committees, to- 
gether with such debates as have been had. 

A motion to that effect was adopted. 

R. E. Jones was excused from further attendance. 

Bishop McDowell: I understand that Dr. Jones desires 
leave of absence from this time. I move that we assure him 
of our great appreciation of his spirit and purpose in coming 
here and of our earnest prayers for God’s blessing upon his 
family in this hour of extreme anxiety. [This last remark al- 
luded to a statement by Dr. Jones of illness in his family. ] 

This motion was adopted. 

The session closed at 6:10 p.m. with the doxology, and the 
benediction pronounced by Bishop Denny. 


FIFTH DAY, TUESDAY, JANUARY 2, 1917 


Bishop Candler called the meeting to order at 9:39 a.m. and 
led in singing Hymn 566, “I Need Thee Every Hour.” Claudius 
B. Spencer offered prayer. 

Bishop Hamilton: I have been fortunate in having pre- 
sented to me the New Testament which John Wesley’s 
mother gave him when he started to the Charter House 
School and which he had with him there, a very well-pre- 
served book from which Dr. Watkins this morning will read 
the lesson. 

Dr. Watkins read a selection from the second chapter of 
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Corinthians, “If there be therefore any consolation in Christ 
Jesus,” etc. Another hymn was sung: 


“More love to thee, O Christ, 
More love to thee!” 


FE. B. Chappell offered prayer. 

Secretary Harris called the roll, and the following commis- 
sioners were present: Bishops—Earl Cranston, W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, J. A. Hamilton, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke, E. E. Hoss, 
Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. Murrah. 
Ministers—Edgar Blake, D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, A. J. 
Nast, Frank Naff, E. M. Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. J. Wal- 
lace, F. M. Thomas, W. J. Young, J. M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, 
EK. B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, 
W.N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar. Laymen—G. W. Brown, C. 
W. Fairbanks, A. W. Harris, C. W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, I. E. 
Robinson, Alex. Simpson, Jr., Rollo V. Watt, H. W. Rogers, 
ML .Walton, HN Snyder, P. D. Maddin, Ro S: Hyer; Joi: 
Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, Jo Roweepper kr. 
C. Reeves, H. H. White. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I think it important at this juncture to 
make a motion touching our procedure. I move that a com- 
mittee of four, two from each Commission, be designated by 
the respective chairmen to prepare a statement of our delib- 
erations and conclusions, such as the Church is entitled to 
have, to be reported back to this body as early as practicable, 
certainly not later than the early afternoon, for our review 
and adoption. 

This motion was seconde. 

T. D. Samford: I move to amend the motion by adding that 
the committees shall report back to the full Commission with- 
in one hour. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): We may not be fivcneh 
in an hour, and we cannot tell what we may do until we 
have done it. 

T. D. Samford: At the end of an hour’s conference they 
could at least report to the committee whether or not they 
are through. 

Mr. Samford’s motion was seconded. 

W. N. Ainsworth: It is manifestly impossible, as I view 
the situation now, for any committee to be constituted with 
such wisdom that they could bring back the kind of a report 
that we ought to have in an hour’s time. Moreover, we may 
do some things this morning that should be included in that 
report. 

D. G. Downey: I think Brother Ainsworth’s statement is 
correct, that it would not be wise to instruct them to bring in a 
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statement within an hour. It seemed to us when we were 
meeting last night that such a statement would be the thing 
and that probably it would be well to commit that matter to 
the Committee on Organization and Procedure, which is a 
little larger committee. I do not know that that would meet 
your approval or that we would object to the committee you 
suggest. I simply put that forward as a suggestion. I do 
not wish to make an amendment to your motion. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The subcommittee men- 
tioned by Dr. Ainsworth is better. It is smaller, and these ~ 
very large committees work slowly always, by the very na- 
ture of their composition. I rather think the motion of Dr. 
Ainsworth is preferable for the purpose indicated. The other 
would require too many to retire. 

Edgar Blake: I see the force of what Bishop Candler has 
said. At the same time | think that committee ought to be 
sufficiently large in numbers to be thoroughly representative, 
so that when the report comes to the attention of this body 
it will probably represent the judgment of the various in- 
terests in the Joint Commission. If that Commission or that 
committee were made up of three from each Commission, if 
you saw fit to make up the committee in this fashion, one 
bishop, one minister, and one layman from each Commission, 
that would represent the various interests in the Commission. 
I think that would be rather more representative and would 
not be large enough to hamper the efficiency of this body 
when that committee retired. I would like to move that the 
committees consist of three from each Commission rather 
than two. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I have been anxious to guard the size 
of the committee only because we shall not be liable to get a 
report out of a large cammittee as soon as a smaller one. 
However, I will not contend at that point. To make a com- 
mittee consisting of three on each side increases it but slight- 
ly, and I will accept that. : 

The amendment that the committee be required to report 
in one hour was not adopted. 

The motion that the committee be composed of three on 
each side prevailed. 

C. M. Bishop: Yesterday afternoon I had the privilege of 
making a modest suggestion here with reference to the mat- 
ter which was before us for discussion, and a number of 
brethren suggested that it be put in written form so as to 
come before the body. Somebody told me that it had been 
ordered so. I have prepared the written form and would like 
to read it. It will take only one minute. [The paper was 
read as follows: “Proposed, that in the reorganizing of the 
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new Church it shall be provided that legislation may be done 
in racial and national sections. Secondly, that in harmony 
with this provision the colored membership of the Churches 
entering into this union shall be considered a racial section, 
with local Churches, Annual Conferences, Regional Confer- 
ences, and a General Conference of their own. However, 
there shall be some intercommunicating body or bodies be- 
tween the General Conferences of the racial or national sec- 
tions and that of the parent body, which shall preserve their 
vital connection and protect the constitution of the Church.” ] 
I only ask permission to lay this paper upon the table with 
the Secretary. 

On motion of Edgar Blake, the paper was referred to the 
Committee on the Status of the Colored Membership in the 
Reorganized Church. 

J. M. Moore: The name of one of our committees is “The 
Supreme Court.” I believe that many of us would be better 
pleased if you would change the name of that committee to 
“Judicial Council.” I think there are good reasons for that. 
I believe that name would be better in every way and not 
carry ideas that we are not ready at least to incorporate. I 
move that the name of the committee be changed from “The 
Supreme Court” to “Judicial Council.” 

This was seconded. 

Bishop Cooke: I think that is a very wise motion. The 
idea, while we have used the term all through in our discus- 
sions of this subject, has always conveyed the thought that 
there was undue emphasis placed upon legal matters in the 
Church and that they would probably be overemphasized to 
the disadvantage of the spiritual. We have used that term 
as interchangeable. We have had three terms before us, 
“Supreme Court,” “Final Court of Appeals,” and “Judicial 
Council.” Another term has been “The Judicial Conference.” 
Since the word “Conference” will be used with reference to 
other bodies in the Church, I think it would be very wise that 
we should select a differentiating term. I do not think of 
any better term than that which has been proposed. “Judi- 
cial Council” will distinguish it from every other Conference 
that might be necessary in the Regional Districts, such as 
Judicial Conferences, appeals from which would be made to 
this Judicial Council. I second the motion that it be agreed 
that the name of this final court of appeals shall be “Judicial 
Council.” 

Bishop Murrah: I most decidedly approve the suggestion 
that the name be changed. I do not altogether like the name 
“Council.” I would not contend for it. I think I should ap- 
prove “Tribunal,” 
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Ira E. Robinson: I agree with Bishop Murrah. I do not 
like the word “Council.” We ought to retain the word “Con- 
ference” even as to the proposed tribunal. The word “Judi- 
cial” will distinguish it from any other conference. It is Meth- 
odistic to say “Conference.” I admit that it is a small matter. 
Yet if we call it a judicial council for the present, I think we 
will continue to call it that in the future. 

E. C. Reeves: Whether that shall be a “Supreme Tribunal” 
or a “Supreme Council” depends. If that is to be the end, if 
that is to be the end of the question, that will do. It will be 
supreme. But suppose that after it has taken this action, in 
the wisdom of this committee, they should wish to refer the 
matter to the Annual Conferences to have the final say, then 
it could not be a “Supreme Tribunal” or a “Supreme Council.” 
Therefore I suggest, for the present at least, that we call it 
a “Judicial Tribunal” or a “Judicial Council,’ I do not care 
which. 

The Chairman (Bishop Denny): This is not a question of 
the terminology to be used with reference to any tribunal that 
may be formed, but the designation of a committee. I rather 
prefer the designation suggested by my Brother Murrah. 

F. M. Thomas: We already have the “Federal Council of 
Methodism,” which is charged with powers similar to those 
that might be given to this body. I think, following that 
analogy, until we finally determine the title, that the appro- 
priate name for the present would be “Judicial Council.” — 

Bishop Cranston: I do not think the name is very material. 
I suppose they aim at the same substance. I very much 
like the name suggested by Judge Robinson, but I think it 
should be understood if we adopt Brother Robinson’s motion 
that the committee having this subject in charge are at liberty 
to report another name if they find it better to do so. 

Bishop Cooke: The reason why it is not preferable to some 
of us to use the word “Judicial Conference” is this, that there 
may be other judicial conferences required. We would not 
know what we were talking about when we were talking 
about the “Judicial Conference,’ whether the Supreme Judi- 
cial Conference or the Regional Judicial Conference. In order 
to have a distinctive term for the present, we selected the 
word “Council.” 

Bishop Murrah: I move as an amendment to substitute for 
the name suggested, “Judicial Council,’ “Judicial Tribunal.” 

Bishop Mouzon: The word “Conference” is a word we do 
not want. There are two reasons, the reason that has been 
given by Bishop Cooke and another. A conference is some- 
thing that meets and adjourns. This Council must have con- 
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tinuous life. For that reason I prefer the ‘suggestion made 
that we call this committee a “Judicial Council.” 

Bishop Murrah: It was not my purpose to determine the 
name, the ultimate name of this body. It was merely to 
designate the name under which this committee should act 
for the present. 

Bishop Cranston: The original motion was that the term 
“Judicial Council” be substituted for “Supreme Court.” It 
was moved that it be called ‘Judicial Conference.” Bishop 
Murrah moved that it be called “Judicial ‘Tribunal.’ The 
question is on substituting “Tribunal” for Council.” 

This was not done. “Judicial Council’? was adopted as the 
name. 

Bishop Hamilton took the chair. 

A discussion of some length took place as to how many 
copies and how full copies of the official stenographer’s notes 
should be made, also as to the printing of further copies and 
as to the editing of the stenographic report. It was finally 
decided that the official stenographer, Rev. A. H. Herrick, of 
the New England Conference, should furnish four copies of 
his stenographic report complete except as to minor editing. 
This further action was taken: “The Secretaries are directed 
to edit the stenographic report of the debates and to have 
printed two hundred and fifty copies, two copies for each 
commissioner and each alternate and the balance for reserve., 
The remarks of each speaker shall be submitted to him. But 
if he does not make return within thirty days, it shall be as- 
- sumed that he does not care to make changes. All the docu- 
ments shall be kept in the archives, and none of them shall 
be destroyed.” : 

The Chairman announced the Joint Committee on State- 
ment as follows: Bishop Cooke, D. G. Downey, Alexander 
Simpson, Jr., for the Methodist Episcopal Church, and Bishop 
Mouzon, W. N. Ainsworth, M. L. Walton, for the Methodist 
Church, South. 

Bishop Cranston took the chair. 

T. D. Samford: I think it should be understood that the 
chairmen of the respective committees have authority to fill 
vacancies on the standing committees during the interim of 
the metings of this Joint Commission. 

Bishop Denny: Is not that a matter for determination by 
each Commission? We have commited it to our Chairman. 

Bishop Cranston: The Methodist Episcopal Church have 
made the same arrangement. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Cannot we also at this moment have the 
announcement of the three standing committees voted yester- 
day? 
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F. M. Thomas read for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“South: The Committee on Judicial Council—Bishop Murrah, 
F. M. Thomas, A. J: Lamar, M. L. Walton, E. C: Reeves; 
Committee on Conferences—Bishop E. E. Hoss, H. M. Du 
Bose, E. B. Chappell, T. D. Samford, R. S. Hyer; Commit- 
tee*on the Status of the Colored Membership in the Reor- 
ganized Church—Bishop Denny, J. M. Moore, W. N. Ains- 
worth, W. J. Young, H. H. White, P. D. Maddin, H. N. Sny- 
der. 

Secretary Harris read the following for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church: The Committee on the Judicial Council—Bish- 
op Cooke, D. G. Downey, C. B. Spencer, C. W. Fairbanks, I. 
E. Robinson; Committee on the Conferences—Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, Edgar Blake, J. F. Goucher, Alexander Simpson, Jr., 
A. W. Harris; alternate—Bishop Leete; Committee on the 
Status of the Negro—Bishop Cranston, R. E. Jones, J. W. 
Van Cleve, J. J. Wallace, I. G. Penn, H. W. Rogers, G. W. 
Brown. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): It might be well that 
these committees get together before we separate and organ- 
ize and agree upon a time and place for their joint meeting. 
Otherwise it will require a good deal of correspondence to 
adjust that matter. I will call the Committee on the Status 
of the Colored Membership to meet immediately on adjourn- 
ment this morning. 

W.N. Ainsworth: I make this suggestion, that in our ar- 
rangements for future meetings of these committees we ask 
to get together on this proposition—namely, for these various 
committees to have their stated meetings at the same place 
where the Joint Commission will meet when agreed upon next 
time and during the week preceding the meeting of the Joint 
Commission, so that one trip and one expense of travel may 
cover it all. 

The chairmen of the committees just announced instructed 
their committees when and where to meet. 

The Committee on thé Address to be Issued to the Church 
were excused, that they might meet at once. 

Bishop McDowell suggested that it might be well to take 
a recess and allow these meetings that have just been called 
to be held at once, but after remarks by Dr. Blake and Mr. 
Walton he withdrew the suggestion. 

Edgar Blake: I would call attention to the fact that there 
are several items upon which some preliminary investigation 
ought to be made. For instance, in the suggestion of the orig- 
inal Joint Commission on Federation two names were pro- 
posed for the reorganized Church. Again, it was proposed 
that we have common Articles of Faith. As I understand it, 
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we have Articles of Faith in the two Churches that are 
identical. In the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the’ 
General Rules are a part of the constitution. 

Bishop Denny: We do not agree on that. They are pro- 
tected by the constitution, but are not a part of it. 

Edgar Blake: In other words, your General Rules cannot 
be changed except by constitutional action. Ours are the 
same. Now, there are certain differences in the General Rules 
of the two Churches. If the General Rules of the reorganized 
Church (if we shall come to that) are to form a part of the 
constitution or to be protected by the constitution, necessarily 
there will have to be some work of harmony carried on. This 
is a matter that some committee ought to be investigating 
for us. In addition to that, there are cerain connectional 
funds and properties, a very careful study of which ought to 
be made, it seems to me. We ought to have a work of ex- 
ploration concerning some of these matters. I think it is 
highly desirable that we have a committee representing the 
Joint Commission that should be at work on these matters. 

Bishop Hoss: Another matter of the same sort. “Common 
conditions of membership.” That is a matter of the very 
gravest importance. We do not have exactly the same con- 
ditions of membership that you have. 

Edgar Blake: I would move that there be appointed a Com- 
mittee of General Reference, which shall consider and re- 
port on the following items: The general form and contents 
of the constitution. I mean by that what are to be con- 
sidered as constitutional matters. Second, the name for 
the proposed reorganized Church: Third, the general con- 
ditions of membership. Fourth, matters connected with the 
management and control of connectional funds, properties, 
and interests. I have stated one reason for making the mo- 
tion—namely, that we ought to have information concerning 
these subjects. There is another reason, a minor one, yet a 
valid one. There are a number of the Commission not sitting 
on any committee who might well be employed. 

Bishop Denny: The importance and the difficulty of any 
question is, of course, largely determined by the attitude of 
the individual. It does not seem to me that there will be any 
difficulty whatever in settling such matters as Dr. Blake and 
Bishop Hoss have mentioned if we can settle other matters. 
There are some differences—I would not call them slight, be- 
cause in their day they have caused no small disturbance—in 
the General Conference. But all those differences now be- 
long to historic geology. We shall have no difficulty about 
those matters. When it comes to the terms of membership, 
and I am speaking still in the light of the fact that the impor- 
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tance and difficulty are dependent on the individual who is 
taking the view, for myself I should not think that there 
would be the slightest trouble in arranging the terms of mem- 
bership; at least there would not be to me. I do not think 
we ought to have all these committees appointed. You breth- 
ren will excuse us, but the question of the pocketbook has 
not ceased to be an issue with us. We don’t handle such 
funds as you are accustomed to handle. Anything that adds 
to the expense of meetings of this Joint Commission (and 
the expense of committee meetings will necessarily add to 
expense) we have to guard carefully. And unless such com- 
mittees be a necessity, I hope the Commission will not au- 
thorize any more, if for no other reason than the expense. 

G. W. Brown: I suggest that we are assuming that we are 
on the King’s business. I suppose Brother Blake has in mind 
the saying, “The King’s business requires haste.” We do 
not want to have haste unnecessarily. At the same time that 
matter of conserving the time should have consideration. If 
we are going on the idea that that work which we are to do 
is something constructive, we might have faith enough to go 
ahead and get things in order as rapidly as we can without 
undue haste. 

J. M. Moore: I second with pleasure the motion made by 
Dr. Blake. I believe that such an exploration as he has in- 
dicated will be exceedingly valuable to this Commission when 
we come together again. The matters have not been con- 
sidered by the Commission, but they must be if we go for- 
ward with our work, which I confidently believe will be done. 
I have the utmost confidence in the ultimate consummation 
of this movement for the unification of Methodism. I am 
absolutely unshaken in my faith. My daily prayer is that 
God may so direct us that this great wish of our hearts and 
of the hearts of millions of our people may become a reality. 
I think it would be well to employ the fine talents of these 
men who are not otherwise used in making this exploration 
and bringing to us the facts that would be of immense value 
to us when we get together again. That Commission need 
not be very expensive. Much of their work, perhaps, can be 
done by correspondence. I believe that this would be valua- 
ble. I heartily support the motion made by Dr. Blake. 

E. B. Chappell: I believe we will expedite matters by the 
appointment of such a Commission as that. The expense 
need not be great, perhaps only a few dollars before the next 
meeting of the Joint Commission. Does Dr. Blake under- 
stand that this would be a committee of ten composed as the 
other committees? 

Edgar Blake: I did not include the number, simply because 
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I did not want to bring that into the discussion. I want the | 
question whether we shall have a committee of this charac- 
ter settled on its merits. We can dispose of the number very 
easily as soon as we adopt this. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): If you adopt Dr. Ains- 
worth’s suggestion that these committees for their final de- 
liberations and agreements and published reports shall meet at 
the same place as the Joint Commission and the week before, 
it seems to me that.a committee like this might include those 
of the commissioners on both sides who are assigned to other 
committees and that they might divide up the work before 
they leave among subcommittees, so that the expense will 
not be much increased by this Committee of General Refer- 
ence. I did not get the exact wording of Dr. Blake’s resolu- 
tion, and I wonder if it has in it such a phrase as this: “Such 
other matters as may be committed to it.” For instance, there 
is the very important matter of lay representation in the An- 
nual Conferences. 

Bishop McDowell: That belongs to the Committee on Con- 
ferences. 

Bishop Hoss: I hope we shall not adopt this under the im- 
pression that it is really a very unimportant committee. If 
any man thinks he can settle the terms of membership in the 
new Methodist Church, he is much mistaken. -I never will 
submit to any credal conditions of membership in the Church. 
I will never ask a man whether he believes in twenty-five 
Articles. I would like to go back to the old Wesleyan test, 
a desire to flee from the wrath to come and be saved from 
sin. I know that I am not going to have my way without 
some trouble. 

The committee was ordered. 

Edgar Blake: I move that the committee consist of eight 
representatives from each of the Commissions. That will 
take the balance of the commissioners who are not assigned 
to other committees. 

Bishop Candler: It does not seem to me that we need to 
make a committee of sixteen. I am one of those members of 
the Commission who have no work, and I am extremely grati- 
fied for that. I cannot think any member would feel troubled 
at not being on a committee. 

Edgar Blake: My reason for making a committee of eight 
is twofold. First, that we may employ and have the advan- 
tage of all the talent of these two Commissions; secondly, 
because of the variety of subjects committed to those two 
Commissions. I think you will find that, this being a com- 
mitttee on general reference and because of the fact that there 
are several subjects to it, that committee ought to be large 
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enough to subdivide and commit special subjects to special 
groups. 

The motion prevailed. 

C. W. Fairbanks was at this point excused from further at- 
tendance. 

A large number of telegrams and messages, all urging that 
unification be accomplished, were announced by Secretaries 
Thomas and Harris. 
~ H. H. White: I think it is appropriate to move a vote of 
thanks to the presiding officers of this Commission for their 
courtesy and consideration, to the Secretaries: for their very 
efficient labor, to the Churches that have furnished the quar- 
ters for the meetings, and to Dr. Goucher for many cour- 
tesies shown members of the Commission. 

This was adopted by a rising vote. 

The expression of thanks was extended to include the Pres- 
ident of Goucher College, Dr. W. W. Guth, and the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting of Baltimore. 

F. M. Thomas: I move that the Secretaries be instructed 
to divide the necessary expenses of the session of the Joint 
Commission and, if they deem it wise, have the Journal of 
the meeting printed. 

The motion prevailed. 

Bishop Hoss: I would like to know how many sons and 
grandsons of Methodist preachers are on this Commission. 

It was found that the number was sixteen out of fifty. 

While the committees that had been appointed were out 
of the room holding their meetings a large number of mem- 
bers of the Commission spoke of their connection with the 
Methodist Church. Some of them expressed confidence in 
eventual unification. This half hour thus spent much re- 
sembled an old-fashioned love feast. 

F. M. Thomas: I have risen to invite the Joint Commis- 
sion to hold its next meeting in Louisville. It is no mean 
city. It is the city where in 1845 the convention was held to 
make preparations for the organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. Bascom sleeps there. In no other city 
in America will you find a more beautiful spirit existing be- 
tween the two Methodisms and none where you will receive 
a more cordial welcome. 

W. N, Ainsworth: The Committee on Preparation of an 
Address to the Church have reached substantial agreement 
as to what shall go into that address. Bishops Mouzon and 
Cooke are now putting the address in its final form. We 
think we shall be able to bring that report to this body in the 
course of a half hour, perhaps, if you choose to prolong your 
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session a little while. If you do not choose to do that, we can 
bring it to you at half past two. 

G. W. Brown: I feel that I can safely and consistently act 
as the representative of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Louis when 
I most cordially invite you to come for your next meeting of 
the Joint Commission to St. Louis. 

M. L. Walton: I believe we can get through with all our. 
necessary business this mornig so that we can adjourn regu- 
larly at one o’clock without an afternoon session. I under- 
stand that the one thing we have to do is to receive this re- 
port of the committee and then fix on the time and place for 
the next meeting. I think all that can be done if we extend 
the time of this session. A number of us are compelled to 
leave here, and we can go about two o’clock. I move to ex- 
tend the time of this session to one o’clock. 

This was seconded and carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): While the committee 
was out a motion was made and carried by which the remain- 
ing members of both Commissions were constituted a com- 
mittee of reference to whose charge several important mat- 
ters that have not yet been covered by any provision should 
be committed. It is necessary in order to complete that ac- 
tion that the names of these brethren be read, so that some 
one may call them together and their subcommittees be ap- 
pointed. The Secretary will please read the names of the 
brethren who constitute that Committee of General Reference. 
There are at least three or four very important matters referred 
to them. 

A. W. Harris read the names for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: Bishop Hamilton, Bishop Leete, A. J. Nast, Frank 
Neff, E. M. Randall, C. W. Kinne, Rolla V. Watt. 

W. N. Ainsworth announced the names from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South: Bishop Candler, Bishop Mouzon, 
T. N. Ivey, C. M. Bishop, A. F. Watkins, John R. Pepper, R. 
E. Blackwell, J. H. Reynolds. 

It was moved to take up the matter of fixing the time and 
place of the next meeting of the Joint Commission. _ 

Bishop Candler suggested that that matter be referred to 
a committee. 

Bishop McDowell: Our Commission has a subcommittee 
composed of five brethren located within easy access, three in 
this neighborhood and two in New York. If the Commission 
from the Church, South, has a similar body, it would perhaps 
facilitate a good many, matters, so that we could act jointly 
from time to time in the intervals between our regular ses- 
sions. 
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J. M. Moore: I am Secretary of Home Missions in our 
Church. Dr. Chappell is the Secretary of the Sunday School 
work. Dr. Ivey is used largely in institute work. We have 
to make our engagements now for the summer and up to the 
first of September. We need to know when this Commission 
will meet. If you put this matter in the hands of a commit- 
tee, it may be a month or two before we know. It is very 
desirable that we determine here and now. 

The motion to fix the time and place now was carried. 

J. M. Moore: I suggest that you determine the time, as that 
may help determine the place. 

F. M. Thomas: I will not take advantage of my friend, 
Brother George Warren Brown. I was his guest recently in 
St. Louis. But with slight exceptions, the weather in Ken- 
tucky, and I suppose in St. Louis about the same, is delight- 
ful in the spring and in the fall. If we meet in Louisville, it 
will be in Fourth Avenue Church. The Sunday school room 
of that Church, which is admirable for a meeting like this, is 
cooled by electric fans, so that at any time you will find it 
adjusted to meet your needs. 

Bishop McDowell: I suppose we have to go far enough 
forward to secure as nearly as possible a free period. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to suggest for consideration two separate 
dates: one a date in the first week in May, which may pos- 
sibly be too early. 

J. M. Moore: That is the time of all our board meetings. 

Bishop McDowell: That eliminates that. The other date 
is in the week beginning June 24. That is after our com- 
mencements are through for the most part and after yours 
are through. It seems about as clear a date as any and would 
give us sufficient time for the work of our standing commit- 
tees. If that time threatens to be too warm there at Louis- 
ville or St. Louis, I am sure we can easily adjust our meet- 
ing for some other place. 

J. M. Moore: I think that week would be satisfactory. 
Please propose a date. 

Bishop McDowell: I propose Wednesday, June 27. 

This date was adopted as the time for the next meeting of 
the Joint Commission. 

A. W. Harris: I move that those who may determine the 
place consider Cape May, N. J. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): There are beautiful 
places on Lake Michigan. 

Bishop Candler: I dare say that the Commission of the 
Church, South, will appoint a committee on this subject, hav- 
ing learned that you have one. It seems to be a very good 
committee. 
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Bishop McDowell: When we arranged for this meeting, our 
business Commission conferred freely with Bishops Denny 
and Wilson, who stated that they were acting without official 
authorization. 

Edgar Blake: I move that the place of our next meeting be 
referred to a joint committee consisting of the Chairmen and 
Secretaries of the Joint Commission. 

A. J. Lamar: Why meet in any city? It is not the ideal 
place. You have resorts scattered all over this country where 
the conditions are equal to any place in any city and where 
you will have much better conditions, more quiet, and less 
disturbance for the transaction of business. I would suggest 
that that committee, if appointed, consider such places. For 
instance, in our country we have Hot Springs, Ark.; Sulphur 
Springs, Va., Lake Junaluska, N. C., etc. In your territory 
the same. You have various assembly grounds. I think also 
that this ought to be considered, that your location should be 
as central to the members of this Commission as possible. 
You know where the members live. You can figure almost 
to a mathematical certainty what place will be the most con- 
venient for the Commission. I think the committee ought to 
be governed somewhat by these considerations. 

Bishop Denny: At the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
in West Virginia, there are the very best conveniences that 
any commission would need; an ideal climate and an easy 
access. I hope those who have charge of the selection of the 
place will consider that place. It would be a most delightful 
place to meet. 

The motion that the selection of a place be referred to the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of the two Commissions was 
adopted. 

Ira E. Robinson spoke in favor of Greenbrier White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Rolla V. Watt: Has there been any plan made for the dis- 
tribution of work among the members of the Committee on 
General Reference? There has been no meeting of that com- 
mittee. If we go away without arrangements, we shall be 
rather nonplussed. 

3ishop Mouzon: -Your subcommittee on the address to 
be issued to the Church is now ready to report. 

To the Ministers and Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Greeting! We send you greetings in the name of our common Lord. 
Upon our coming together in the city of Baltimore we had before us the 
report of the Joint Commission adopted at Chattanooga in Ig1o, the report 
adopted by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Oklahoma City in 1914, and also the report adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratoga 
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Springs in 1916. It was agreed that the fundamental and the vital issues 
between us were the following: First, the General Conference and its 
powers. Second, the Jurisdictional Conferences, their number and their 
powers. Third, ‘the status of the colored membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chirch in the reorganized Church. 

We rejoice to say that the Spirit of God has been with us. Our fellow- 
ship in Christ has been intimate and refreshing. Our discussions have 
been frank and brotherly. We have been of one mind and one heart in 
our purpose to advance the interests of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. It was believed that if agreements should be 
reached touching the three items mentioned above, with time and patience 
and with the help of the Holy Spirit the details of the plan for the unifica- 
tion of Methodism could be worked out. 

We are happy to be able to report that we find ourselves in general 
agreement touching many of the questions involved. However, in view of 
the magnitude of these questions, it was manifestly impossible for us to 
reach final conclusions. For further consideration, therefore, we have 
referred these subjects to strong committees with instructions to present 
a detailed report at an early session of the Joint Commission, June 27, at 
a place to be hereafter determined. It is our fervent hope that the spirit 
of brotherly love and Christian fellowship so evident among us in all 
the deliberations of the Joint Commission may prevail throughout our 
Churches. And we earnestly call upon all our people to continue instant 
in prayer for the guidance and blessing of God upon the work so auspi- 
ciously begun. 


On motion of Bishop McDowell, the report just read was 
adopted. 

A. J. Lamar: It seems to me that we should have reported 
to our Churches the things that we have positively agreed on. 

Bishop McDowell: I think the report is better as it stands. 
We can pass this with substantial unanimity. It is doubtful 
if we could thus pass much more or much less. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Shall it be understood 
that the committees after their organization shall report, 
through their chairmen, to the secretaries the organization, 
so that the matter can be entered upon the minutes? 

This was agreed to by common consent. 

Bishop Murrah: I move that we take a recess, organize 
committees, and then report. 

John M. Moore: I suggest that the Committee on General 
Reference be read, in view of the fact that some committees 
were outside the room when the names of that committee 
were read. 

This suggestion was complied with. 

A recess was had, during which a picture of the Commis- 
sion was taken. 

At three minutes past one o’clock Bishop Candler took the 
chair. 

Bishop Murrah: I will report that the Committee on Judi- 
cial Council has organized by electing Bishop Cooke as Chair- 
man and Dr. Thomas as Secretary. 
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H. M. Du Bose: The Committee on Conferences met and 
organized, electing Bishop McDowell as Chairman and H. M. 
Du Bose as Secretary. 

E. M. Randall reported the organization of the Committee 
on General Reference. Bishop Mouzon, Chairman; E. M. 
Randall, Secretary. 

It was stated that the remaining committee would soon be 
in and ready to report its organization. 

Edgar Blake questioned the necessity of keeping the en- 
tire Commission in session to hear the report of that com- 
mittee, inasmuch as they could be authorized to report their 
organization to the Secretary for entry in the Journal. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): That is for the commit- 
tee to determine. It seems to me, brethren, that we ought to 
adjourn in good form. 

The organization of the Committee on the Status of fe 
Colored Membership was reported as follows: Bishop Crans- 
ton, Chairman; J. M. Moore, Secretary. 

Bishop Hamilton: How about our expenses? Where are 
the bills to be sent? 

A. W. Harris: It was the understanding that you send them 
to me. I will take care of them and have the necessary ap- 
proval of the chairmen and perhaps of the secretaries, and 
they will be sent in. There are here representatives of the 
press, and I move that Bishop Mouzon be authorized to fur- 
nish to the press a copy of the statement adopted this morn- 
ing. 

This motion prevailed. 

On motion of Bishop Hamilton, it was agreed that the list 
of names constituting these several committees be also given 
to the press. 

On motion of Bishop Candler, it was voted that the min- 
utes be read and that then the Commission adjourn with 
proper devotional exercises. 

Secretary Thomas read the minutes of the session just con- 
cluding, and, on motion, they were approved. 

Bishop Cranston announced the hymn, “All praise to our 
redeeming Lord,” which was sung. 

jeeMe Moore offered the closing prayer: We thank thee for this 
meeting and for the Spirit of the ‘living Christ that has been made 
manifest here. We thank Thee for the spirit of brotherly love 
that has been so evident in everything that has been said and 
done. O God, we pray that thy blessing may be upon what we 
have tried to do. May the things that we have said, the things 
that we have proposed in our hearts, the resolutions that we have 
formed be for the consummation of this great desire of these two 
Churches! We pray, our Heavenly Father, that there may not be 
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any turning back, that there will not be lack of confidence, but 
that we shall be so led of the living God that we shall continue in 
this way until we shall have finished our work. We pray that 
thou wilt bless the members of this Commission individually. 
May they have the richness of thy grace and the fullness of thy 
love! May each of them and their families be kept as under the 
shadow of thy wing! Bless the two great Churches, our Father, 
that as they preach the Word of God and call men into thy great 
salvation they shall look upon each other as members of a great 
Methodism. And may the day speedily come when the gospel 
preached by these Methodist people shall become a ringing mes- 
sage to the people of our great land! May the work that we do 
be of such nature as to advance thy kingdom throughout the bor- 
ders of this land and throughout the world! Bless us now, our 
Father, as we commit ourselves to thy keeping. Guide us by thy 
Spirit and uphold us in thy work. We ask it in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

The session closed with the doxology, and the benediction 
was pronounced by Bishop Candler. 

Adjourned at 1:30 P.M. 
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The Joint Commission on Unification of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, met pursuant to call in the Central Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Traverse City, on June 27, 1917. It was called 
to order by Bishop Earl Cranston as follows: 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Will the Commission 
come to order? I wonder if any of us here can start the hymn 
that has become quite popular, “Beloved, beloved, now are 
we the sons of God.” 

The hymn was sung as follows: 

Beloved, beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
And it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 

But we know that when he shall appear 

We shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. 

Hymn No. 208, “I love thy kingdom, Lord,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Before I call upon Bish- 
op Candler to lead in prayer, may I read to you from His 
Book, Gospel of Micah, sixth chapter and sixth verse. Some 
of you have been kind enough to congratulate me this morn- 
ing on having attained my seventy-seventh birthday. With 
strength from my childhood, reverence for God, and having 
for the most of my life aimed to be a servant of God and his 
Church, I would be more than ungrateful were I not deeply 
moved by a sense of God’s goodness in having brought me 
thus far. And I do not think you will consider that I am 
seeking to draw attention to myself or to anything remark- 
able in my experience if I should use this occasion in the way 
of a testimony which I feel is due from me to him who has 
been my Father and Saviour and Comforter and Guide. Dur- 
ing all these years when I have read this chapter I have been 
carried back to a crisis in my life. I joined the Church when 
I was twelve years old; tried to give myself to the ministry 
and thought I had done so at the age of nineteen; was a back- 
slider at twenty-one because I was contending against the 
call of the Spirit of God; entered the army, came back home 
broken in health; continued service in the field in 1864 and 
considered myself no longer a member of the Church; re- 
united with the Church on probation in the summer of 1866, 
refusing to accept a letter when it was offered to me from 
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my old Church; at the end of my probation I was elected a 
local preacher along about Christmas time. And now in this 
chapter I will tell you what happened to cause my reawaken- 
ing and final consecration. I had gone to spend the winter 
of 1865-66 at my wife’s mother’s, and our only child, my oldest 
boy, was taken desperately ill and lay for six weeks hover- 
ing between life and death. For years I had not been pray- 
ing except in desperate straits. I had even spoken slightingly 
of the religious professions of my neighbors. But God had a 
way to bring me home; my mother’s prayers were to be an- 
swered. At midnight, every one being out and I being alone 
in charge of my dying boy, for he had not one chance in a 
hundred, I bethought myself of my past and what confronted 
me, of the insufficiency of my stay and support, of how God 
had given us the lad who had been the hope of my life. He 
was two and a half years old at that time. The fire was down 
in the grate, and he was lying by my side, lips and tongue- 
swollen, panting for breath. I bethought myself of the old 
Book, and I got up and went to it and opened it at random, 
and this is what I read: “Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high God? Shall I come 
before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 
If ever a sinner was arrested, I was. Then I read: “Hear ye 
now what the Lord saith: Arise, contend thou before the 
mountains, and let the hills hear thy voice.” All that the 
prophet had said was nothing to me. God was right after 
me. “Hear, O ye mountains, the Lord’s controversy, and ye 
strong foundations of the earth; for the Lord hath a contro- 
versy with his people, and he will plead with Israel.” Then 
this came to me: “O my people, what have I done unto thee? 
And wherein have I wearied thee? Testify against me. For 
I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee 
out of the house of servants; and I sent before thee Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam.” Of course all my shortcomings out of 
sin appeared before me. I had had my Moses, and I had 
been down into Egypt. “O my people, remember now what 
Balak king of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of 
Beor answered him; remember from Shittim unto Gilgal, 
that ye may know the righteousness of the Lord. Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with 
calves a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
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the sin of my soul?” And O, what a sermon was preached 
to me by the next verse! “He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” Could anything appear more reasonable? Was ever 
anything more direct? I looked at the boy, and I heard his 
breathing. I did not know what the morning might bring. 
I went on my knees, and I bemoaned my backsliding and my 
sins, and I told God that if he would spare my child I would 
preach the gospel. I do not want to tire you with this recital. 
It was an epoch in a man’s life, and God was close to me. 
He heard my prayer, and he gave me answer; he gave me my 
boy. And thank God for such a son! Another came later, 
but he was taken away. That boy will travel across a State 
to hear me preach. I want to bear testimony that I have 
never seen a day when I could do without atonement. How 
any man can do without atonement I do not know. My life 
had been wrecked, my soul had been in the depths of despair 
a thousand times except for my Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. O, the righteousness in him, the loving kindness in 
him! Nothing have I to say for myself. My life has been 
only half useful. It has not been what it ought to have been. 
And there is but little time—I do not know how much—to 
square accounts with God, and there is only one way, by 
confession, faith, and love. The last two or three years have 
been most precious years in my soul’s experience. Now, 
brethren, I cannot go about this work without just a word 
personal as between ourselves. Sometimes I think I say 
things hurriedly, impulsively yet, old as I am. Sometimes I 
say things I do not take pains to explain or modify as I ought. 
Perhaps we all do that. If there is anything of that kind 
lying back in your minds, please do what God has done with 
me: let it go out in that on which we are all dependent for 
cleansing, the blood of Jesus Christ, and what he has done 
for all of us and what he means to all of us. [Voices: Amen.] 
His gentleness may make us all. Brother Candler, will you 
pray for us? 

Bishop Candler: O Lord, our God, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! Thy glory is set above the heavens. 
Thou art glorious in majesty and power and in mercy bounti- 
ful. We adore thee for thy great glory and are grateful to 
thee for thy never-failing goodness. We are here this morn- 
ing because thou hast had thought of us and had care for us, 
and we thank thee for the mercies that have guided us since 
the last assembly and which continue with us to this hour. 
More than for all the temporal blessings of life, we give 
thanks to thee for Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Saviour, who 
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from the loftiest heights of heavenly honor descended to the 
lowest depths of earthly shame that he might redeem our 
fallen natures. Make us to be prototypes of the divine na- 
ture and lift us up to dwell with him in heaven, where we 
find all spiritual blessing and whose sanctified spirit and 
whose voice doth reveal unto us all grace. It has conde- 
scended to stand at the door of the humblest heart, knocking 
and seeking admittance there that he may bless us. And yet 
with all this daily mercy we can make no defense for our 
wrongdoing. If we undertake to extenuate our faults, we but 
increase our guilt. Humbly and candidly and penitently we 
appear before thee and pray thee to forgive us in the name 
-of him who has made atonement for us and brought salva- 
tion. Grant us the assurance of acceptance from him at this 
hour and pour into our hearts thy peace that passeth all 
understanding. We pray thee to guide us in our delibera- 
tions. Give us wisdom and patience and in all things clear- 
ness of vision, illumined by thy lamp. May we undertake 
the work before us with pure hearts and with open minds 
that may not cling resistlessly to our own opinions, but that 
may be able to see also the other side. Keep our candles 
bright and burning. Let the presence of the Son of Man be 
always with us, blessing by his presence. The more of his 
presence and guidance in our deliberation, the more of wise 
conclusions that may promote the prosperity of the Church. 
Lord, represent and advance thy kingdom in our own land 
and in all lands. May thy honor be our first care. In single- 
ness of purpose may we walk before thee. Bless our families 
at home, our wives and our children; O Lord God, over- 
shadow them and give them peace. Bless our Churches. 
May all things abound among them that make for peace and 
righteousness and the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. 
We pray for our country. Lord God of our fathers, who hast 
guided us all the years, lead us and bless us and so guide this 
great nation into the state where God is Lord and turn us 
aside from the dreadful state of a nation that forgets God. 
O God, bless all in authority under thee and over us, the 
President of the United States and all officials and pubric 
servants of whatever character. May they rule in thy fear 
and serve the people according to thy will, finish their course 
in joy and later lead on to eternal life. Give us the conscious- 
ness of thy special care and favor in this time of intranquillity 
throughout the earth. O Lord, let a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night guide us in these dark days. And we pray 
for all nations, even the forces we must oppose. O thou 
Prince of peace, walk among these troubled nations. Purge 
away from them their unholy aspirations and ambitions 
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whereby strifes and wars arise and bring them into brotherly 
union under the Divine Father and speak peace to all. Bless 
every one who is here this morning, and O bless thy servant, 
the venerated brother who presides over us. We thank thee 
for the story of grace he brings to us, and as thou hast guided 
him safely thus far, O God, continue to lead him to his jour- 
ney’s end, and so may we all be led through all the devious 
ways of life until we come to our Father’s house. 

All then repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

Hynin 207, “The Church’s one foundation,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I shall now ask Dr. 
Snyder and Dr. Downey to lead us in prayer. 

H. N. Snyder: Our gracious Heavenly Father, we bring 
ourselves into thy,presence this morning as thy children look- 
ing for help, light, and guidance. We are conscious we are 
thine, and we are also conscious that we cannot do anything 
aright without thee. We accept ourselves as thy servants 
conducting thy cause in the world. All the interests and 
plans we have are as nothing without thy help. Therefore 
we come to thee asking for thy divine presence to lighten the 
darkness of our ways. Help us to do everything that is be- 
fore us. Give us one mind and one purpose in the cause of 
Jesus. Lead us, we pray thee, by thine almighty hand to 
conclusions that are right and just, not always conclusions 
that are ours, we ask in his name. Amen. 

David G. Downey: We wait upon thee, O Lord, for guidance. 
Grant to us, we pray thee, the open mind and the sensitive spirit, 
so that we may be atuned to the voice and the suggestion of the 
Spirit of our God. Help us to know the mind of Christ. We 
are charged with high privileges and with grave responsibilities. 
We well understand our insufficiencies, and all our sufficiencies 
are of God. We pray thee that thou wouldst reveal thyself unto 
us and reveal unto us thy will and thy purpose. Bless the 
Church that we love and serve, the one Church of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. We thank thee for the unity of spirit and 
the bond of peace, that inner unity which, after all, is the vital 
thing; and yet, O Lord, if it be thy will, we pray thee that thou 
wouldst guide us so that that inner unity may find expression in 
outward form. Grant unto us thy kindness and thy grace and 
thy wisdom and bring us to conclusions that thou wouldst have 
us come to through Christ. Amen. 

“Praise God, from Whom Ali Blessings Flow” was then sung. 

Bishop Candler: Mr. President, before we proceed to the reg- 
ular business allow me a personal privilege on behalf of myself 
and all the members of the Joint Commission. Your brethren 
noted before the interesting experience you gave us that this is 
your birthday. We are very happy in the fact that you have 
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lived through all these years and have rendered such high service 
to American Methodism. We want to felicitate you on this an- 
niversary and to express our affection and love for you; and we 
want to do it not only in words in your hearing, but we want to 
place in your hands some token of our loving regard. We did 
not know anything that was altogether more appropriate than 
that which we are about to present to you, not silver or gold, 
which you have never regarded and regard less as you have got 
hold of the Eternal Thing, but we present to you in the fullness 
of springtime in beauty and in perfume symbols and forms of 
life, and I beg on behalf of the Commission to present to you 
these flowers. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): It has been about seven 
years since I came to Michigan to deliver a lecture and fell in 
love with the host that is here gathered. I have returned from 
year to year, and I have learned’to believe—and Bishop Quayle 
and, I think, Brother Blake have also become witnesses—that 
there is no place in America superior, if there is any in the wide 
world, to this shore of Lake Michigan as a summer home or as 
a place of meeting for any summer gathering. You will not 
wonder at all the kindness I have toward you as a Commission. 
It occurred to me that you could be nowhere more comfortable 
than where I have had so much enjoyment of the air and the 
weather during these years of my advancing life. I do not know 
but that some of you have been ready to complain that you were 
brought so far, and I want to take this occasion to say just a 
word to you and through you to all the brethren—that, while the 
attractions of a newly opened country like this may not be so 
great in the work that man has done, there is always the testi- 
mony of God in the works of his own hands, and I know of no 
place where the goodness of God is more manifest than to the 
people who retire and want to rest and who travel far and pay 
large expenses for these privileges. And the flowers. O, heaven 
will be full of flowers. We are invited into the garden of the 
Lord. I often try to find my way there and catch the fragrance 
of his breath and the tenderness of his love and forget every- 
thing else, and I do not find it possible anywhere more than in 
this State of Michigan. This country abounds in the most beau- 
tiful wild flowers, and we gather great bouquets of them, and 
our churches are decorated with them continually, so that wher- 
ever I go I am almost inclined to think that the wild flowers 
somehow bear testimony a little different from those we culti- 
vate. Having upon them only the hands and in them only the 
breath of God, they give us blessed visions of God’s goodness to 
us. I know that we who love each other in Christ Jesus cannot 
allow these occasions to pass by without some token by which we 
recognize our common brotherhood and common hope in him 
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by whom we are made one. My thought goes out to Bishop 
Hoss this morning and to what he is doing, afflicted in himself, 
as we all know, and in the serious illness of his wife. It seemed 
to me he never was more genial or more thoughtful than in the 
meeting in Baltimore. I have been meeting with him once or 
twice a year for many years now, and I am sure we shall all be 
willing to hear Bishop McDowell say a few words. in the way of 
a short prayer for Bishop Hoss. 

Bishop McDowell: The Committee on Procedure has made a 
slightly different arrangement. At the conclusion of the report 
of that Committee I shall ask Bishop Hamilton to say a few 
words concerning Bishop Hoss. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I was not advised as to 
that, and the matter can take that course. 

Bishop Hamilton: I had expected that we would have the roll 
call and then, when-the absence of Bishop Hoss was noticed, to 
take that occasion to follow the order of the Committee on Pro- 
cedure. I can speak with profound sincerity and with great 
conviction. This vacant chair belongs to a brother whom I have 
known for more than twenty-five years—yea, nearly thirty years. 
I have been associated with him in almost every effort at union; 
and I can say that, while we have differed many times, there 
never has been an occasion that I can recall in which a word of 
feeling, much less of anger, was ever expressed in our differ- 
ences. He was more than simply one of our fifty when he was 
here and would be if he were here now. For he was a leader. 
He was preéminently a leader in his own branch of the Church, 
and he had come to be a leader in all Methodism over the world. 
I have not forgotten much of his biography, and I am quite old 
enough to go back to some of the early incidents of it. I recall 
that he was educated among us; and we all know that he was a 
spokesman for so many years of your Church, representing the 
views of the leaders in your principal paper, and some one said 
he was a local preacher in our Church. He was the representa- 
tive of your Church in Canada, in England— 

Bishop Candler: And in Australia. 

Bishop Hamilton: And in Australia. His name has gone 
around the world, and I am sure I pay him just tribute when I 
say he has lovers in all our Methodism. Even from our brothers 
of color who have been associated with him I have heard expres- 
sions of such tender tribute to him in our meetings that it would 
not be right in the word I speak that I should forget them. He 
is not here. He is away, but on equally as high, if not higher 
and nobler, duties, and I know how to sympathize with him. 
Many years I did the same kind of watching and with nothing 
but the fateful hand in view. While we are here, he sits there 
watching by the bedside of one he loves and who he knows must 
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die, and die soon. I knew that he had been doing this for years, 
and then I learned that his own health was imperiled. I felt 
something of that when I heard him speak the last time with 
such tenderness as I had really never heard him express himself 
before. He spoke of the possibility of this being the last time he 
would be with us. I went up to him; and, lest he might think 
that any of our differences in previous years had interfered with 
our affection, I threw my arms around him and told him I never 
loved him more than I did then. Brethren, I believe we cannot 
only express our deepest sympathy, but certainly can join with 
Bishop Cranston, and possibly members of your Church, in 
prayer to God to give him Christian comfort and that he may 
bear what it is his experience yet to bear and, if we never meet 
again, that we may have in our memories most delightful remem- 
brances of him. I move you, therefore, that we instruct the 
Secretaries of our Joint Commission to send Bishop Hoss an ex- 
pression of our deepest sympathy and express also that we are 
about to engage in devoted prayer for him. 

Bishop Denny: It gives me very great pleasure to second the 
resolution. Long personal relations with Bishop Hoss lead me 
to believe that few, if any, more loyal spirits exist among the 
living. I have often said to him that the man who wishes to 
take advantage of him is the man who begins by roundly abusing 
him, then by appealing to his magnanimity, and Bishop Hoss has 
never failed to surrender under such an attack as that. Bishop 
Hoss feels and has written some of his colleagues expressing 
his great regret that he has been compelled to refrain from com- 
ing to this meeting at this time; but not only the condition of his 
wife, but his own condition renders it impossible for him to 
come. He assures us in this communication of his deep interest 
in the meeting, of his love for us, and of his regret that once in 
his life he has not been able to meet an obligation that the 
Church has laid on him. I take pleasure in seconding the motion 
of Bishop Hamilton. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Let us give expression to 
our wishes by rising, after which Bishop McDowell will lead us 
in prayer. 

The motion was carried unanimously by a rising vote. 

Bishop McDowell: Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee for the good fellowship we have in this one matter in 
Jesus Christ, thy Son. We thank thee for that deep and abiding 
personal affection that is utterly without dependence upon agree- 
ment of judgment, but covers all differences with love and con- 
fidence and respect and abides through changing years unchang- 
ing. Lord God, we thank thee, and as we grow older more we 
thank thee for the personal relationship we have in Jesus Christ. 
And now we stand here a moment together to offer our sincere 
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prayers, our earnest prayers, our loving prayers in behalf of our 
_ brother whom we love. Lord God of mercy, Lord God of kind- 

ness, Lord God of strength, Lord God of helpfulness, Lord God 
of comfort, be with Bishop Hoss this day and all the days and 
with those who are nearest and dearest to him, that together 
they may share the full measure of that which is an abundant 
grace which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. And as we stand here 
thinking of him, thinking of the purpose that brings us together, 
thinking of the cause that has called us here, we pray thee that 
thou wilt guide us in our efforts to find the way for closer fel- 
lowship, not simply among us individuals, but for a closer fel- 
lowship and union between us as Churches. We are not anxious 
to find ways by which we can stay apart. Thinking of those 
who have gone, thinking of those who remain, thinking of the 
days that have gone, and thinking of the days that remain, we 
ask thee out of our hearts, O Lord God of light and life, help 
us to find the way together. Lord God, lead us in this hour. 
Lord God, take possession of our minds and hearts. Have thy 
way, whatever thy way is, with us and with the world, with the 
great, big, mad world. O Lord God, have thy way. As we are 
praying for the individual whom we love we pray also for that 
world which he loves also and we ask thee, in blessing him, to 
bless it with abundant blessings, to-day and evermore. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Brethren, if He cannot 
have His way with us in the quiet and freedom of communion 
and reflection here, how shall He ever have His way with this 
sin-mad, war-cursed world? It behooves us to think about that. 
Has the Committee on Procedure any report to make? 

Bishop McDowell: I will ask Dr. Blake to read it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Perhaps it would be well 
to have the roll call first. 

Bishop McDowell (who alone was inside the circle of tables) : 
Before we have the roll call may I say to the brothers who are 
outside of this comfortable enclosure—it is very pleasant inside 
here, and I am somewhat lonely—may I ask some of the nice 
gentlemen, Dr. Ivey and his friends, to come in? The water is 
fine. : 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We will now have the 
roll call. 

The roll was called, and the following were present: From the 
M. E. Church: Bishops Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. 
McDowell, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke. Reverends Edga® Blake, 
D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. West, Frank 
Neff, E. M. Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. J. Wallace, J. W. Van 
Cleve. Laymen: G. W. Brown, C. W. Fairbanks, A. W. Harris, 
C. W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, H. W. Rogers, William Rule, Alex. 
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Simpson, Jr., Rolla V. Watt. From the M. E. Church, South: 
Bishops Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. 
Murrah. Reverends Frank M. Thomas, W. J. Young, J. M. 
Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. Watkins, 
H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar. Laymen: M. 
L. Walton, H. N. Snyder, P. D. Maddin, R. S. Hyer, J. H. Rey- 
nolds,..R. .E.. .Blackwell,.T. -D.. Samiond,.J. BoaPeppet, aC. 
Reeves, H. H. White. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Now we will have the 
report of the Committee on Procedure. 

Bishop McDowell: I will ask Dr. Blake to present the report. 
Bishop Denny was not able to be present, and I acted in his 
absence. 

The report was read by Dr. Blake, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. ON RULES AND PROCEDURE 

We recommend that the several committee reports be received and read 
in the following order: 

tT. Committee on Other Conferences. 

2. Committee on Judicial Council. 

3. Committee on Status of the Negro Membership. 

4. Committee on General Reference. 

We recommend that when these reports are taken up for consideration 
they be considered in the foregoing order. 

We recommend that the afternoon of this day be set apart for separate 
meetings of the two Commissions. 


Epcar BLAKE, Secretary. 


Dr. Blake: I move that the recommendations of this report be 
adopted. 

The motion was seconded by several and, being put to a vote, 
was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The first report in order 
is the report of the Committee on Conferences. 

Bishop McDowell: The report of the Committee on Confer- 
ences is in the hands of the Secretary, and I think he has copies 
for the members of the Commissions. Am I right? 

H. M. Du Bose: I think we have a copy for each member of 
the Commission. 

Bishop McDowell: And Dr Du Bose will present what has 
been tentatively agreed to by the Committee as the result of its 
deliberations. We present it as a basis for consideration and 
action on the part of the Joint Commission. 

H. M. Du Bose: In the meantime an explanation is in order. 
There are two reports, one from the Committee on General and 
Regional Conferences and one from the Committee on Other 
Conferences. Our stenographers had to make this up in two 
sections. The report of the Committee on General and Regional 
Conferences is ready. The report of the Committee on other 
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Conferences will be made later. I put them in the order in which 
they are to be read. You may find some slight errors in the 
arrangement, but these can be easily corrected. 
The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): These were just subcom- 
mittees. : 
H. M. Du Bose: Yes. They were reports from subcommittees, 
but adopted by the General Committee, which made one report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OTHER CONFERENCES 


ArTICcLE I.—PastToraL CHARGES 


The membership of the Church shall be divided into local Societies, one 
or more of which shall constitute a pastoral charge. 


ArtTIcLte [].—CHurcH CONFERENCES 


A Church Conference, composed of all the members’ of the local Society 
and resident members of the Annual Conference and such others as the 
General Conference may prescribe, shall be held at such times and places 
as the Church Conference shall decide. It shall elect such a number of 
ee to the District Conference as may be fixed by the General Con- 
erence. 
Articte II].—QuartEerRty CONFERENCES 


A Quarterly Conference shall be organized in each pastoral charge and 
shall be composed of such persons and have such powers as the General 
Conference may determine. 


Articte [V.—Drsrricr CoNFERENCES 


There shall be held annually in each district of the Annual Conference 
a District Conference, to be composed of the traveling, superannuated, 
supernumerary, and loca! preachers of the district, of delegates from the 
Church Conferences, and of such other members as may be designated by 
the General Conference. 


ARTICLE V.—ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


The traveling preachers, together with one layman from each pastoral 
charge, shall be organized into Annual Conferences, with such privileges 
and duties as are hereinafter provided for. One lay representative of a 
pastoral charge shall be elected by the Church Conference, except, where 
there are two or more Church Conferences in one pastoral charge, one lay 
representative shall be elected by the Quarterly Conference of the charge. 


ArTICLE VI.—REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Section 1. There shall be the following Regional Jurisdictions, each 
having its own Regional Conference: 

(1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, inclusive. 

(2) Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina, inclusive. 

(3) Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, inclusive. 

(4) Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, inclusive. 

(5) Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
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Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Hawaii, and Alaska, inclusive. 
(6) Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, inclusive. 
Members 


Sec. 2. Each Regional Conference shall be composed of one ministerial 
and one lay delegate from and elected by each Annual Conference of its 
jurisdiction for each five thousand Church members in full connection or 
fraction of two-thirds thereof. The numerical basis of representation 
may be changed by any Regional Conference, provided that no Regional 
Conference, after its first session, shall be composed of less than two 
hundred and fifty or more than four hundred ministerial and lay dele- 
gates in equal numbers. Each Annual Conference shall be entitled to at 
least one ministerial delegate and one lay delegate in its Regional Con- 
ference. The ministerial delegates shall be elected by the ministerial 
members of the Annual Conference, and the lay delegates shall be elected 
by the lay members of the Annual Conference. 

Ministerial delegates to a Regional Conference shall be at least twenty- 
five years of age and shall have been members of an Annual Conference 
for at least four years and at the time of their election and at the time 
of the session of the Regional Conference shall be members of the Annual 
Conference which elected them. 

Lay delegates shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall have 
been members of the Methodist Church for at least five years and at the 
time of their election and at the time of the session of the Regional Con- 
ference shall be members of a pastoral charge within the bounds of the 
Annual Conference which elected them. 

An Annual Conference may elect reserve ministerial and lay delegates 
not exceeding three each and not exceeding the number of its delegates. 

Each Regional Conference shall be the judge of the election, return, 
and qualification of its own members. 


Powers 


Sec. 3. Subject to the limitations and restrictions of this Constitution, 
each Regional Conference shall have full legislative power over all dis- 
tinctly local affairs within its jurisdiction, and in the exercise of said 
power it shall have authority as follows: 

(1) To elect the number of bishops allotted to it by the General Con- 
ference and to direct and control their activities within its jurisdiction. 
Such bishops elect shall be-consecrated at such time and place as the 
General Conference may direct. 

(2) To direct and control its benevolent organizations, enterprises, and 
institutions. 

(3) To direct and control its educational enterprises and institutions. 

(4) To direct and control the local Church press within its jurisdiction 
and to elect the editors of the same. 

(5) To fix the boundaries of the Annual Conferences, Mission Confer- 
ences, and Missions within its jurisdiction and to provide for the organi- 
zation of the same. 

(6) To promote the spiritual and temporal interest of the Church 
within its jurisdiction. 

. (7) To provide for the administration of the Discipline within its juris- 
iction. 

(8) To make rules and regulations for such other local affairs as are 
not herein mentioned. 

Provided that no Regional Conference shall make any rule or regula- 
tion contrary to or in conflict with any rule or regulation made by the 
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General Conference for the government and control of the connectional 
affairs of the Church. 


Meetings 


Src. 4. Each Regional Conference shall meet on the first Wednesday 
of May, 1920, and thereafter on the same day and month every second 
year at such place as the Regional Conference may determine. 

_ Special sessions of a Regional Conference shall be convened by the 
bishops of its jurisdiction whenever a majority of the Annual Conferences 
of the jurisdiction shall request such.special session. 


Presiding Officers 


Sec. 5. The effective bishops resident within a Regional Jurisdiction 
shall preside over the sessions of the Regional Conference as the bishops 
themselves may determine. 


Quorum 


Sec. 6. Whenever a Regional Conference is in session it shall require 
the presence of two-thirds of the whole number of delegates to constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number may take a 
recess or adjourn from day to day or approve the journal at the final 
session of the Regional Conference. 


Voting 


Sec. 7. (1) The ministerial and lay delegates shall deliberate as one 
body and, except as otherwise provided, shall vote as one body by a 
show of hands; but each delegate shall have the right to have his vote or 
refusal to vote recorded by name on the journal. 

(2) One-fifth of either order of delegates present and voting may re- 
quire a vote by orders, in which case it shall require the concurrence of 
the two orders to adopt the matter under consideration, except as herein- 
after provided. 

(3) One-half of those present and voting may require that a “Yea” or 
“Nay” vote be taken, in which case the chairman of each delegation, when 
called, shall announce the vote of his delegation and at the same time 
shall hand to the secretary the names of those voting for and against the 
proposed measure, and they shall be recorded in the journal accordingly. 


ArticteE VII.—Missionary REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Section 1. There shall be the following Missionary Regional Jurisdic- 
tions, each having its own Missionary Regional Conference: 
(1) Eastern Asia, including China, Korea, Philippine Islands, and Ma- 
laysia. 
a) Southern Asia, including India and Burma. 
(3) Europe, including Africa. 
(4) Latin America, including Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America. 


Area and Boundaries. 


Sec. 2. The privileges and powers of each of the Missionary Regional 
Conferences and the conditions of membership therein shall be determined 
by the General Conference. 


Articte VIIJ.—THE GENERAL CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTION I. (1) The first session of the General Conference shall be com- 
posed of one ministerial and one lay delegate from and elected by each 
Annual Conference for each twenty-five thousand Church members or 
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fraction of two-thirds thereof. The numerical basis of representation may 
be changed by the General Conference, provided that the General Con- 
ference shall be composed of not less than five hundred nor more than 
seven hundred ministerial and lay delegates in equal numbers. Each 
Annual Conference shall be entitled to at least one ministerial and one 
lay delegate in the General Conference. The ministerial delegates shall 
be elected by the ministerial members of the Annual Conference, and the 
lay delegates shall be elected by the lay members of the Annual Confer- 
ence. : g 

(2) Ministerial delegates to the General Conference shall be at least 
twenty-five years of age and shall have been members of an Annual Con- 
ference for at least four years and at the time of their election and 
at the time of the session of the General Conference shall be members of 
the Annual Conference which elected them. 

(3) Lay delegates shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall 
have been members of the Methodist Church for at least five years and at 
the time of their election and at the time of the session of the General 
Conference shall be members of a pastoral charge within the bounds of the 
Annual Conference which elected them. 

(4) Each Annual Conference may elect reserve ministerial and lay 
delegates not exceeding three each and not exceeding the number of its 
delegates. : 

(5) The General Conference shall be the judge of the election, return, 
and qualifications of its own members. 


Powers 


Sec. 2. Subject to the limitations and restrictions of this Constitution, 
the General Conference shall have full legislative power over all matters 
distinctly connectional and in the exercise of said powers shall have 
authority as follows: 

(1) To define and fix the conditions, privileges, and duties of Church 
membership. 

(2) To define and fix the qualifications and duties of elders, deacons, 
local preachers, exhorters, and deaconesses. 

(3) To define and fix the powers and duties of District, Quarterly, and 
Church Conferences. 

(4) To define and fix the powers and duties of Annual Conferences, 
Mission Conferences, and Missions. 

(5) To define and fix the powers and duties of Regional Missionary 
Conferences, including their boundaries, and to elect and assign the bishops 
to the same. 

(6) To divide, consolidate, and change the Regional Conferences; but 
it shall not take away territory from any Regional Conference without its 
consent, save by the concurrent vote of two successive General Confer- 
ences; nor shall it create any new Regional Conference with less than five 
hundred thousand members in full connection. 

(7) To define and fix the privileges, powers, and duties of the episco- 
pacy; to fix the number of bishops to be elected by each of the several 
Regional Conferences and to retire the same. - 

(8) To alter and change the hymnal and ritual of the Church and to 
regulate all matters relating to the form and mode of worship. 

(9) To prescribe the method of acquisition, control, and disposition of 
the real and personal property of the Church and of all its branches. 

(10) To govern the judicial administration of the Church, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

(11) To consider and, if deemed wise, to disapprove of the decisions 
of the Judicial Council upon any constitutional question and to require 
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its submission to the members of the Annual Conferences, the decision 
of a majority of whom, present and voting, shall be final thereon. 

(12) To control and direct all connectional, publishing, missionary, 
benevolent, and educational enterprises of the Church. 

(13) To govern any and all other matters of a connectional character. 


Restrictions 


Provided: (1) That the General Conference shall not revoke, alter, 
nor change our Articles of Religion nor establish any new standards or 
rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and established stand- 
ards of doctrine. 

(2) The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part or 
rule of our government so as to do away with episcopacy nor do away 
with an itinerant general superintendency. 

(3) The General Conference shall not revoke nor change the general 
rules of our Church. 

(4) The General Conference shall not deprive our ministers of the 
right of trial by the Annual Conference, nor by a selected number thereof, 
nor of an appeal; nor shall it deprive our members of the right of trial 
by a committee of members of our Church, nor of an appeal. 

(5) The General Conference shall not appropriate the produce of the 
Publishing House or Book Concern nor of the Chartered Fund to any 
purpose other than for the benefit of the traveling, supernumefary, and 
superannuated preachers, their wives, widows, and children. 


Meetings 


Sec. 3. (1) The General Conference shall meet in the month: of May 
once in four years perpetually at such time and place as shall be fixed by 
the preceding General Conference or by a commission to be appointed 
quadrennially by the General Conference, and the Commission shall have 
power to change the place, a majority of the general superintendents con- 
curring. 

(2) The general superintendents may, by a majority vote, and shall 
when requested by a majority of the Annual Conferences, call a special 
session of the General Conference. 

(3) When the time for the opening of the General Conference has 
arrived, one of the general superintendents designated by the Board of 
Bishops shall take the chair and conduct the opening devotions of the 
session. Following the devotions, he shall direct the secretary of the 
preceding General Conference, or in his absence one of his assistants, to 
call the roll of the delegates elect. The general superintendents, before 
the General Conference convenes, shall elect from their own number one 
bishop, or not more than three, to preside during the session. The Gen- 
eral Conference, upon organization, shall elect such other officers as shall 
be necessary. 


Voting 


Sec. 4. (1) The ministerial and lay delegates shall deliberate as one 
body and, except as otherwise provided, shall vote as one body, by a show 
of hands; but each delegate shall have the right to have his vote or refusal 
to vote recorded by name on the journal. 

(2) One-fifth of either order of delegates present and voting may re- 
quire a vote by orders, in which case it shall require the concurrence of 
the two orders to decide the matter under consideration, except as here- 
inafter provided. : : Berit 

(3) One-half of those present and voting may require that a Yea 
and “Nay” vote be taken, in which case the chairman of each delegation, 
when called, shall announce the vote of his delegation and at the same 
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time shall hand to the secretary the names of those voting for and 
against the proposed measure, and they shall be recorded in the journal 
accordingly. 

(4) Whenever a majority of each of the two Regional delegations 
shall so request, a vote shall be taken on any pending motion or resolu- 
tion by Regional delegations, and it shall require the concurrence of a 
majority of the Regional delegations, the members thereof voting as one 
body, to adopt said motion or resolution; provided, however, that no mo- 
tion or resolution shall be adopted that does not receive also a majority 
vote of the members of the General Conference present and voting. 


Quorum 


Sec. 5. Two-thirds of the members elected to the General Conference 
shall be necessary for a quorum; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day and at the final session may approve the journal, order and 
record the final roll call, and adjourn. 


ArticttE [X.—AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. The recommendation of two-thirds of all the members of 
the several Annual Conferences present and voting shall suffice to author- 
ize the next ensuing General Conference by a two-thirds vote of its 
members present and voting to alter or amend any of the provisions 
of this Constitution, excepting Article ; and also, whenever stch 
alteration or amendment shall have been first recommended by a Gen- 
eral Conference, by a two-thirds vote of its members present and 
voting, then so soon as two thirds of all the members of the several An- 
nual Conferences present and voting shall have concurred therein, pro- 
vided that such concurrence shall take place previous to the meeting of 
the next ensuing General Conference, such alteration or amendment shall 
take effect, and the result of the vote shall be announced by the general 
superintendents. 





Henry Wade Rogers: On page 9, subsection (11) of this re- 
port there is some language I do not quite understand. I shall 
be glad to have it explained. Subsection (11) reads: 


To consider and, if deemed wise, to disapprove of the decisions of the 
Judicial Council upon any constitutional question and to require its sub- 
mission to the members of the Annual Conferences, the decision of a 
majority of whom, present and voting, shall be final thereon. 


H. M. Du Bose: It would not be out of the way right here to 
have Dr. Blake or some member of that subcommittee to explain 
that. My understanding was that it was to provide for super- 
vision. 

Henry Wade Rogers: It is badly expressed. Does that mean 
that the action of the Judicial Committee is set aside? 

H. M. Du Bose: Evidently that is the intent, but Bishop Mc- 
Dowell will explain that. 

David G. Downey: It is a sufficient answer to Judge Rogers’s- 
very proper question to say that we recognized that this para- 
graph would run across the same territory as some of the reports 
of the Committees on Judicial Procedure and Judicial Council ; 
and it was thought, without an accurate determination at this 
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point, we should put in a paragraph of this kind to determine the 
whole matter until after the reports of the other committees 
were in, and then we could harmonize any statement that might 
be made. 

Henry Wade Rogers: I was just wondering what was meant. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Brethren, you will, of 
course, in the consideration of this report, as of every other, 
necessarily take up the language of every item as you come to it. 
We cannot spend an indefinite amount of time making comments 
as we go along. This completes your report? 

H. M. Du Bose: This is our complete report. 

Bishop McDowell: It was the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Procedure which was adopted by 
the Commission that these reports should all be presented. It 
was our thought that after the reports were all in, if any state- 
ments were necessary and we had time for it, we might do it 
before the separate sessions; but inasmuch as the reports should 
all be first presented, the report of the Committee on Judicial 
Council is next in order. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Then it is the idea to pre- 
sent all the reports before there is any discussion on any of them? 

Bishop McDowell: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Then the report of the 
Committee on Judicial Council is the next report. 

Bishop Cooke: The Committee is ready to report, but there 
has not been sufficient time to get enough copies for distribution. 
The report is very simple, however, so that there will be no 
difficulty on the part of any member in carrying the whole of it 
in his head. 

The report was read by Dr. Thomas, as follows: 


THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL 
1. TirLE PURPOSE 
There shall be a Court of Appeals to be known as Judicial Council, 
whose decision shall be final except as otherwise provided. 
2. COMPOSITION 


It shall be composed of two members, one lay and one ministerial, from 
each Regional Jurisdiction, and members elected by the General 
Conference. 





3, ELECTION 


The lay and ministerial members from the Regional Conferences shall 
be chosen by their respective orders at the session next preceding the 
General Conference, said election being by ballot. Said members shall be 
subject to confirmation by the Genéral Conference. 


4. TERM OF SERVICE 


Members of the Council shall serve for four years, subject to reélection. 
Except in the case provided in Section 10, the term of service of each 
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member shall expire at the close of the General Conference succeeding 
that at which his term began. 


5. ELicrsititry 


Lay and ministerial members of the Council shall not be eligible to 
membership in the General or Quadrennial Conference, nor shali they 
hold any other connectional office nor serve on any connectioal board of 
the Church during such term. No members of the Council shall hear, 
review, or determine any case hefore the Judicial Council to which he 
may be in any way related, nor shall he sit in the Council while such case 
is being examined. 

6. ORGANIZATION 


The members of the Judicial Council shall convene at the close of the 
General Conference following their election and shal! organize after their 
confirmation by the General Conference by choosing from their number by 
ballot a President and a Secretary for the ensuing quadrennium. In the 
absence of the President at any meeting of the Council they shall elect a 
President pro tem. The Secretary shall keep a faithful record of all 
proceedings, records, and documents in each and every case coming before 
the Council, with the decision and reason for the same in every case, and 
shall report such decision to the parties involved and also to the succeeding 
General Conference. 

7. POWERS 


The Judicial Council shall have full power to review on appeal on 
constitutional grounds the acts of the General and Quadrennial Confer- 
ences, the records and documents transmitted to it from Judicial Confer- 
ences, to hear and determine questions of law and all other appeals com- 
ing to it in course of lawful procedure from Annual Conferences, from 
Judicial and Quadrennial Conferences (hereafter to be provided), and 
from the General Conference, provided that no appeal from any Confer- 
ence shall be entertained unless the same is signed by at least one-fifth of 
eas In all cases the decision of the Judicial Council shall be 
final. 

Provided that, if on a constitutional question there shall be a majority 
vote of the members of the General Conference’ present and voting dis- 
approving a decision of the Judicial Council, the question involved shall 
then be sent to the Annual Conferences for final decision, as provided in 
Section , Article —— of the Constitution. 





, 8. GovERN MENT 


The Judicial Council shall prescribe rules and regulations for its gov- 
ernment and. methods of procedure for the hearing and disposition of 
appeals, which rules and methods shall be printed in the Discipline and 
shall not be changed or altered during the quadrennium without due 
notice. 

9. QuoruM 
members of the Judicial Council shall constitute a quorum, and 
in no instance shall the Council hear or determine any case without such 
quorum. 





10. MEETINGS DURING QUADRENNIUM 


The Judicial Council shall meet at the same time and place as the 
General Conference and shall continue in session until final adjournment 
of - General Conference; provided that, if during the session of a Gen- 
eral Conference the appeal of a bishop who had been tried for any disci- 
plinary offense is pending, the Judicial Council shall defer its time ot 
adjournment until it disposes of said appeal. 
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_ The Judicial Council shall convene during each quadrennium at such 
times and places as it may deem necessary to hear and determine appeals 
coming to it by lawful procedure from Quadrennial, Annual, and Judicial 
Conferences in the several Jurisdictions. 


II. VACANCIES 


Vacancies shall be filled by the-Council from the same order, lay or 
ministerial, and Jurisdiction 1n which the vacancy occurs until the next 
meeting of the Quadrennial Conference of that Jurisdiction. 


The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Under the rule, the read- 
ing completes that matter for the time being, and the next report 
is in order. 

Bishop McDowell: The report of the Committee on the Status 
of the Negro in the Reorganized Church is the next report in 
order. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now, just a word about 
this report: The Committee has only had opportunity to have 
one meeting prior to coming here. On arrival here, and it was 
not to be wondered at, we found some of the members of our 
Committee were not present, and, indeed, they did not all arrive 
until last evening. The Secretary will present to you the report 
that was agreed upon late last evening, and Bishop Denny gave 
the Committee notice that he would bring in a minority report. 
With this brief explanation, the Secretary of the Committee will 
present the report. 

The report was read by Dr. John M. Moore, as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
MEMBERSHIP 


Your Committee on the Status of the Negro in the reorganized Church 
recommends that the reorganization of the Church be consummated in 
the following manner, so far as it relates to the status of the negro. 
Certain features of these suggestions, it will be observed, touch matters 
that have been referred to other committees and are presented herein 
only to show our idea of the complete correlation of the general propo- 
sition : 

PROPOSITION ONE 


1. The adoption of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, according to their respective constitutional meth- 
ods, of a Basis of Union and a Constitution for the reorganized Church. 

2, The adoption and promulgation of a Discipline for the reorganized 
Church by a representative body composed of equal numbers from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
safeguarded by the right to vote separately and the requirement of a 
concurrent majority on all questions so taken. 

3. The Discipline so adopted to be subject to modification by any of 
the coordinate bodies composing the reorganized Church as hereinafter 
provided. : 

Proposition Two 


That the general legislative powers of the reorganized Church be 
vested in a General Conference and Associated General Conferences, with 
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such powers as shall be granted to them in the Constitution and which 
shall be after the following outline: 

1. The General Conference shall embrace within its jurisdiction all 
the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions not embraced 
within the jurisdiction of any of the Associate General Conferences. It 
shall have power to legislate for the said Annual Conferences, Mission 
Conferences, and Missions, subject to the Constitution of the Church and 
to the action of the General Judicial Conference. 

2. There shall be Associate General Conferences as follows: An Afri- 
can Associate General. Conference, which shall embrace within its juris- 
diction all Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions com- 
posed of persons of African descent in the United States and upon the 
continent of Africa; a European Associate General Conference, which 
shall embrace within its jurisdiction all Annual Conferences, Mission 
Conferences, and Missions in the countries of Europe and those in Africa 
not included in the African Associate General Conference; an Associate 
General Conference of Eastern Asia, which shall embrace within its juris- 
diction all the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions in 
China, Korea, and Japan, should Japan desire to enter into such connec- 
tion; an Associate General Conference of Southern Asia, which shall 
embrace within its jurisdiction all the Annual Conferences, Mission 
Conferences, and Missions in India, Malaysia, Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines; and an Associate General Conference of Latin America, which shall 
embrace within its jurisdiction the Annual Conferences, Mission Confer- 
ences, and Missions in Latin American countries or composed of Latin- 
American people in the United States. 

3. The Associate General Conferences shall have authority to legislate 
for the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions embraced 
within their several jurisdictions, subject to the Constitution of the 
Church and the action of the General Judicial Conference. 


PROPOSITION THREE 


That there shall be a General Judicial Conference, composed of three 
ministers and three laymen from the General Conference and one minister 
and one layman from each Associate General Conference and two addi- 
tional members, one minister and one layman from each Associate Gen- 
eral Conference and the General Conference for each five hundred thou- 
sand members of the Church. 

(To be suggested to the Committee on Judicial Council :) 

That the General Judicial Conference shall have power to pass upon 
legislation enacted by the General Conference or by any of the Associate 
General Conferences. Any enactment which shall be disapproved by the 
General Judicial Conference by a majority of two-thirds of those present 
and voting shall be suspended until the next ensuing meeting of the body 
by which it was passed, when, if it shall be passed by that body by two- 
thirds of those present and voting, it shall become a law for the constit- 
uency of the body so passing it, except that any enactment disapproved on 
constitutional grounds cannot afterwards be passed through any but the 
regular constitutional process. 


Bishop Candler: Will you tell us how many this third para- 
graph will make in the General Judicial Conference. 

John M. Moore: About forty. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now, I want you to hear 
Dr. Van Cleve, who was the author or representative of the 
Committee in preparing the report. 

John M. Moore: He was the Secretary of the Subcommittee. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I shall not take time to 
explain how this report comes in this shape. In this shape it 
commanded the assent of a majority of the Committee, and I 
think it would only be fair before passing the minority report to 
let Dr. Van Cleve explain how in this concrete way in its pro- 
posed environment the matter of the status of the negro is made 
to appear. It was one thing to put it baldly and another to put 
it down as a majority— 

Bishop McDowell: I rise to a question of order. The order 
was that all reports should be just presented, and the two re- 
ports preceding this one were handled in that way. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You are right. Bishop 
Denny will now present his Minority Report. 

Bishop Denny: I regret that I have not had time to put this 
in proper shape; and I fear that, while the report presents the 
idea I had in mind, the English of it may admit of some improve- 
ment, and I shall ask the privilege of putting it in good English 
later on. Perhaps you will allow me to put behind my remark 
the statement of Wesley that no man ought to be above the use 
of good English. 

Bishop Denny read the report of the minority of the Commit- 
tee on the Status of the Negro in the Reorganized Church, as 
follows: 


MINORITY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS 
OF THE NEGRO 


The report of the majority was passed by so narrow a margin, seven 
to five, that it seems unlikely it can command the approval of either of 
our Methodisms, and its recommendations are of stich a nature that al- 
most certainly it will result in divisive discussions and tendencies hurtful 
to both Churches. 

In the judgment of the minority, the report of the majority does not 
solve the question involved. It is noteworthy that neither of the two negro 
members of the Committee, who may be considered to be representatives 
of the colored membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which is 
the body of Methodists involved in the work of this Commission and 
whose interests are most vitally affected, voted for the majority report. 

We have no reason to suppose that the report of the majority of this 
Committee will be acceptable to any branch of negro Methodists in 
America, and there are grave reasons to believe that it will be objection- 
able to all, especially to the colored membership of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Moreover, the minority believes that this Joint Commission 
ought to keep definitely in mind not only the welfare of the colored mem- 
bership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but the far larger interest of 
the greatest number of colored Methodists in other Churches and the 
yet larger number of unchurched colored people whom we should not 
ignore in any of the plans we may devise. 

It must be constantly remembered that the colored membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is no more than about one-fifth of the total 
number of colored Methodists in the United States; and from two of the 
best informed and most influential Methodist Episcopal members of this 
Commission, as well as from the published statements of one of the bish- 
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ops of that Church, we learn that, while there are eighteen negro Annual 
Conferences in the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country, only 
two of these Conferences, under the most liberal construction of the term, 
can be justly called self-supporting. . 

The most of the committee seemed to be agreed, and the report of 
the majority confirms this impression, that our colored brethren should 
not have a place in the legislative Conference of the whole membership; 
while the minority believe that our colored brethren should be formed 
into a separate organization codrdinate with the reorganized white Meth- 
odist Church and having the same Constitution, Articles of Religion, ritual, 
catechism, and hymnal. By such a plan it is confidently believed they would 
be given the best opportunity to develop their religious life and ecclesiast- 
ical organization in harmony with the legitimate aspirations of their racial 
consciousness and would be afforded that independence of action without 
which no people has ever come to its best estate. This plan does not con- 
template the setting off of our colored brethren in such sense as to deprive 
them of our assistance or to relieve us of our privilege and obligation to 
aid them in every practical and possible way, but it proposes to set them 
up into such a position and relation as will enable their white brethren 
to render them the most effective service. As an assurance that it is 
our purpose to continue a definite and close connection with our col- 
ored brethren, to sustain to them a codrdinate relation, to establish a 
nexus between two Methodist Churches otherwise independent, we rec- 
ommend the writing into the law of the Church of a guaranty that gen- 
erous financial assistance shall be granted them on such a basis as may 
ee liberal, equitable, and continuous, and in a manner wholly agreeable to 
them. 

The majority report proposes to exclude our colored brethren from a 
place in the law-making body of the Church of the white membership, 
thus meeting a demand recognized to be a necessity, as it is a settled 
purpose and practice in a large portion of this country. But, in direct 
contradiction to this principle, this report admits them to a place in the 
supreme court of Methodism and thus makes it possible for them to 
determine the most vital questions touching our Church life. If they may 
not participate in the making of law, how can they be qualified acceptably 
to interpret and enforce law? To ask the question is to answer it. The 
exercise of judicial functions is often more influential, more delicate, than 
the exercise of legislative functions and requires far greater ability and 
commanding personal influence. 

For these and other reasons the minority is of the opinion that the 
recommendations of the majority should not be adopted and that a sepa- 
rate organization should be set up for our colored brethren in which they 
would legislate for themselves and interpret their own legislation. 

Cottins DENNY, 
H. H. Waurte. 


John M. Moore: I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
The report of the minority shows that Bishop Denny, Judge 
White, Dr. Jones, and Mr. Penn did not vote for the majority 
report. There was a fifth man who did not vote for that report, 
and I am that man. I wanted to say this because it lets you all 
see where all of the Committee stood. I shall not discuss the 
report except to say that I found myself approving the under- 
lying principles in the majority report, but I could not approve 
the form of statement, as it showed itself in so many features that 
I did not think we ought to bring it in in that way. I found 
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myself in sympathy with some of the features of the minority 
report, but there is a vast unexplored field in that report that 
we have not yet determined, and I did not feel that I could join 
in that report. 

Bishop Leete: Without an inclination to debate the matter 
before us, I think it perfectly proper to dissent, which I wish 
to do merely as a matter of accuracy and without comment on 
either report, to the statement that “there are only two self- 
supporting negro Conferences.” That is a quotation from an 
erroneous report, and I want this statement made lest it be for- 
gotten. 

Bishop Denny: Any statement as to a fact will be brought in 
conformity with the facts, and I shall be glad to get a statement 
as to the facts. I did not rely on any published statement. I 
relied more particularly on the statement of one of the best 
informed men in the Methodist Episcopal Church in making the 
statement. 

Bishop McDowell: The Committee on Organization and Pro- 
cedure did not pretend to prescribe what should follow the im- 
mediate presentation of these reports. It is now just a few 
minutes past twelve o’clock, and the Committee has nothing fur- 
ther to recommend at this time. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Committee on Refer- 
ence has yet to report? 

Bishop Mouzon: The Committee on General Reference has 
no report prepared. It was wholly impractical for that Commit- 
tee to attempt to do anything until we proceed further with our 
business. We have not had any meeting, and we have no report. 

Bishop McDowell: That is what I understood. 

P. D. Maddin: Would it not be proper to have the minority 
report of Bishop Denny typewritten, so that we can all have 
copies of it? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Is that the order of the 
Commission? If so, raise your hands. 

Bishop McDowell: It is clearly now in the possession of the 
Joint Commission, and all that is necessary is for the Secretaries 
of the Joint Commission to see that typewritten copies are made 
of this minority report. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): That order was taken 
somewhat informally, but it can now be registered as coming 
under Bishop McDowell’s motion. 

Bishop McDowell: And the same motion can be taken on the 
report of the Committee on General Council. 

Charles W. Kinne: Bishop Denny said he wanted to make 
some corrections in his report, and I think he should be allowed 
to make these changes in the English of the report before it is 
printed. 
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Bishop McDowell: I think it was the intention of the Commit- 
tee on Organization and Procedure that, after the presentation 
of the reports formally without comment, if time remained in 
the morning session, the chairmen or other members of commit- 
tees should make any statement they wished to in the nature of 
an exposition of the report. It was not thought by the Commit- 
tee that discussion of these reports should begin until the ques- 
tion of their adoption comes before the body, but at this time 
clearly such a statement as the Chairman of the Joint Commis- 
sion asked to have made a moment ago would be in order if you 
desire to have it presented at this time. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I think the real purport 
of that report of the Committee will not be apparent until such 
a statement is made. We realize that this report is not just in 
the proper shape in view of the relation of other committees to 
the work of this Committee, and we would like to have a state- 
ment on that. Then there are other reasons, and the Doctor 
should give them. : 

Dr. Van Cleve: I would rather state my conclusions and my 
relations with this from the beginning to the end when the mat- 
ter is up for consideration and refrain from any statement now. 

Bishop McDowell: Then, in accordance with the early recom- 
mendation, I move that we take a recess until to-morrow morn- 
ing, allowing the Joint Commission to meet in a separate session 
this afternoon, in accordance with the order already. 

Edgar Blake: You will withhold that motion for a moment. 
The matter of fixing the hours of meeting and adjournment of 
the Joint Commission should be attended to. 

Bishop McDowell. I withdraw the motion. 

Edgar Blake: Just for the sake of getting something before 
this body, I move that the hours for our sessions be from 9:30 
to 12:30 for the morning session and from 2:30 to 5 in the 
afternoon. This is just arbitrary and made to bring the matter 
up before us. 

Bishop Candler: Could we not get here by 9 o’clock? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): There is no motion before 
the house. Dr. Blake’s motion was not seconded. 

Henry Wade Rogers: I will second Dr. Blake’s motion. 

Bishop Candler: Then I move to amend by inserting nine as 
the time for meeting in the morning. We are all busy men, and 
there are many other things calling us, and I take it that nine 
o'clock is not a very trying hour to as vigorous a body of men 
as we have here. For my own part, I am up at six o’clock, not 
out of any particular virtue, but because I cannot sleep; and in 
three hours I can get on all my clothes and eat what breakfast is 
offered me. I move to amend by making the meeting hour for 
the morning session 9 o’clock. 
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Frank M. Thomas: Does that leave the afternoon hours the 
same as in the motion of Dr. Blake? 

Bishop Candler: We will fix the hour for meeting in the 
morning, and then we can take up the question as to the other 
hours. 

Frank M. Thomas: You are throwing upon the Secretaries 
and the stenographers an enormous job; and if you do not give 
them time, they cannot do it. The facilities for getting type- © 
writing work done here are not very great; and if you are going 
to be in continuous session, you cannot expect your secretarial 
work to be up to the standard or on time. 

Bishop Candler: It would seem that we would save time by 
not having any afternoon session. Probably we had better leave 
the afternoon open for whatever we may decide to do as we go 
along. 

Edgar Blake: I do not object to 9 as the meeting time; but 
if we fix 9 as the convening time, I think we should fix 12 
as the adjourning time. With the work that the committees have 
to do, I think three hours is sufficient for the sitting of the Joint 
Commission. Therefore, with the permission of my second, I 
will change my motion that the time for sitting of the Joint Com- 
mission be from 9g to 12. 

Bishop McDowell: 9:30 to 12:30 would be better. 

Abram W. Harris: Three hours seems to me to be enough. 
If you meet at 9 and run until 12, you will have your three 
hours, but that gives the Secretaries very little time in the morn- 
ing to do their work. I think from 9:30 to 12:30 would be 
better. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : There is no motion except 
to have the hours from 9 to 12. Does any one desire to offer 
an amendment to that? 

Rolla V. Watt: I offer as an amendment that we make the 
hours from 9 to 12:30. Wecan do a good deal of work in that 
extra half hour when we have started and are in running con- 
dition. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now, we will just expedite 
matters by cutting out all the parliamentary technicalities. Those 
who favor 9 o’clock as the meeting time hold up your hands. 
Now those who favor 9:30. Nine is selected as the time for 
convening. Now those who favor 12 as the adjourning time in- 
dicate it. And those who favor 12:30. The adjourning time 
is 12:30 o'clock. 

J. W. Van Cleve: I move that in the afternoon we meet at 
2:30 and adjourn at 5. 

Rolla V. Watt: I move that we defer action on the afternoon 
session until we see how we get along to-morrow. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): There was no second to 
the motion. 

H. M. Du Bose: I would like to offer a resolution at this 
point. I will read it: 


Resolved, That the Secretaries of this Commission be directed to pre- 
pare and send to the President of the United States a telegram expressing 
our sympathy with him in the great and crucial issues which have come 
to his hands and also an assurance of the loyalty which we feel for our 
country and which we know is held by our respective constituencies. 


The motion was seconded and, being put-to a vote, was unani- 
mously carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We have had a delightful 
time this morning, and before we adjourn I shall ask Dr. Goucher 
and Dr. Ainsworth to lead us in prayer. 

J. F. Goucher: O God, thou hast called us together to-day. 
Thou hast given us high ideals of Christ Jesus our Lord. We 
thank thee in this hour for the great and grave and precious re- 
‘sponsibilities thou hast placed upon us. O God, we pray thee to 
reveal to us and through us by the Spirit the way of salvation for 
the higher world. We thank thee that the Church in which we 
have fellowship is not considering changes therein, but only ways 
and means whereby the teachings of Jesus Christ can be extend- 
ed. And so we thank thee for that which thou hast revealed to 
us, and we pray thee that we may grow in grace and in wisdom 
and in vision and in the consciousness of thy Spirit. O God, may 
we glorify thee in all that we say and think and in the atti- 
tude of our spirit! And this we ask for the sake of thy dear 
Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

W. N. Ainsworth: O Lord God, we thank thee for the fellow- 
ship we have one with another and with Jesus Christ thy Son. 
We beseech thee that we may be conscious more and more each 
time we come together that this meeting is of thine appointment. 
May thy Son Jesus Christ appear among us as he did among 
those of olden times, and may our hearts be made to burn within 
us as we commune together! We pray thee that that Spirit 
which is the Spirit of truth may guide us unto all truth. May 
those conclusions be reached through our deliberations that will 
cement us together more and more in brotherly love and that 
will give new power and impetus to the movement of thy king- 
dom that looks to the conquest of the wide world for Jesus 
Christ! Hear us in our mortal prayers, and may we go hence 
with the consciousness that thine eye is upon us and that thy 
hand will lead us! we ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Frank M. Thomas: We have copies of the Baltimore proceed- 
ings that have been corrected. After the printed copies were 
ready for binding, it was decided to print the names of the 
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members of the Commission in the forepart of the book. This 
was done very hurriedly, and Bishop Cooke’s name was left out. 
There was also a mistake made in the address of Dr. Reynolds. 
We now have corrected copies; and if any one wishes to ex- 
change his old copy with the mistake for a correctd copy, I shall 
be glad to accommodate him. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): There are some other 
mistakes that have not been corrected. In that volume I am 
made to say certain things, and to the charge I plead not guilty. 
For instance, I am made to say that Bishop McConnell once said 
to me:.“After I preached as well as I could and found myself 
reported in the New York Herald as having delivered an address 
on prize-fighting, I sent the report to the President, who had 
heard my sermon, and he said: ‘If you are going to be a public 
man, you will have to take your medicine.’ Bishop McConnell 
never made that address on prize-fighting.. I made the address 
and sent a copy to President McKinley, who made the remark 
that a public man must take his medicine. This is simply a per- 
sonal matter, but I want that corrected. 

Bishop Hamilton: One of the brethren has called my attention 
to the fact that in this report Bishop Hoss made one of my 
speeches, and I made one of his, and my friend wanted to know 
how I came to be so suddenly converted. 

F, M. Thomas: I am informed by our reporter that some 
shorthand writers write “McKinley” and “McConnell” exactly 
the same, and that was evidently a mistake by the stenographer, 
and when the typewritten manuscript was*submitted to Bishop 
Cranston he did not correct the error. It was transmitted to 
me after it passed through Bishop Cranston’s hands. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Bishop Leete will pro- 
nounce the benediction. 

Bishop Leete: And now unto Him that is able to do for us 
exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in 
the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without 
end. And may grace, mercy, and peace from the Father and 
from the Son and from the Holy Spirit remain with us all. 
Amen. 


MORNING SESSION, JUNE 28, 1917 


The morning session was called to order by Bishop Hamilton, 
as follows: In order not to waste time we will begin the exer- 
cise by singing the hymn “Come, Ye That Love the Lord.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton) : I shall now ask Dr. Thom- 
as to lead us in prayer. 

Frank M. Thomas: O thou Eternal God, thou who art every- 
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where, thou who art here in this beautiful Northland as well as 
in the dear Southland, in the East and in the West, and in all the 
islands of the ocean and all the vast spaces of this material uni- 
verse, thou who art everywhere and thou who art able to make 
thyself felt everywhere, disclose thyself to us this morning as our 
Father. We thank thee that time and again thou hast spoken 
to us, that time and again we have felt thy presence, and that 
among our ‘poor tired human spirits there has come the breath 
of divine life and the pressure of a Father’s arms. And so we 
pray thee this morning, as we gather here as individuals and as 
representatives of our great Churches, that we may feel thy pres- 
ence. We realize that we are helpless and unable to make one 
single step without thee, and yet we believe we are marching to- 
ward Zion, the beautiful city of God. We believe that our faces 
are set toward the morning and that in thy good time we shall 
arrive, bringing not only all the hosts of Methodists, but we 
believe in time all our humanity, battle-worn and blood-stained, 
will arrive, -because thou hast arrived, O Father, in the person 
of thy dear Son. And O this morning we gather around our 
risen Lord still bearing in his glory the transfigured body that 
he once carried here on earth. We thank thee that this humanity 
of ours, so close at times to earth, so sunk at times in crime and 
covered by sin, is yet able at last to rise until it is worthy to sit 
near thy throne. O God, we pray this morning that we may 
have the vision of a redeemed universe. Help us this morning 
to have faith to believe that some day all things will be well in 
Christ Jesus. Help us to believe that it is our mission that thou 
hast called to us to reconcile American Methodism. Help us to 
believe that we can achieve it by thy presence and by thy power. 
Help us to believe that thou art with us now as in the past. Help 
us to believe that thou hast given all things in Christ and that 
Christ is able to overcome all the contradictions and limitations 
of human life and make all things again in thy image. O God, 
in this awful hour, when our beloved America seems predestined 
to lead all the nations of the earth to better and nobler govern- 
ment, help Methodism, which has made America, which has vi- 
talized the very springs of American life with the life blood of 
its preachers and their families. O God, help American Meth- 
odism and guide us. We need thee. Thou art able to lead us, 
and we believe in thy Spirit. We believe in Jesus Christ, thy 
Son. We believe in the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
the blessed Trinity, without whose wise oversight we would be 
as nothing and to whom this vast universe must some day return 
in glory to be transfigured. Help us this day to set our faces 
toward the redemption of all things in Jesus Christ our Lord, in 
whose dear name we pray. Amen. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): We will sing the hymn 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 

During the singing of the hymn Bishop Cranston came in, and 
Bishop Hamilton resigned the chair to him. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : It is usual that the presid- 
ing officer of one day remian in charge of the session until the 
minutes are approved. I apologize for my tardiness, but my 
watch is twenty minutes late. We will now have the roll call. 

Present: Bishops Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Can- 
dler, W. B. Murrah, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. McDowell, F. D. 
Leete, R. J. Cooke. Reverends Frank M. Thomas, W. J. Young, 
J. M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. 
Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar, Edgar 
Blake, D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, 
Frank Neff, E. M. Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. J. Wallace. Lay- 
men: M. L. Walton, H. N. Snyder, P. D. Maddin, R. S. Hyer, 
J. H. Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, J. R. Pepper, 
E. C. Reeves, H. H. White, C. W. Fairbanks, A. W. Harris, C. 
W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, H. W. Rogers, William Rule, Alex. Simp- 
son, Jr., Rolla V. Watt. 

Bishop Candler here took the chair. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Please give attention to the 
reading of the minutes of the former session. 

The minutes of the former session were read. 

A. F. Watkins: I would like to call attention to the fact that 
in the reading of those present at the last session my name was 
omitted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Let the error be corrected. 

H. H. White: I do not want honors thrust upon me. I am 
not a judge. I prefer to be recorded as Mister. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): If there are no further 
corrections, the journal is approved. 

Abram W. Harris: I have a telegram addressed to the Joint 
Commission from T. DeWitt Parker, Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Read it. 

The telegram was read. 

Bishop McDowell: We adjourned last night in our separate 
sessions with the expression of a wish for the continuance of the 
separate sessions of our Commissions before resuming joint ses- 
sion, We instructed the Chairman of our Commission to confer 
with the Chairman of the Commission of the Church, South, to 
see if perhaps we might not go on with separate sessions this 
evening, even though we had adjourned to meet in joint session 
this morning. In order to test the sentiment of the house I 
move that we now take a recess until half past two, subject to 
the call of. the Chairman, or until to-morrow morning. 
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A Commissioner: Subject to the call of the Chairman. 

Bishop McDowell: I move that we take a recess, subject to the 
call of the two Chairmen of the Joint Commission, in order that 
we may have separate sessions of the two Commissions. 

Edgar Blake: Before that is put can we have the report from 
the Committee on Judicial Council distributed to us, so that we 
can discuss it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Is that a motion? 

Edgar Blake: It is. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Bishop McDowell: Some question has been made as to when 
the joint session will be resumed. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I am quite sure it will not 
be before noon. We will now have the benediction by Bishop 
McDowell. 

Bishop McDowell: Go with us now, O Lord, our Leader and 
Guide and Father, and grant us all the while thy presence and 
thy Spirit for mercy’s sake. Amen. 


_ AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Joint Commission was called to order by the Chairman, 
Bishop Candler. 

Hymn No. 222, “Jesus, the Name High over All,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Randall will lead us in 
prayer. 

Edwin M. Randall: Our Heavenly Father, we are conscious 
of the greatness of the task that is before us. We are conscious 
of our own inadequacy to solve the problems with which we are 
confronted; but we are sure, Heavenly Father, that it is thy 
will that these problems shall be solved, and we remember that 
it is written, “If any man lack wisdom, he may ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not,” and we assure 
thee, our Heavenly Father, that we are here a company of men 
who have learned to trust and love each other, to rejoice in their 
recognition of a mutual devotion to the accomplishment of thy 
will. We are here, Heavenly Father, knowing as far as our own 
consciousness is concerned that we can look up into thy face, 
Heavenly Father, and say, ‘““Thy will be done.” O show us thy 
will and show us how to attain it, and grant that we may become 
so sensitive to the leadings of thy Holy Spirit that it may uner- 
ringly direct us and where we are in doubt and perplexity we may 
be led better than we know and we may be brought to the ful- 
fillment of thy glory and thy acceptable will. It may be that in 
the limitations of our understanding and in the imperfections of 
our judgment the divine plan, if presented to us, would not 
seem to be just the thing we want. But grant that that may be 
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the thing to which we shall attain and that, having been led by 
thee and each one with an eye single to thy honor and glory, 
having brought out in our deliberations the very best things that 
we may be able to produce, grant that, whatever misgivings 
there may be among any of us, it may be received by our peo- 
ple and that its wisdom may be so verified in its introduction and 
action that we may all rejoice and recognize thy presence and 
that the will of God is achieving results. And, O God, grant in 
this blessed fellowship which we have and in which we so great- 
ly rejoice and love each other—grant that this mutual love and 
confidence may be such that at no moment may it be possible for 
any occasion to arise when our love and confidence shall fail 
and that we shall be enabled to go steadfastly forward, heart to 
heart, believing and trusting as brethren working under the in- 
fluence and leadership of thy Holy Spirit with every condition 
under which we work such as shall be most favorable for the 
fulfillment of thy blessed will. And now, this afternoon, as we 
are gathered together here as brethren to consider some of these 
problems between us, be thou with us and let our hearts feel the 
joy of thy presence and the joy of fellowship with each other, and 
let us be conscious that thou art with us and thy heavenly wisdom. 
Let our faith be unwavering, that out of these deliberations 
there shall come that result which shall not only bring about 
within our two actions the fulfillment of thy will and the align- 
ment of our mighty army to do the will of God, but that which 
shall be an inspiration to the whole world and which shall defi- 
nitely bring nearer the day when the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of God and the wisdom that cometh from thee. 
We ask it all in the name of Him who led that wonderful life 
and died that tragic and pathetic death that the things which we 
are here to accomplish might be done and that the world might 
come to thee. And now enable us with singleness of heart and 
full consecration to give ourselves to this purpose, we ask in 
the name of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Commission united in singing the hymn “Rock of Ages.” 

The’ Chairman (Bishop Candler): Will Dr. Chappell lead us 
in prayer? 

E. B. Chappell: We wait before thee, our Heavenly Father, 
for thy blessing. We trust that we come into this presence with 
openness of heart, with only this desire, that we may know thy 
will and that we may do it. If we are mistaken in this, our 
Heavenly Father, we pray thee that thou wouldst reveal us unto 
ourselves and help us to turn. away from us everything that is 
dark and uncertain and cleanse thou us by thy gracious and 
Holy Spirit. Help us that we may be willing to learn, that we 
may be so pure in purpose and that we may be enabled to see 

16 
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the truth, that we may hear the whispers of thy voice bidding us 
go this way or that way. And, O God, we pray thee that thou 
wouldst give us the courage to do the things that are right. De- 
liver us from all worldly ambitions; deliver us from every spirit 
of sectionalism, from the spirit of ecclesiastical pride. Thy 
Church is established in the world, not for its own glory, but for 
the upbuilding of thy kingdom, for the glory of thy name. O 

God, teach us this afternoon how we may unite our forces and 

utilize the resources thou hast given us that we may do the 

most good to bring about the glorious day when the kingdoms 

of this world shall become the kingdom of the Lord and he 

shall reign here upon earth. We pray thee that thou mayst help 

us to be earnest truth seekers, that we may not deceive ourselves 

by equivocation or evasion. And we pray thee that thou wilt 

give us a wide vision; and may we think not only of the things . 
that are at our own doors, but may we think of our relations to 

the great problem of winning this world for Jesus Christ, of 

winning all men for Christ, of making Christians in all great 

relations and enterprises and activities! And we pray, our Heav- 

enly Father, that in all our deliberations we may be so guided 

and governed as that the forces that thou hast made us respon- 

sible for shall contribute most to the desired end. Bless not 

only those of us who are here this afternoon, but bless the great 

multitudes of our Churches all over the land who are concerned 

about the things that we are considering and who are praying 

that we may come to wise conclusions. God, grant that they 

may also be wisely led in that they may accept the decision that 

has been reached after prayer and after deliberation, and then 

we trust in the providence of God, the decision that has been 

made here. We pray thee that thou wilt deliver us from any- 

thing like strife that will create hurt in the ranks on either side. 

We desire peace among all of us. We desire love and harmo- 

nious cooperation with one another. O God, we are staggered 

when we think of the difficulties and perplexities of the problems 

confronting us; and we pray for thee to guide us, we pray for 

thee to help us, we pray for thee to lead us that we may do only 

thy will, in Jesus’s name. Amen. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): When we adjourned this 
morning we adjourned subject to the call of the Chairmen of 
the two Commissions. The Southern section adjourned not 
knowing there would be any afternoon joint session, and they 
were to continue at 3 o’clock. I was informed by Bishop Cran- 
ston that we would have a joint session a short time ago, and it 
is agreed that we should hear the joint call according to your 
order. I askthat the Secretary call the roll. 

The roll call resulted as follows: Present: Bishops Earl Cran- 
ston, -J.,.W. Hamilton, .W...B; 3McDowell,.-F. Dy: eeetes Hn 
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Cooke, Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. 
Murrah. Reverends Edgar Blake, D. Gi Downey, J. F. Goucher, 
R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, Frank Neff, E. M. Randall, C. B. Spen- 
cer, J. J. Wallace, Frank M. Thomas, W. J. Young, y. M. Moore, 
C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. ‘Tvey, A. F. Watkins, H. M. 
Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar. Laymen: G. W. 
Brown, Caw. Fairbanks, A.W. Harris;! Co WeKinne ods G: 
Penn, How: Rogers, William Rule, Alex. Simpson, Jr., Rolla 
VieWatts om. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Now, will the ete) 
give us the minutes of the morning session? 

The minutes of the morning session were read and approved. 

Secretary Harris: I have a telegram signed “F: H. Coman, 
Buffalo, N. Y.” 

The telegram was read. 

Bishop McDowell: I move that the Secretary be directed to 
acknowledge this communication. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

C. W. Fairbanks arose to a question of personal privilege and 
suggested to the members of the Joint Commission that it would 
expedite proceedings if the Joint Commission would go into 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : You have heard the motion 
of Mr. Fairbanks. 

Bishop Cranston: It was not a motion. The gentleman asked 
that by common consent we go into Committee of the Whole. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair would not feel 
free to let it go that way. 

T. N. Ivey: I move that the Joint Commission go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The motion was seconded. 

Bishop McDowell: For what purpose? Is it for the purpose 
of consideration of the reports of the committees before us? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : What is in the mind of the 
gentleman? 

C. W. Fairbanks: I have in mind the consideration of any 
subject or report that the Joint Commission desires. 

A vote being taken, the motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole was carried. 


In Committee of the Whole 


C. W. Fairbanks: I move that the present Chairman of the 
Joint Session be Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried, 
and Bishop Candler assumed chairmanship of the Committee of 
the Whole, 
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The discussion in the Committee of the Whole, under order 
of the Joint Session, was not reported stenographically. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the Committee of the 
Whole, on motion, arose. 


In Joint Session 


The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole reported to the 
Chairman of the Joint Commission that the Committee of the 
Whole had had under discussion various matters pending before 
the Joint Session and that progress had been made. 

On motion of Edgar Blake, duly seconded, the Joint Session 
adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. It was dis- 
missed with a benediction by Rev. Claudius B. Spencer as fol- 
lows: “Our Heavenly Father, grant that each day we may begin, 
continue, and end our thoughts and labor in thee. Fulfill in 
us and through us thy high purpose for good; and may thy 
grace, mercy, and peace rest upon us and be upon all of thine 
Israel everywhere! Amen.” 


MORNING SESSION, JUNE 209, 1917 


The Joint Commission met pursuant to adjournment and was 
called to order by Bishop Cranston. 

Hymn 335 was sung. 

Bishop Cranston relinquished the chair to Bishop Candler. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Bishop will read the 
Scripture for us and lead in prayer. 

C. M. Bishop: I read a paragraph from St. Luke’s Gospel 
following the story of the temptation: 


14 And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee: and 
there went out a fame through all the region round about. 

15 And he taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. 

16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and, as 
his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up for to read. 

17 And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias. 
And when he had opened the book, he found the place where it was 
written, 

18 The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-heafted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised. 

19 To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

20 And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and 
sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. 

21 And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears. 

22 And all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth. And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? 
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O thou Christ and God, we offer thee our worship as the 
Eternal Son revealing the Godhead to us, making known to us 
the eternal love of God and in his own person and by his own 
life opening up to us the way of return to God. O Christ, thou 
art our King, and thou shalt be our Ruler and our Lord, as thou 
art our gracious, loving, forgiving Saviour. We put our trust 
in thee and in that wonderful tenderness of thine revealed when 
thou wast among men, not only in the kindness which thou didst 
show to the suffering and troubled and downtrodden and poor, 
but also in the heartening message which thou didst bring to 
men when thou didst teach them anew and with clearer meaning 
to look up to God as the Father, to accept the place of a child 
in the home as they looked out over the world, to realize that 
over it all there ruled a power which was not only almighty, but 
that was directed by sympathy and tenderness which only a 
father can feel, and thou didst make men therefore to realize 
that in their earthly life they may go on hopefully and joyfully 
and bravely. Thou didst encourage them to believe that they 
might overcome temptation, and thou didst show them how to 
overcome it. Thou didst lead them through the months and 
years to a clearer and clearer understanding of God and ail 
human life and of its higher meaning, so that at last they who 
have followed thee through the weeks and the months were 
themselves ready to go out to take the world for thee. O Christ, 
the living Christ, by thy Spirit renew our own faith. Lift us up 
into personal communion with thyself. Help us to walk these 
earthly ways with the sense of the divine companionship always 
strengthening our minds and strengthening our hearts. Help us 
to be consumed with zeal to carry forward the work which thou 
didst establish and which thou didst place in the hearts of thy 
disciples. Help us not to be afraid. Grant that we may not be 
confused in our minds or purposes, but that our single aim may 
be to go where the Master would have us go and do what he 
would have us to do. Be thou present here in thy Spirit in the 
hours of our labors during this day. Give us heavenly wisdom. 
Give us the spirit of complete consecration to Christ and his 
cause. May we labor together as a company of men whose 
chief business it is to do God’s will and carry forward his work! 
And, laboring in this spirit, unconfused by poor, weak human 
designs and ambitions and selfish purposes, we may hope to 
achieve than in thy name which thou hast called us to do. God 
empower us for our task, and God give us comfort in our hearts, 
and God help us to make this a good day in the history of our 
Churches, we ask in Jesus’s name. Amen. 

Hymn No. 547 was sung, “Children of the Heavenly King, as 
We Journey Let Us Sing.” 
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The Chairman (Bishop Candler): We will now have prayer 
by Dr. Jones. 

Robert E. Jones: Our Father in heaven, we worship thee this 
morning and pour out our hearts to thee in thanksgivings and in 
praise for all the kindnesses of thy love. We thank thee for the 
fellowship which we have with thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our 
brother. We thank thee for redemption and for the hope of 
immortality. We thank thee that thou dost condescend to take 
us in fellowship with thee for the bringing of thy kingdom on 
earth as it is in heaven. Thou art God, thou art our merciful 
Father, and thou hast committed to us certain work in the ful- 
fillment of thy purposes. Sometimes we fail to follow thy ways, 
and our hearts are closed to thy service and to that great love of 
thine that comes to us. But this morning we realize that sinners 
saved by grace, as we are, we are debtors for thy love, for the 
love that faileth not, for the love that will not let us go. O 
God, we come unto thee at this hour and pray that thou wouldst 
forgive us and that thou wouldst lead us into a larger and better 
life. Our Father in heaven, unworthy though we be, we thank 
thee for intrusting into our hands the management of thy visible 
kingdom on earth. Thou hast a purpose in it all. Thy will 
ought to be supreme. God, help us this morning to make thy 
will supreme, so that we may take thy thoughts, interpret thy will 
concerning us, and interpret thy will concerning us as relates to 
our fellow man; and may we have the spirit of Him whom thou 
didst send unto the world and who came in humility, self-denial, 
self-abnegation, and self-sacrifice and with the spirit of godly 
love! O God, our Father, may the love of Christ be reflected in 
our lives! May we sit at his feet! May we feel the throb of 
his heart! and may we be so like him that man may be so inter- 
woven with him that we are his followers and that we are his 
disciples! O God, our Father, we pray thee this morning for 
the Churches we represent. We thank thee for all that has been 
accomplished during the history of these Churches, for all that 
the Wesleyan movement has meant to the world, for all that 
there is before us to-day in the bringing of this world to thy 
feet. We pray for our Churches this morning and for all the 
Churches of all the world. And, our Father, we pray for our 
country, for him who directs the affairs of the nation. O God, 
be with him in his troubled heart, in the mighty problems that 
rest upon his shoulders. Be thou with him, O Father, as he 
seeks to direct this nation in this awful conflict. We do not 
quite understand it all, but we pray that out of it all shall come 
great good to the suffering people of the world. O God, deliver, 
we pray thee, our brethren in Europe; and may they have love 
of liberty and may they have religious freedom and may there 
come out of it all unto them a realization of the presence of Christ 
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in their lives and that they may follow him in his ways! God, 
bless our nation to-day and bring us closer and closer together. 
May there be no warring element in this great republic of ours! 
May we all be Americans! May we all be children of God! And 
we pray thee that this nation may come to realize thy goodness 
and that we may soon come to the point where we may all have 
a clear sky and a firm footing. O God, may America be the 
schoolmaster of the world in teaching the world that it is to di- 
rect the affairs of government! So we pray, our Father, that: 
our nation shall be strong in patriotism and strong in self-denial 
and strong in adherence to all our flag stands for. Bless, there- 
fore, we pray thee, the men on the firing line. Be very good to 
those men recently landed on foreign soil. We pray not only 
for our country, but for the larger things of the world also, for 
those men who are willing to do for our country. And now 
bless us as we wait before thee. May there be no striving in 
our hearts other than the striving to know the mind of Christ. 
These blessings we ask in Jesus’s name. Amen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Brethren, I take a moment 
by way of privilege to say that there are two or three gentlemen 
in the ante-room who have come simply to give you a word of 
welcome, a recognition of our presence here, and I hope you 
will be willing to receive them and hear them. It will not take 
more than three minutes. 

This permission was given unanimous consent, and the gentle- 
men, Messrs. Curtis, Miner, and Stephenson, were introduced. 

Rev. Mr. Curtis: As pastor of the Central Methodist Church 
I want to express an apology for the apparently cold reception 
you received. We have had the impression, perhaps incorrectly, 
that this is a very exclusive body and that it was very meet and 
proper that we should make ourselves manifest by our absence. 
However, that does not cover this point, that our pastor was 
called away to attend a convention in the Southern part of the 
State and will not return until next Tuesday. We of the Church 
are feeling very proud that you selected us for the place of this 
dignified meeting; and if there is anything that we as laymen 
can do to make your stay pleasant, we hope that you will let us 
know what it is. We hope you will arrange to go with us on the 
ride to-morrow afternoon. I wish to express to you the high 
greeting of the Central Methodist Church for your body. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You have a request, Mr. 
Stephenson? 

Mr. Stephenson: I wish to express appreciation of this body’s 
being in the city and feel that we should ask your pardon for 
not showing you greater courtesies. But we know something of 
the magnitude of the task you have on hand and are delighted 
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that you are here to discharge it. We wish we might have the 
privilege to have one of the bishops of the Church preach for us 
on Sunday night, and we shall leave it to you to appoint the one. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): That matter has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Order and Procedure, and I trust 
it will be found easy to secure two preachers for this Church and 
two for Asbury, and I know we can find volunteers for any other 
service of the kind that is asked of us. I am not sure that I am 
responsible for the members of these Churches ‘having appeared 
to be shy of our presence. I had expressed myself as to this 
meeting, how little time we would have for social hospitality. I 
think I did. I had that thought, and it is like me to express it, 
and the pastor of this Church has taken me at my word, and he 
has gone off. But we have the assurance of the brethren—we 
knew it, anyway—we knew that we were not unwelcome, but 
these brethren did not know what a good place Traverse City 
was to come to. I knew it and have known it ever since I laid 
the corner stone of this church. Now, go in peace with the 
blessing of the Lord, and we will attend to other matters. 

Frank M. Thomas: The Commission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, desires to present a paper in answer to the 
request of yesterday afternoon. 

The paper was read, as follows: 


TO THE COMMISSION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


Dear Brethren: On the assembly of the Joint Commission on yesterday, 
after the journal had been read and approved, at the request of an hon- 
ored member of your Commission, the Commission on Unification went 
into Committee of the Whole to hear a proposal which you desired to 
submit to our Commission, and while in Committee of the Whole the 
proposal was presented to us in the form of the following inquiry: 


“Resolved, That this Commission inquire of the Commission from the 
Church, South, whether that Commission would consent to consider the 
episcopal areas as the unit of Regional or Quadrennial Conference repre- 
sentation, with the understanding that bishops shall be nominated by such 
Regional areas, with such adjustment of powers in the Annual Conference 
as may be consistent with the accepted principle of reorganization.” 


In reply we can only say that we feel bound in this respect by the 
declaration of our last General Conference, which approved the tentative 
plan of the Joint Commission as set forth in the series of suggestions 
adopted at Chattanooga in May, 1911, and containing the following article: 


“We suggest that the governing power in the reorganized Church shall 
be vested in one General Conference and three or four Quadrennial Con- 
ferences, both General and Quadrennial Conferences to exercise their 
powers under constitutional provisions and restrictions, the General Con- 
ference to have full legislation over all matters distinctively connectional 
ands, Quadrennial Conferences to have full power over distinctively local 
affairs. 
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We therefore are compelled to regard the Regional Conference as a 
basic principle of a genuine unification of our Methodist bodies, and we 
cannot, in the light of the action of our General Conference, depart from 
this basic principle. Inasmuch as you informed us in the oral statement 
with which your request was accompanied that you yourselves had not 
reached any conclusion on this interrogatory proposal nor taken action on 
the report of the Subcommittee on Conferences, we have felt the more 
disposed to answer your inquiry with the utmost candor. 

Warren A. CANDLER, Chairman; 
Frank M. Tuomas, Secretary. 
June 29, 1917. 


The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We have been proceeding 
under the orders of the Committee on Organization and Proce- 
dure. I do not know what is the proper course right now. 

Secretary Frank M. Thomas: The roll call has not been made 
as yet. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Secretary reminds me 
that the roll has not been called. 

Secretary Abram W. Harris: I can make the roll up without 
calling it. 

Bishop Cooke: I move that we dispense with the calling of 
the roll. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

The Secretary (Abram W. Harris) made up the roll of those 
present. 

Henry Wade Rogers: I move that the Commission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church be permitted to withdraw. 

Bishop McDowell: Let us have some understanding that we 
shall adjourn subject to the call of the Chairman. 

H. N. Snyder: I have a letter which I desire to read: “You 
will find inclosed a letter addressed to the Joint Commission 
which expresses the opinion of the negro members of this Church. 
I trust you may find opportunity to lay the contents before your 
Commission.” I suggest that this be received and turned over 
to a Special Committee on the Status of the Negro in the Re- 
organized Church. 

P. D. Maddin: Why not have it read? 

H. N. Snyder: It is a long communication. It is from a col- 

‘ored member of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Spartanburg, 
S. C. It is a formal paper on the status of the negro in the reor- 
ganized Church. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: Is that sent individually, or is it sent 
from the Church? 

H. N. Snyder: He says he sends it at the request of the 
Northwestern University, of Evanston, Ill., “setting forth my 
views.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Who signs it? 
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H. N. Snyder: Asa Thompson. I know the man, and he is a 
respectable member of the Church, and he claims to represent the 
Northwestern University. 

The motion that the communication be received and referred 
to the Committee on the Status of the Negro in the Reorganized 
Church was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

John F. Goucher: I rise to a matter of privilege. I would 
like to suggest, if it meets the approval of the gentlemen of the 
Commission, that on Sunday afternoon at five o’clock we shall 
hold a service of the Joint Commission for spiritual guidance. 
Last Sabbath those of the delegates who were here informally 
got together, and I think we all found it very profitable. May I 
say that in 1910, at the Ecumenical Missionary Conference, they 
appointed a committee which continued in existence until the 
death of the Ecumenical Council. At the meetings of that Con- 
ference, at Lake Mohawk, they always have services of this 
kind Sunday afternoon. The delegates have a fine heart-to- 
heart talk and prayer which has proved to be one of the most 
profitable services. I therefore move that the Chairman shall 
arrange services for five o’clock on Sunday, which service shall 
be exclusively for the Commission. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The motion of Judge Rog- 
ers is now before us. 

Henry Wade Rogers: My motion was not seconded, and I 
desire to withdraw it. The Commission of the Church, North, 
had a session last evening to consider the report on Judicial 
Council, and we have come to an agreement among ourselves 
upon that subject, and I have been informed by Bishop Cooke 
that what we agreed upon last night has been copied in typewrit- 
ing and is in shape so that we can present it. I did not know that 
this had been done when I made my original suggestion, and I 
now ask your consent from Bishop Cooke to present the agree- 
ment we reached on the Judicial Council, and we can then leave 
the discussion for some future time. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I think we shall be very glad to have the 
report made to us by Judge Rogers; but we shall probably not be 
prepared to begin any consideration of it jointly, because our 
Commission has not yet reached it. I think, however, that we 
shall be glad to have their report brought in and have it before 
us. 
Bishop Mouzon: I simply question whether we are proceeding 
in the wisest possible way. I am convinced that if we are to make 
progress the time has now come when as much of our time as 
possible should be spent together and not in separate conferences. 
I greatly fear lest by meeting separately we shall find ourselves 
drifting apart rather than together. I am quite sure, while the 
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Commission is entirely ready to have presented to it any conclu- 
sions that have been reached by our brethren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church touching the Judicial Council, at the same time 
we do not know whether we are going to have any Judicial Coun- 
cil or not. It seems to me as soon as it is possible to do so we 
should take up the first report which has been presented to us; 
that we should not take it up seriatim, but that, first of all, we 
should take up the powers of the Regional Conferences; and 
whether we are to have any Regional Conferences at all, or what 
Regional Conferences we are to have, will depend, first of all, 
upon what powers are given to those Conferences. After we 
have come to some conclusion touching the powers given to the 
Regional Conferences, then we might take up the number of 
Regional Conferences; and after we have done that, we might be 
in a position to have some report as to the Judicial Council. It 
seems to me we are not ready at all until then. I understand that 
our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church find it necessary 
to withdraw and have a conference among themselves, and I 
hope as soon as possible we may come together and that first we 
may consider the powers of the Regional Conferences; and if 
the Chairman of the Commission does not deem that I am tres- 
passing, I should be pleased to say one or two further words 
just at this point in order to enforce what I have been saying. 
There is considerable misunderstanding—I should not say mis- 
understanding—but there is a considerable difference of opinion 
among us. I take it that there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion among the members of the Commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and we say to them very frankly that there 
is considerable difference of opinion among the Commission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, touching the powers to 
be given to Regional Conferences; and, as I remarked a moment 
ago, the number of Regional Conferences and whether we are to 
have any Regional Conferences at all will depend upon the pow- 
ers given to the Regional Conferences. I am quite sure, speaking 
for myself alone, that it would be entirely possible to adopt the 
report which has been presented by the Committee to this Com- 
mission. I hope, therefore, before we undertake to discuss at 
all the Judicial Council or the status of the colored man in the 
reorganized Church, that we may take up together in joint con- 
ference the powers to be given to the Regional Conferences. I 
am very much interested in that, and the whole matter just now 
seems to be hinging upon a wise conclusion just at that point. 
Rolla V. Watt: I am glad that Bishop Mouzon brought that 
forward. I expressed the opinion yesterday in our Committee 
that we have been wasting time in considering this matter in 
separate sessions. I am satisfied there is nothing in the problem 
that we cannot discuss together with better advantage. If we 
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go out and discuss a plan three or four days in separate confer- 
ences, when we come into the Joint Conference we shall have to 
do it all over again. Unless the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is ready to make a report similar to the one we are about 
to make on Judicial Council, it seems to me that we should pro- 
ceed with the whole matter and see if we cannot get together. 
We want to be one, and why should we not commence to be one? 
I hope Bishop Mouzon’s suggestion will be adopted. 

Bishop Candler: I think that I can say, and my general impres- 
sion is, that we have not considered the report on Judicial Coun- 
cil at all. I do not quite agree with Mr. Watt or with my col- 
league. If we have joint discussions, we have a representative 
relation; but I think we should separately discuss the various 
lines and then bring our material together for comparison. 

Bishop Cranston: I am persuaded that the more we know 
about each other’s thinkings the better progress we shall make. 
There is something in this meeting, in the spirit of the Commis- 
sion that is calculated to lead to the impression, and it is a 
mutual impression, that there is some degree of uncertainty as 
to our errand or as to our authorization or as to possibly the 
loyalty of one Commission or the other or of one member of the 
Commission or another member of a Commission concerning the 
whole proposition. Then, again, outside of that, as Brother Watt 
has said, we must go over the whole subject a second time, re- 
vise and reconstruct, and then come to the conference to adjust, 
if possible, what ought to have been developed and adjusted in 
our mutual conferences together. I think we are wasting time, 
not all the time we use that way, but we are wasting some of our 
time in these separate discussions. If we could only come, every 
man of us, to believe in every other man of us and each Com- 
mission in the other Commission. and to know that we all love 
Methodism with an equal devotion and to seek to readjust our 
opinions to conditions that we cannot change, we would get along. 
I am heartily in favor of doing our thinking and talking together 
just as far as practicable and being apart just as little as possi- 
ble. And, brethren, I want to remind you while I am on my feet: 
It is not by the might or power of machinery that Methodism is 
to go forward; it is not by any wisdom that we, as Commissions 
or as individuals, may be able to manifest in the construction of 
the new ecclesiastical machine. Is it not that our mission is to 
preach the gospel, and our only business in reorganizing the 
Church is to get rid of everything that hinders the reorganization 
and make use of and improve everything that promises to help 
in the propagation of the cause of Jesus Christ? Ina matter like 
this we must look to help from God in constructing our new 
ecclesiasticism. If we are to do the work of God, we must fol- 
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low the directions of God. It seems to me that in doing this 
work we shall get along better if we put aside in our means and 
methods of approach every device or resort that can use up any 
part of the time in wondering what the other side is doing or 
thinking and going straight at the one proposition which the 
Churches have sent us to achieve, the unification of the Church 
for the more rapid advancement of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
If we reduce the Articles of the Church to five or six or seven, 
the fewer the better. I could stand it if you got rid of half of 
your Conferences. I am saying this so that we may get our 
minds away from the over-emphasis of the machinery we shall 
construct, to get back to the fundamental divine commission 
by which we are a Church at all and then get back to the primary 
vital construction of the mission of the Church of Jesus Christ 
which we have transmitted to us. One of the greatest things 
_about Wesley was that he could get away from a veneer of 
ecclesiasticism and bravely launch out on an evangelistic cam- 
paign for the conquest of the world. There are some things in 
our ecclesiastical methods that we should get away from as well 
as some things in our traditions that we should cling to. We 
have to adjust ourselves to this day and the demands of God for 
now and for to-morrow. I hope we shall get right down to that 
right now and stay with it without a doubt in the minds of any 
man as to the possible outcome of it. Who doubts is damned. 
Any man in this Commission who doubts condemns himself as a 
fit instrument for representing the Church in this matter. Let 
no man doubt the outcome; and let no man for one moment fancy 
that he may, without censure of men and without affronting the 
judgment of God, put himself or his own judgment in the way 
of a realization of the expectations we have in these two Church- 
es. We have responsibility. We have stood before the Churches 
and declared ourselves on these propositions. From the day of 
the Chattanooga Agreement down to this hour these two Churches 
are committed to the project of unification, and from the day of 
the sanction in Oklahoma of the principles set forth at Chatta- 
nooga and the day of the sanction of those joint principles by the 
General Conference at Saratoga these two Churches are commit- 
ted to union ultimately upon the basis of the Chattanooga propo- 
sition, and we cannot get away from that. I would not like to 
be the Commissioner who, having accepted a trust like this, would 
undertake to escape the responsibility I had assumed in taking 
the trust with the direct and positive unequivocal declaration on 
the part of both Conferences that unification is to be practically 
on the basis of the Chattanooga Agreement; and if I have any 
influence or any voice in this body, if God lets me live, I pur- 
pose to. hold, as far as I can do it, so sacred the obligations that 
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I have accepted as to put the blame elsewhere if we shall come 
to an adjournment without having agreed to put forth for the 
future some form of reorganization embodying the basic princi- 
ples of the Chattanooga suggestion. 

Bishop Denny: I rise to a point of order. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : What is the point of order? 

Bishop Denny: I do not apparently understand the motion that 
is before us and that is being discussed, and I call for a state- 
ment of the business at hand. I am entirely at sea. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion was that we 
hear the conclusion reached by the Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the subject of the Judicial Council. That is 
the motion that is before the house. 

Bishop Cranston: I know I have transgressed parliamentary 
law, but the time has come for somebody to transgress parlia- 
mentary law and get us to doing something. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I do not think Bishop Cran- 
ston did transgress. I think what he said was eminently proper, 
but we would save time by sticking closely to the motion. 

David G. Downey: I offer a suggestion that the Committee 
on Order and Procedure suggested that, after the report of the 
committees had been received, they should be discussed in the 
order in which they were read. We adopted that recommenda- 
tion. That naturally would bring now before us the report of 
the Committee on Conferences. I move that we now take up 
and discuss the report of the Committee on Conferences. 

A. J. Lamar: I want to find out, in the language of an Ala- 
bama Congressman a few years ago, “where we are at.” We 
have received a brotherly and.a respectful suggestion from our 
brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church that they retire for 
consultation in order to see what they shall do with the answer 
of the Southern division. 

Henry Wade Rogers: That was withdrawn. 

A. J. Lamar: I beg pardon, then, and I second Dr. Downey’s 
motion. 

Bishop Denny: Will you allow me to insert a motion of the 
Committee on Procedure in order to meet the suggestion of the 
brethren living in Traverse City? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): There is a motion before 
us. That is the motion of Dr. Downey that we proceed with the 
discussion of the report of the Committee on Conference. 

Bishop Denny: My apology is that the local brethren have 
asked us to give them an answer before noon. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): We will yield, then, on a 
question of privilege. 

Bishop Denny: We were requested to appoint members to 
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fill the pulpits of the churches here for Sunday. The Commit- 
tee appoints Bishop Candler in the morning and Bishop Hamil- 
ton in the evening for this Church. For Asbury we appoint 
Bishop Cranston in the morning and Bishop Mouzon at night. 
The Secretary will be good enough to make the announcements. 

Bishop Cranston: I hope you will not press that duty on me. 
I am standing up first rate now, but it will save my strength not 
to have to preach on Sunday. Three sessions a day are a little 
more wearing on me than on you younger members. I don’t 
think I should be asked to do anything beyond the duties of the 
chairmanship of this Commission, and I am sure that our people 
at Asbury would be delighted to hear Bishop Denny or Bishop 
Murray. 

Bishop Denny: We thought it possible that Bishop Cranston 
might find it an inconvenient arrangement, and we decided that 
if Bishop Cranston thought it best not to take this additional 
strain Bishop Leete would take his place. So Bishop Leete will 
preach in the morning at Asbury and Bishop Mouzon at night. 

Henry Wade Rogers: In reference to the motion I made, the 
purpose of the motion was simply to present here without dis- 
cussion the report of the Committee on Judicial Council. This 
is the only report that our Commission has agreed upon. We 
have agreed upon that and have not agreed upon the report as 
to the Regional Conferences. J think it may be well, therefore, 
simply now to present to you the report on the Judicial Council 
without discussion simply for the purpose of informing you what 
we have agreed to, so that you may know and talk it over among 
yourselves as you please. Now, the motion has been made to 
discuss the report of the Committee on Conferences, and that 
may be then taken up if it is thought best. That is on the sug- 
gestion thrown out that we are wasting time by holding separate 
sessions of the Commissions. 

Bishop Cranston: I hope we shall have a reading of this report, 
not that it shall be immediately discussed, but because every 
revelation of opinion from either Commission concerning either 
one of the problems that we have in hand throws light upon the 
other problems in some degree. It was thought, for instance, 
that the supreme court business would be rather a serious mat- 
ter. Now, you brethren having this report and having knowledge 
of what it contains before you, it-may have an effect on your 
ideas as to Regional Conferences, because the supreme court has 
something to do with the construction of any constitution. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion before us is 
Judge Rogers’s motion to hear the report, and Mr. Downey moved 
as a substitute— 

David G. Downey: I supposed when Judge Rogers presented 
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the motion originally it was that the report of the Committee on 
Judicial Council should be discussed. If the Judge’s desire is 
only to present and read it, I will hold my motion until that is 
done. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I do not know whether I am ready to 
vote on this matter or not. I think up to this point there is a 
great deal of discussion, but I have a kind of feeling that it is 
not a wise way to approach this matter by presenting conclusions 
from one side or the other and that the discussions ought to be 
for the purpose of clarifying our own ideas and enabling us to 
get rid of some of our individualism and act together when we 
come together. I have a little suspicion that there might possibly 
be a tendency to cling to particular form of presentation because 
we have acted upon it as it has come before this body as a con- 
clusion. I would not have voted for anything as the conclusion 
of our body. I don’t think that was our idea. I think we had 
as many opinions as there were men. We could have presented 
to you fifteen plans for the supreme court, but I think we will 
increase the separation and unconsciously increase the tenacity 
of our own opinions by presenting conclusions of either side 
until the whole is ready. I am in favor simply of putting this 
matter entirely aside and proceeding in line with Dr. Downey’s 
motion which he originally made, that we go ahead and discuss 
the subject we have been on to-day and upon which we have not 
reached a conclusion, but which we have discussed and upon 
which we have some idea formed. 

Bishop Denny: I think it would be better for each Commis- 
sion to reach its conclusions on these reports before presenting 
them. There comes a certain force and certain repression when 
we understand you have considered the report that we have not 
considered and leaves us not so free to make up our own con- 
clusions. And then, besides, if we should find in our Commis- 
sion, after having had the conclusion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this report before us, that we could not agree, it would 
accentuate the differences by the fact that we come in here after 
having had your conclusions before the joint discussion takes 
place. If we were ready to exchange conclusions on the Judi- 
cial Council, or whatever may be its designation, it would be a 
different thing. But we have not considered a line of it; and 
if we have from the Northern brethren their conclusions before 
we consider the report at all, it will hamper us to no small extent 
and increase the difficulty. So that I suggest that we be allowed 
to consider that report later. It makes no difference which re- 
port we take up first, but I think before we should take up any 
report we should exchange conclusions. 
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George W. Brown: I would like to ask for a vote on the mo- 
tion we have before us. 

J. F. Goucher: Our Commission reviewed the report of the 
Joint Committee and made some comments. The meeting was 
really a school of English; and there were about as many teachers 
as there were pupils, possibly more instructors than there were 
learners. That which was done was simply done tentatively, as 
suggestive of how we thought the court should be created, and it 
was not intended to bind any one. We did not reach any hard 
‘and fast conclusions. There is a good deal in what Bishop Denny 
has said. Therefore I think it would be better that we should not 
present our suggestions until you have your report considered— 
as ours was at our exercise in English, corrected, properly punc- 
tuated, and paragraphed—and then let both come in together. 
I cannot be expected to have anything more than an opinion, 
for I have not facts on which to base a conclusion; and I shall 
not have facts enough upon which to base a conclusion on any 
point in either report until I have heard a discussion of the 
proposed Judicial Council by those who have knowledge and in- 
formation in both branches of the Joint Commission. I agree 
with Bishop Denny that the reports should be held until both 
come before us together. 

E. B. Chappell: I feel somewhat embarrassed, as my brethren 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church evidently desire to discuss 
this. I would like to suggest that they should withdraw—I don’t 
want to invite them to withdraw—and agree among themselves; 
but if they want to withdraw, our Commission does not want to 
keep them here. 

C. M. Bishop: There is no motion to withdraw before the 
house. That motion was withdrawn. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question before the 
house is the motion of Dr. Downey to proceed with the discus- 
sion of the report of the Committee on Conferences. That mo- 
tion has been seconded, and we will take a vote on it. 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

Bishop Mouzon: First of all, I move that we take up the 
powers of the Regional Conferences for the reasons which I 
named a moment ago. Whether we are to have four or six or ten 
or thirty will depend upon the power given them, and whether 
we are to have any at all will depend on the power that is given 
them. We must know what kind of a thing it is that we are 
creating or that we are considering before we determine whether 
we will make it, and therefore I move that we take up the ques-' 
tion of the powers to be given Regional Conferences. 

The motion was seconded, put, ‘and carried. 

Bishop Denny: In order to expedite ‘our work I ask consent 
to intrude at this point a motion ai it be understood that these 


ie 
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reports, after they shall have been passed upon by the Joint Com- 
mission, shall be committed to a subcommittee whose duty it 
shall be to see that all expressions of language are just as they. 
should be; otherwise, as Dr. Goucher says, we shall be kept here 
over matters of minor import, whereas if we go ahead and deal 
with the substance we can leave to that special Committee and 
men familiar with that kind of work the matter of expression. 
I make that motion. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. - 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Secretary will now 
read the portion of the report dealing with the powers of the 
Regional Conferences. 

The report referred to was read, as follows: 


Section 3. Subject to the limitations and restrictions of this Constitu- 
tion, each Regional Conference shall have full legislative power over all 
distinctly local affairs within its jurisdiction, and in the exercise of said 
power it shall have authority as follows: 

(1) To elect the number of bishops allotted to it by the General Con- 
ference and to direct and control their activities within its jurisdiction. 
Such bishops elect shall be consecrated at such time and place as the 
General Conference may direct. 

(2) To direct and control its benevolent organizations, enterprises, and 
institutions. 

(3) To direct and control its educational enterprises and institutions. 

(4) To direct and control the local Church press within its jurisdiction 
and to elect the editors of the same. 

(5) To fix the boundaries of the Annual Conferences, Mission Confer- 
ences, and Missions within its jurisdiction and to provide for the organiza- 
tion of the same. 

(6) To promote the spiritual and temporal interests of the Church 
within its jurisdiction. 

(7) To provide for the administration of the Discipline within its 
jurisdiction. 

(8) To make rules and regulations for such other local affairs as are 
not herein mentioned. 

Provided, that no Regional Conference shall make any rule or regula- 
tion contrary to or in conflict with any rule or regulation made by the 
General Conference for the government and control of the connectional 
affairs of the Church. 


Bishop Cranston here resumed the chair. 

Bishop Mouzon: I move that we take up that section item by 
item. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Are there any remarks? 

Bishop Denny: It occurred to me that a reconstruction right 
here without a change of the substance would be advisable. ‘To 
elect the number of bishops allotted to each by the General Con- 
ference.” To stop there would leave to the General Conference 
the responsibility of determining the number of bishops in each 
Regional Conference without saying that a basis should be Jaid 
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down by the General Conference applicable to all the Regional 
Conferences. So it might be possible for the General Confer- 
ence under some condition to give one Regional Conference dou- 
ble the number of bishops that are given to another. I suggest 
after the words “General Conference” that we insert a state- 
ment, “on a principle applicable to each Regional Conference,” 
so that bishops to be elected shall be elected on a principle that 
shall apply to all the Regional Conferences. 

Henry Wade Rogers: You mean a “uniform principle.” 

Bishop Denny: Yes. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Should it be “each”? 

Bishop Denny: No, I do not think that “each” should be in- 
serted. 

Bishop Cranston: You are on Subsection (11). Will you state 
that amendment again? 

Bishop Denny: “On a principle applicable to each Regional 
Conference.” Judge Rogers suggests the word “uniform.” 

Henry Wade Rogers: Uniform principle applicable to the 
Regional Conferences. 

Bishop Denny : What is your thought as to the advantage of 
that rather than “each”? 

Henry Wade Rogers: The principle should be uniform, appli- 
cable to all. 

Bishop Denny: If applicable to each, it would be applicable 
to all. Sometimes the word “all” is used simply as a mass; but 
“each” is always used distributively, and I suggest that it remain 
“on a uniform principle applicable to each Regional Conference.” 

David G. Downey: I want to call attention to the underlying 
principle of this Section 3, Subsection (1). The general decla- 
ration is that each Regional Conference should have full power 
over all distinctly local affairs within its jurisdiction, and then 
Subsection (1) proceeds to say that that shall include the elec- 
tion of the Bishops and the direction and control of their activi- 
ties within the jurisdiction. That practically makes the bishopric 
a distinctively local affair, and it is to that principle that I take 
serious objection. We all know that at the present time the epis- 
copacy is not a distinctly local affair in either of our Churches. I 
do not believe it ought to be a distinctly local affair in either of 
our Churches. I believe that the power of nomination ought to 
inhere in the Regional Conferences, but that the power of election 
should be committed to the General Conference. I am not pre- 
pared at this time to make any motion. I am not ready for that, 
but this involves a complete departure from Methodist principles 
and from the method and usages heretofore obtaining. Our epis- 
copacy is an itinerant general superintendency. It is protected by 
set rules; and although we have somewhat emasculated those 
rules in our communion, it still remains. Not only that; but if 
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this report is intended to keep the third restrictive rule, how can 
we harmonize that third restrictive rule with the provisions of 
this subsection. I cannot see it, and I do not know but what, 
having now fixed my thought by having talked about it, that I 
will make another amendment, that this subsection shall be 
changed to provide for the nomination of bishops by the Regional 
Conferences and their election to be committed to the General 
Conference. : 

Bishop Mouzon: This is a very important item. It deserves 
and must have very careful consideration. Some of my brethren 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church maintain that it was just 
here, in the thinking of many of the men of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, that this plan of the Unification of Ameri- 
can Methodism by reorganization had its beginning and from 
this its point of departure. It was felt that the minority in cer- 
tain sections needed to be protected, and the Regional Conference 
was devised in order that each region might elect its own bishop. 
Now, I think you will find that many of us will be satisfied if 
something of this sort is done and many of the powers which are 
here given to the Regional Conference be taken away and given 
back to the General Conference. The most important thing, as 
some of us see it, is that the regions should chose their own 
bishops. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Don’t they do that now by nominating? 

Bishop Mouzon: Let us go on and see. How many would you 
nominate? 

Henry Wade Rogers: I would nominate three and have one to 
be elected. 

Bishop Mouzon: I would hate to be one of the three. There 
would be some “glorious’’ politics. 

Bishop Denny: Some of them would never consent to be nom- 
inated under such conditions. 

Bishop Mouzon: Here is one who would not. No; the very 
men we would want to serve would not consent to a nomination 
of that sort. I do not think that would work; I am sure it would 
not be satisfactory. But then you ask, What do I propose? I 
use the word “I.” J am speaking for myself; and you will per- 
mit me to say I know I do not stand alone when I speak for my- 
self, that I also speak for a number of others who do not want 
diocesan episcopacy. I believe in the general itinerant superin- 
tendency. It is old Methodism, and it has contributed more to 
connectionalism than anything else in the Church. I think that 
would be a solution of the difficulty. Let the regions elect and 
let the General Conference ordain, and I do not fight shy of that 
word “ordain.” JI am not high church enough to fight shy of it. 
John Wesley used it. And I am not a high churchman. Some’ 
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brothers are high churchmen and believe in two orders and one. 
office. Let the General Conference provide for the ordination 
and then let the General Conference distribute the bishops 
throughout the whole connection as the General Conference may 
see fit to distribute the bishops throughout the whole connection. 
Do you get my point? I am in entire sympathy myself, and 
now I speak for myself. Personally I am in entire sympathy 
with the idea of episcopal areas; not as presented to us the other 
day—I do not mean that—but something like the plan now being 
worked by our brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
letting the General Conference distribute the bishops throughout 
the connection. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I am entirely in sympathy with your 
plan, but I would like to know if it would not likely create con- 
troversy if there should be an assignment of an ultra-Northern 
bishop to the far South. 

Bishop Mouzon: To begin with, I do not think it would be 
done for several years. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Neither do I. 

Bishop Mouzon: I would be entirely willing to risk the General 
Conference, so far as I am concerned myself, and so far as I am 
myself concerned if you were to locate me in New England, 
while I would not enjoy the codfish and while I could hardly 
stand the climate, I would enjoy the people and be entirely at 
home in New England. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: If you come to Pennsylvania, we will 
give you shad. 

Bishop Mouzon: Personally I am entirely willing to trust the 
General Conference; and until we love one another enough to 
trust one another, we do not love one another enough to get to- 
gether at all. Now, let the General Conference distribute the 
bishops throughout the connection. For the first one or two 
Conferences it would not be done. Then pretty soon we would 
begin to do it, and we would begin to do it just as soon as pos- 
sible, and that would contribute toward unity. By and by there 
would be a bishop of the extreme South going to the far North, 
and the brethren up North would.then find that there can some- 
thing good come out of Nazareth; and there would be some 
Northern bishop go down South, and the people of the South 
would say: “I declare we are the same sort of people, and we 
didn’t know it.” That would be splendid. Let the General Con- 
ference distribute the bishops throughout the connection, and 
then let the bishops at their annual meetings assign the bishops 
to the Conferences they are to preside over. That would be a 
great plan, and for that I stand now and propose to stand. No- 
body has brought in any argument that has influenced me at all 
toward any other position. Now, that would protect the point 
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that in the Methodist Episcolal Church, South, is a matter of 
importance. It is a matter of importance; and I do not think 
you can get our people to any other position than that the region 
elect its own bishop, such bishop to be ordained by the General 
Conference, and then to be distributed throughout the connection 
and then to be assigned to the Annual Conferences by the bishops 
at their annual meetings. That would be acceptable to a large 
number of our people. I believe we can find a meeting point 
there. That is not diocesan episcopacy, but general itinerant 
superintendency of the Methodist Church which we inherited 
from our fathers. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I know you want to save 
time, and I want you to stick to the motion before you. I was 
out, but Bishop Cranston told me the amendment was that the 
words should be inserted, “uniform principle applicable to each 
Regional Conference.” 

Bishop Mouzon: I insist that I was speaking directly to the 
point before us, and I believe the entire Commission will agree 
that I was speaking to the point before us. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Not if I understood the 
amendment. 

Bishop Mouzon: The amendment affects the whole item, and 
I certainly was speaking to some part of this item. 

P. D. Maddin: It looks to me like when we discuss the powers 
of Regional Conferences we necessarily must to some extent 
refer to General Conferences also, for you cannot determine 
what powers will go to the one without saying what powers shall 
be exercised by the others. I quite agree with the sentiment 
expressed by Bishop Mouzon that our people wish to have some 
voice in determining what bishops will go from the various juris- 
dictions, respectively; but I do not altogether agree that the 
Regional Conferences in their own sessions shall elect these bish- 
ops, and I will tell you why. I think a bishop of the united 
Church ought to be a bishop of the whole Church and not a 
bishop of one Jurisdictional Conference of that Church. If we 
have six Regional Conferences and each one elects its quota of 
bishops, we shall have so many bishops from these Conferences; 
and when they get outside of their own jurisdictions that elect 
them, they will not have the force and power they would have if 
they had been elected by the General Conference. We do not 
have in the Southern Church anything except the bishops of the 
whole Southern Church, and you have bishops of the whole 
Northern Church, and I think the idea suggested by this section 
by Bishop Mouzon can be accomplished in a better way. My 
idea is that the bishops should not be elected by Regional Confer- 
ences, but by the General Conference and under these conditions: 
that it shall be one of the powers of the General Conference to 
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fix the basis for the determination of the number of bishops to 
be elected and apply this basis to each Regional Conference and 
determine how many bishops shall be nominated by the repre- 
sentatives in the General Conference from each Regional Confer- 
ence, respectively. Suppose they determine there shall be four 
from each one of the Regional Conferences. Then let the repre- 
sentatives of the General Conference from each one of those 
Regional Conferences respectively name the four men for bish- 
ops, to be confirmed or elected by the General Conference. If 
any one is not elected by the General Conference, let the mem- 
bers of that regional section nominate another until they have 
elected their quota. When you do that each one of the bishops 
will be elected by the General Conference of the whole Church, 
and each one will have all the power and all the influence that 
that election can give him, and, no matter where he goes, whether 
to Maine or California, he will be a bishop elected by the General 
Conference of the whole Church and with all the powers that a 
bishop of the Church should have. To my mind, that will bring 
about unity of thought and feeling far better than for each sec- 
tional Conference to elect its own bishops to be consecrated by 
the General Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: Will you allow a question? 

P. D. Maddin: Yes, sir. 

Bishop McDowell: Do you think that will accomplish what 
Bishop Mouzon has in his mind, the retention of the principle of 
local self-government? 

P. D. Maddin: I think it does it thoroughly. If the bishop has 
to be nominated by the General Conference coming from a local 
area, they necessarily determine who the man is to be. The 
area of Alabama, Tennessee, and Georgia would nominate three 
men for bishops, and all three would be elected. That area has 
determined who those bishops would be. The general area de- 
termines who the bishops they shall nominate will be, and each 
area will have an exerting influence in determining who’ the 
bishop from its area will be. Another feature that follows as 
a corollary to that is this: There is a feeling in our section 
that bishops who are acquainted with us, who are acquainted with 
our people, and who are acquainted with our ministers can better 
administer the affairs of our Annual Conferences than one who 
comes from a distance and does not know the ministers or the 
people or our particular needs. Consequently there has arisen 
a feeling that we want to be presided over by our own bishops. 
We would rather have Bishop Denny come down and fix us up 
than to have some one who does not know the preachers or the 
presiding elders and does not know us. My idea for providing 
tor that is this: Each Regional Conference may, by a majority 
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vote, at each quadrennial session, have the right to require that 
the session of the Annual Conferences within its jurisdiction 
shall be presided over by bishops nominated by its representatives 
in the General Conference—in other words, by its bishops—but 
in the absence of such a vote each Annual Conference shall be 
held by any bishop designated by the College of Bishops. What 
would be the result of that plan? The first years the result 
would be that our Conference would pass a vote that we should 
be presided over by a bishop nominated from our area, and so 
they would be assigned. But the area of California would say, 
“We don’t care what bishop presides over us; send us a bishop 
from the far East or the far South”; and Pennsylvania would 
say, “Give us a bishop elected in Tennessee”; and New England 
would say, “Give us a bishop elected in Montana.” What would 
be the result? Those areas that have manifested some fear of 
being presided over by some one not from that area would be 
ashamed to repeat the manifestation. They would feel small and 
provincial in requiring that they be presided over by men of their 
own area and not of any other; and that will wholly abolish, by 
the will of the people, any idea that one bishop cannot preside 
over one territory as well as over any other territory, no matter 
where the bishop comes from. If we can embody these two ideas 
of electing the bishops and where they preside, we shall go very 
far toward bringing about unification. One word more, and I 
hope that you will not let it mean more than it means to me. 
You will understand why we have to insist on something. I say 
it in all kindness, and to me it is a joke, but to some of my peo- 
ple it is serious. A few days before I left for the Baltimore con- 
ference a very loyal Methodist and a first-class business man met 
me, and he said: “You are going to Baltimore to unify the two 
branches?” I said: “I am going to try.” He said: “That is all 
right, because the General Conference said so; but let me tell 
you what will happen: You will go up there, and you will bring 
about some system of unification, and about one year after you 
unify they will come down here and take Smith and Lamar and 
send them back to preaching in the backwoods, and they will put 
in managers for your Publishing House.” [Laughter.] 

Bishop Cooke: That man must have taken something more 
than sirup. 

Bishop Denny: No; he knew what would be a good thing for 
the backwoods. 

P. D. Maddin: And he added: “Dr. Chappell has been in 
charge of Sunday school literature for ten years, and they have 
fifty men up there better fitted for the job.” 

A, J. Lamar: I rise to a point of privilege. That man is in 
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ignorance of what is going on. I am a candidate for chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of the reorganized Church. 

RP. D. Maddin: “Dr. Anderson has been running the Board 
of Education, and they will send him off in a hurry. Dr. Pinson 
is running the Board of Missions, and some one else will be 
drawing his salary in just about three months.” I tell you that 
as.a joke, but there is a whole lot of people in our Church who 
feel that way. That makes it a little difficult for us to get along. 
We have to regard that feeling. We hope you will indulge us 
in what are apparently a number of things that to you look ridic- 
ulous and that may look like we have some suspicion, which we - 
have not, that you are not Christians. We must insist on certain 
things in order to cater to a sentiment not entirely passed away. 
My belief is that if we can get together and start, in four years 
we can cut down half of these restrictions, and in eight years 
they can be entirely eliminated. 

H. M. Du Bose: This resolution, with possibly some slight 
additions that will come when we reach other sections, is just 
about what we want. Section 7 of the Chattanooga Agreement, 
on page 39 of this book, reads: “We suggest that the Quadren- 
nial Conferences shall name the bishops and their several juris- 
dictions, the same to be confirmed by the first house of the Gen- 
eral Conference.” Here the “first General Conference” is elim- 
inated. The Committee preferred in this subsection to confirm 
and consecrate the bishop; but here we have eliminated the word 
consecrated, but we agreed in the Committee that the authority 
will be expressed elsewhere in the manner of consecration. They 
insist that the General Conference should do it, and it was agreed 
among us that these acts of consecration would be provided for, 
and when we come to the proper place we can state the confir- 
mation as desired. Certainly it is absolutely necessary in the 
view of many of us to carry out the idea of the episcopacy and 
the connectional quality of the episcopacy to have it originated 
in the Quadrennial Conferences to meet the local needs and con- 
ditions; but it must be passed in some way to the General Con- 
ference, and that act is expressed in the provision of this sub- 
section that the General Conference shall provide for the conse- 
cration. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I find myself not only in entire ac- 
cord with what Bishop Denny and Bishop Mouzon have said, but 
I think it will be conducive to accurate action if we do not mix 
the two things. Brother Denny has called my attention to some- 
thing which was an oversight. It ought to be met and controlled 
by appropriate words in the section under discussion, but it has 
no bearing on the question that Bishop Mouzon debated or on the 
question that Mr. Maddin debated. It seems to me that accurate 
thinking and accurate voting will call upon us to pass upon these 
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distinctive questions separately. I do not quite like the language 
of Bishop Denny or of Judge Rogers. 

Bishop Denny: I think this will meet the situation: After the 
words “General Conference” insert the words “according to uni- 
form principles.” 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: The language I had was this: I had 
inserted after the word “bishop” the words “from time to time” 
and after the words “General Conference” the words “by general 
rule applicable to all of the Regional Conferences,” so that Sub- 
section (1) will read: “To elect the number of bishops from time 
. to time allotted to it by the General Conference by general rule 
applicable to all Regional Conferences,” etc. That makes it as 
clear as it can very well be. It gets into it the thought that 
Bishop Denny had and another thought that there shall be from 
time to time, as the General Conference decides necessary, a 
change in the number of Bishops allotted to each of the Regional 
Conferences. Whether the language I have offered goes, or 
whether that of Bishop Denny or that of Bishop Mouzon, is 
immaterial, except that in the minds of one or the other of us 
the language is more clear. But I should like to see that these 
distinctive questions should be considered by themselves and not 
be mixed up with other questions. We have the matter clearly 
defined; and I therefore appeal to this body to let Bishop Den- 
ny’s motion, whether in the form that he presents it or in the 
form that I present it, be disposed of first before we ‘get into 
the larger and more important question. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I think Brother Simpson is 
entirely right. 

Rolla V. Watt: I rather favor the language of Mr. Simpson 
for one reason. I don’t think there is any difference between 
“a uniform principle applicable” and “by rules applicable to all 
Conferences.” But here is an important matter that I have for- 
gotten from Dr. Claudius B. Spencer. You will see that the 
district 1 am in (No. 5) embraces twice as many States as any 
other district and has a much smaller population. We have in 
my district 1,400,000 square miles, while District No. 5 has 178,- 
ooo square miles. If this “general rule applicable to all” takes 
into consideration not only the population, but also area, all right. 
But I would not want it fixed on the basis of Church membership 
from a geographical area as large as ours. What language will 
cover that is for you gentlemen to decide, but it should be made 
si pape both as to area and as to membership to be looked 
aiter. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion before the 
house is the motion of Bishop Denny with an amendment offered 
by Mr. Simpson. 

Bishop Denny: I accept the insertion of the words “from time 
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to time” if they are placed after the word “elected,” so that it 
_would read “to elect from time to time the number of bishops 
allotted to it by the General Conference,” etc. I think we shall 
gain everything that way, and I don’t know what “a general rule” 
would mean that the word “rule” would not mean. If it were a 
rule applicable to all Regional Conferences, it would be as gen- 
eral as would be necessary, and I don’t think the word “general” 
is necessary. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I think you are right. 

Bishop Denny: As to the suggestion of Brother Watt, we 
could cover it by the insertion of a few words suggested by Dr. 
Goucher. After the words ‘General Conference,” where they 
first occur, insert “according to a uniform principle.” 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I do not think the difference is worth 
an amendment. I am willing to withdraw my amendment. 

Edgar Blake: I want to raise this question: I do not know 
just how much is involved in that amendment, “a uniform prin- 
ciple,” whether that would confine itself to a single element or 
to more than one; for when we come to fix the number of bish- 
ops that are to be allotted to a given area, there are at least two 
elements to be taken into consideration. One is the interests 
that are to be administered, the number of Churches, and the 
membership and everything in relation to that. Then there is a 
second element of area that is to be covered by the bishops in 
their administration. In other words, of course, it will be a 
vastly easier proposition for the bishop to administer in a terri- 
tory of a million members, provided that area were very com- 
pact, than it would be to administer in an area of a million mem- 
bers if the area were three times the size of the other geograph- 
ically. So it would appear to be that these two elements will 
have to be taken into consideration—fixing the number of bishops 
to be allotted to any particular area, and what I am inquiring 
about is whether the word “principle” would cover both. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: As a matter of law it would. 

Bishop Denny: The principle might be stated in terms of space 
and number, and then it would be uniform. 

Edgar Blake: I am in hearty sympathy with what Bishop 
Denny is after. 

J. J. Wallace: I desire to call attention to this fact, that we 
are determining a power of the General Conference by Bishop 
Denny’s motion, and we are now on a question of the Regional 
Conference. Let me call attention to the fact that Section 7 
under the power of the General Conference reads: 


To define and fix the privileges, powers, and duties of the episcopacy, 
to fix the number of bishops to be elected by each of the several Regional 
Conferences, and to require the same. 
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There is where Bishop Denny’s amendment really belongs. It 
is not a power of the Regional Conference, but power of the 
General Conference. 

Bishop Denny: I just answered that. I had thought of it. If 
both statements are needed, one under the powers of the Regional 
Conference and the other under the powers of the General 
Conference, the same statement could be made, and there would 
be no contradiction. But if we propose to pass here under the 
powers of Regional Conferences a clause of this kind, it must 
be guarded where it appears, and that is my point in bringing it 
up here. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Let the Chairman ask a 
question of the Committee of Procedure. You adopted a pro- 
vision that everything should be adopted by a majority? 

John F. Goucher: I suggest that all votes be taken tentatively. 
We do not want to commit ourselves until we know what the final 
vote is on other propositions. Therefore I move that the vote 
taken on these reports shall be considered as tentative. 

Henry Wade Rogers: What Bishop Candler wants to know is 
whether it takes a majority vote or not. 

Secretary Thomas: Do you want the rule read? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Yes. 

Secretary Thomas: Rule 5 reads: “No action shall be regarded 
as valid unless by a majority vote of the Board of Commis- 
sioners.” 

John F. Goucher: That was in my mind. The vote will not 
be binding. It is only tentative at this time, and before anything 
is valid the final result must have the majority vote of both sides. 

Claudius B. Spencer: I greatly approve of the motion of. Dr. 
Goucher for the reason that there is a large number of the Joint 
Commission who do not participate in the debates, and it will be 
helpful when we come to see what the general consensus of opin- 
ion was. 

Bishop Cooke: I do not catch the exact matter. Are we now 
about to vote upon the suggestion of Bishop Denny? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : An amendment. 

Bishop Cooke: On the method of election. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair will follow the 
usual parliamentary procedure and will put the question first on 
the amendment and then on the section as amended. 

Bishop Cooke: So that we are going to an election of bishops 
by Regional Conferences. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: After the section is amended. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): And a man can vote for 
something as amendment that he thinks improves the section that 
is offered and then vote against the section as amended. 

Bishop Cooke: I was leading up to that matter. 
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E. C. Reeves: In the very nature of things this is not final and 
cannot be anything more than tentative. é 

A vote being taken, the motion of Dr. Goucher was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The vote now is on the 
a gaa to insert the words “according to a uniform princi- 
p e,? 

A vote being taken, the amendment was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): And now the question is 
on the approval of the section as amended. 

sae Simpson, Jr.: There are amendments to be made 
to that. 

David G. Downey: And there is another amendment already 
offered. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair was not aware 
that there was any other amendment. 

Bishop Cranston: I understood Dr. Downey to express an 
opinion that something ought to be and not that he offered an 
amendment. 

David G. Downey: The amendment was to the effect that the 
Bishops be nominated by the Regional Conferences and be elected 
by the General Conference. Now, I am perfectly willing to give 
up that amendment if Brother Maddin will put his point as an 
amendment to this. 

P. D. Maddin: My point would have to come under consider- 
ation when you come to the powers of the General Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: It was agreed a moment ago that it might 
come in both places. 

P. D. Maddin: Then I move in lieu of this Section 1 as fol- 
lows: “That it shall be the duty of the General Conference to 
fix the basis for determining the number of bishops to be elected, 
to apply this basis to each Regional Cnoference, and to determine 
how many bishops shall be nominated by the representatives in 
the General Conference from each Regional. Conference respec- 
tively. The General Conference shall elect upon the nomination 
of the members from the Regional Conferences, respectively, the 
number of bishops to which each is entitled, such bishops to be 
consecrated at such time and place as the General Conference 
may direct.” 

David G. Downey: That ought to come in under the powers 
of the General Conference; but in order that it may come in 
and make it effective if we are going to adopt such a thing, the 
words should be “nominate from time to time,” and there are a 
great many of us who feel in harmony with what Brother Mad- 
din says, that every bishop who goes out ought to have back of 
him the election of the General Conference and the prestige of 
the influence that comes therefrom. If we are to maintain the 
continuity of itinerant general superintendency, if we are to 
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maintain the connectional influence and power of the bishop, the 
bishops being a unified body as in the past, we must in some way 
arrange to have these bishops elected by the General Conference. 
I realize full well the point made by Bishop Mouzon that the 
areas, especially those of the South, desire a certain amount of 
protection, the protection of the minority in which we are all 
equally interested ; and I must believe that the suggestion coming 
from Brother Maddin, that the nominations be made by the rep- 
resentatives of the Regional Conferences in the General Confer- 
ence, does give protection to the minority. Take a group of men 
from a certain region. The Regional Conferences have been 
settled in perfect harmony. Let them nominate the men they 
would like to have elected. The General Conference may elect 
them or decline to elect them. Others may be nominated by the 
same Regional Conferences, and a nominee of the Regional Con- 
ferences will be elected by the General Conference, and they 
will be bishops of the entire Church. Brother Maddin has spoken 
about the necessity of our yielding something to the prejudices in 
his part of the Church in order to get certain legislation. I think 
you will need to bear in mind that there are certain prejudices 
in our section of the Church. We have got these things. There 
are General Conferences; and I think it would be a matter of 
considerable difficulty to get through our Church the idea of the 
bishops elected primarily by areas and held to the area, which is 
practically diocesan episcopacy. Therefore I hope we shall adopt 
the amendment and have the nomination of the bishops by the 
Regional Conferences with the further idea as suggested by 
Brother Maddin, that these regional areas do the nominating at 
the General Conference, and that, I am sure, would obviate much 
of the difficulty suggested by Bishop Mouzon with respect to 
politics and everything of that kind. 

Bishop Hamilton: I am not going to make .a speech; but I 
want to state a fact, and you may apply it as you please. I am 
not ready to make my speech. I have made a study in our 
Church of the election of bishops from the first down until now 
and tabulated it at one time some years back, and I found 
this to be the case: That while we have opposed the nomination 
of any candidate for the episcopacy, the only exception you will 
find to it you will find in the Daily Advocate of 1852. When 
the four candidates were up, Bishop Simpson among the num- 
ber, some brother arose and stated that it was currently reported 
that Dr. Simpson was not a candidate, and I am here to say that 
Dr. Simpson said: “There is not a word of truth in it.” This 
is a fact, in spite of the fact that we did not nominate in every 
section of our Church, that there have been silent conspiracies 
that have nominated and that nomination has never in the his- 
tory of the election amounted to more than two times the number 
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elected; and if you were to scatter the New England Conference 
before the General Conference into the woods and send some one 
around to tabulate them, you couldn’t get from the entire mem- 
bership when it was summed up more than twice the number 
that would be probable candidates from New England; and when 
you come to the General Conference, there never has been more 
than twice the number that have had any possible chance of 
election ; and when the first ballot, which is usually a nomination, 
has been taken, you will find more frequently there never has 
been twice the number that are in the thought of the Conference 
as they go to work to elect. I do not know how it is with yours, 
but that has been the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
There has been an occasional exception where a man has come 
in cold—a dark horse, as they say—but it is so exceptional that 
even when he came it was a nomination of himself; but never will 
you find in the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church that 
the number has exceeded twice the number to be elected. 

Bishop Denny: I do not care to go into the question with 
thoroughness at this time. I do not commit myself to the num- 
ber, but I call attention to this fact. We could not commit to 
the General Conference the power of confirming by a majority 
or of rejecting by a majority. You brethren must keep in mind 
a fact that may not have occurred to you, but while we were to- 
gether as a Church the only Southern men elected bishops were 
William McKenzie and James O. Andrew. Those were the only 
Southern men put into the episcopacy from the beginning of 
the Church until the division. So that if you propose to adopt 
this plan that is now before you for consideration and expect it 
to prevail, you must put in some such clause as that it shall take 
at least two-thirds of the General Conference to decline to con- 
firm the man presented to that General Conference by the Re- 
gional Conference. Otherwise, the minority is unprotected, and 
the majority has just simply complete control. Now, I do not 
care to go into the number, but I want to call attention to one 
fact which would be vital for some of us at least. I think that 
it ought to be understood; and if it be understood, it ought to be 
expressed, for a legal right unexpressed is no right at all. To 
say such and such is a rule of the Church, unless the statement is 
written into the fundamental document, is to run counter to all 
history. It must be written in the law. If this plan prevails, 
there ought to be a privilege given to any Regional Conference to 
take any man in Methodism for its bishop, not simply out of its 
own region. You brethren know that the South elected James 
in 1844. But for the Southern vote, he would not have been a 
bishop. It may be that there is some man who may not be so 
popular, in the North or in the South that would be eminently 
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qualified to exercise the delicate duties of the episcopacy that 
could not be elected from his own section. If I were a member 
of the General Conference and a Regional Conference in the part 
of the country in which I live wanted to take a man from the 
North, why should we not have the privilege? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Why wouldn’t you have it? 

Bishop Denny: I want it written in there. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Anybody is eligible unless disqualified. 

Bishop Denny: That would depend on the construction of the 
law. Now, I call attention, while it is in the minds of the breth- 
ren, that some such clause must be inserted to protect the mi- 
nority, not to turn it over to the majority in the General Confer- 
ences. 

Bishop Cooke: There is another matter here that I wish to be 
considered in the way of an amendment to Mr. Maddin’s posi- 
tion. Before Regional Conferences were contemplated what I 
am about to say would not be at all thinkable, though, as Bishop 
Denny has just said, what is understood, if it is not in the bond, 
may not control. ‘Such bishops elected shall be consecrated at 
such time and place as the General Conference may direct.” It 
sounds all right. It does not seem to admit of any misunder- 
standing. But if the Church is divided into regions, is it possi- 
ble for a bishop to be consecrated in that region? Can you pre- 
vent it? If one or two regions have concluded, “We have elected 
these bishops, and we have consecrated them,” what about it? 
I would amend by having it read “such bishops shall be conse- 
crated at the General Conference at such time as the General 
Conference may determine.” Of course it is understood that 
he should be consecrated at the General Conference, but it is not 
in the bond. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I don’t think we can con- 
sider that in connection with the amendment just offered by 
Bishop Denny. I think you will economize time by withholding 
that until this amendment is out of the way. 

Bishop Cooke: I thought the amendment of Mr. Maddin was 
up now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Mr. Maddin’s amendment 
was to come in the General Conference. 

Henry Wade Rogers: What is the matter before the house? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): To substitute “nominate” 
instead of “name.” 

F. M. Thomas: There is a vast difference between “name” 
and “nominate.” When this whole movement of unification was 
before us in the Committee of Nine at Cincinnati—I believe Bish- 
op Cranston and myself are the only ones here who were present 
—that matter was debated for three days, and we realized there 
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would not be any headway unless there was a compromise some- 
where; and so the final compromise on the section was agreed to 
that was adopted at Chattanooga: ‘We suggest that the Quad- 
rennial Conferences shall name their own bishops and other offi- 
vers and be vested with all powers not expressly granted to the 
General Conference.” I realize we have a right to change it, 
but I am trying to get before you the thought of the start we 
had and the force of it. At Chattanooga Dr. R. P. Miller, than 
whom there never was a better or nobler man in American Meth- 
odism and who helped frame the first series of agreements, moved 
to amend and strike out the word “name” and insert “nominate,” 
also to strike out the word “confirm” and insert the words “elect- 
ed by.” I then offered the following substitute: Insert “shall 
name and ordain that bishop,” and they laid both Dr. Miller and 
myself on the table. The point I am making is this: Unless we 
change our whole constitution, we must cling to the naming of 
the bishops by the Regional Conferences. If we hold to the idea 
of Regional Conferences, we must leave to them the power to 
name, and that does not mean “nomination.” 

David G. Downey: What does that mean? 

F. M. Thomas: It means to elect. 

David G. Downey: Let us say it then. 

F. M. Thomas: Whatever form is finally fixed for the selec- 
tion of bishops, I can never conscientiously vote for the “nomi- 
nation” as here suggested. I think it will produce an indescrib- 
able condition. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I am in thorough agreement with all 
the statements that have been made to the effect that it would 
be a desirable thing, almost a necessary thing, to preserve our 
connectionalism that the bishops shall be elected by the General 
Conference. The substitution of the ordination or consecration 
for election practically amounts to nothing. The General Con- 
ference does not ordain anybody. A bishop is ordained in the 
presence of a General Conference, and that is all there is to it. 
He is ordained by the bishops and elders cooperating. It is not 
required to be done even in the presence of the General Confer- 
ence, and it leaves us with practically nothing to do unless the 
General Conference would proceed with the ordination, which 
would be unsatisfactory and an unpleasant way to get out. I do 
not quite like the idea of “name” because that is equivalent to 
an election and means the same thing. If there is to be connec- 
tional authority behind the bishop, he must get that authority 
from the General Conference. I do not know whether the prop- 
osition of Bishop Denny is necessary to secure the action of the 
Regional Conference from being overruled. It at least leaves 
the general power that the General Conference cannot substitute 
anybody of its own liking for the nominations made. They must 
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go back to the same Regional Conference for a nomination if they 
refuse to accept the first one. It could be arranged in such a 
way that the agreement of three Regional Conferences in the 
General Conference, voting by regions, as has been provided, 
would be sufficient to confirm an election. But, with my experi- 
ence with elective bodies in the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of the confirmation of nominations, it is almost inconceivable--- 
it is inconceivable unless some extremely great personal objection 
should arise, that a nomination should not be confirmed. Of 
course if there should be a suspicion of a man’s personal char- 
acter, and that suspicion should arise after the nomination, there 
would be a rejection. Over and over again there are persons to 
be elected to this and that institution and so on by nominations, 
and I am just wondering if anybody has any record of anybody 
ever having been rejected. A nomination is practically equiva- 
lent to an election; and only a person who was extremely objec- 
tionable to a larger part of the connection would find the ma- 
jority against him, and it is a question in my mind whether it 
would be a profitable thing either to the regions or to the connec- 
tion as a whole that a man who has made himself offensive to 
the whole Church should be elected bishop of the whole Church. 
It would be better for them to elect somebody else who would 
please them. I am thoroughly in favor of the amendment. 

Bishop Denny: I offer this: “The election to be effective unless 
it shall be overruled by a majority of two-thirds of the members 
of the General Conference.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Do you offer that as a sub- 
stitute? 

Bishop Denny: I move to amend the amendment by inserting 
that clause. 

A. J. Lamar: I do not wish to consume your time, and | 
would not speak at all if I were not of the firm conviction that 
the attention of all our brethren ought to be called to this fact. 
We are here now dealing with what is an entering wedge. The 
real question that comes up here is as to whether the people of 
the regions through their regional authority shall select their 
bishops or whether it shall be done for them by the General 
Conference. The question is whether we shall preserve for the 
local region the power to control its own affairs or whether we 
shall give all that power to the General Conference and have 
practically an unlimited General Conference. That is the real 
question that lies underneath all these motions. Now, if you 
please, the power to confirm carries with it the power not to 
confirm. The power to approve carries with it the power to 
reject. You can all see that in a moment. We all realize it. 
What power would the Regional Conference have to name the 
bishop who should preside over it if we were to adopt this prop- 
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osition to give to the General Conference the real decision of 
who shall be the bishop. It has been said here if the Generali Con- 
ference rejects the nomination made by the Regional Conference, 
let the Regional Conference nominate another man. But, if you 
please, the Regional Conference is not in session. The Regional 
Conference was in session probably two years previous to the 
General Conference and has nominated a man, and now this 
General Conference rejects him, and we must wait two years 
without a bishop elected by our own people. Now, I want to 
say to you brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as well 
as to the brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
that we ought, while we are together here, to remember that we 
are not here as individuals to. utter our own personal sentiments 
concerning the great questions which come before us. What we 
do here has to be passed upon by the General Conference of the 
two Churches if we do anything definite toward unification, and 
_ I trust we can, and whatever we do has to be passed upon by the 
Annual Conference of both Churches, and we have to have a 
record of the sentiment of our people. It has been a matter of 
prefound astonishment to me that you gentlemen, able as you 
are, astute as you are, have not been able to grasp one point. 
You want union. You cannot get union, real union, at one step. 
But if you start this thing growing, if you would accept every- 
thing that Southern sentiment or, if you please, Southern preju- 
dice demands and get it started, it wouldn’t be a great while 
before we should find in the South as well as in the North that 
modifications were not only desirable, but were absolutely neces- 
sary to the efficient working of our machinery. I realize the 
cumbersomeness of this system of government by Regional and 
General Conferences which we are proposing in this report of the 
Committee. I realize that that system will not work with any- 
thing like perfect efficiency. I think every regional man sees 
that; but, if you please, we have some men gifted with common 
sense in the South; we have some men of common sense in the 
North; and if you get them together, they would begin at the 
very first session of their Regional Conferences to have doubts 
as to whether this thing will work or not, and amendments will 
be proposed, and it would not be a great while before amendment 
after amendment, modification after modification would be made, 
and we would get a great, powerful, efficient Church. That 
would be the inevitable result. The trouble at the bottom of it 
is, you and I meet together in convention ; we mix with each other 
in Sunday school councils, in publishers’ associations and in 
editors’ associations; but back behind us of the South and back 
behind you of the North are the great bodies of our common 
people making up the great body of the Church, but we don’t 
understand each other in separate sessions. If we ¢an get them 
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to meet, if we can get them to mixing, it would not be long before 
the people of the North would realize that in meeting with the 
men of the South you are meeting men with high ideals, that 
these are not men who delight in murder or in outrages against 
morality. These are pretty good men. Then our people would 
realize that you are not very far from us and you are not schem- 
ing to try to override us at every turn and are in great danger of 
accomplishing it, but that you are pretty good gentlemen in ef- 
fect. We would both come to conclusions like that in a few 
- years—that we are all just folks, some of us good, some of us 
bad, and some of us indifferent, but the same folks, North and 
South, narrow men and broad men on both sides, unselfish men 
and selfish schemers on both sides, men governed by personal am- 
bition and hope of personal aggrandizement through the party 
organization and men governed by love of God on both sides. I 
am a Southerner—I want that understood. I do believe that the 
great duty before us and the exalted privilege which is within 
our reach and grasp, the most exalted and the greatest that has 
come to us in all our lives, is the duty and privilege now before 
us of unifying American Methodism. Don’t let us try to do it 
all at once, but when we can take one step let us take it. You 
think the Regional Conference shouldn’t have any power; we 
are sure it should have. Now, we cannot yield everything on 
one side or the other, but let us get a working basis. No matter 
how distasteful it is, let us be getting something that we can put 
through and get our people together, that they may learn to know 
each other, and then they will have each other, and then we shall 
have the real union. 

Bishop Leete: I understand the importance of what Dr. Lamar 
has said. I even go further than he does in this respect, but I 
think perhaps we unconsciously underestimate our people and 
ourselves. I do not doubt that there is more willingness on the 
part of the people to get some kind of workable initiation of this 
movement than we realize. That is to say, I think, despite the 
fact that we do have a fairly considerable number of narrow- 
minded people, in general the Church wants unification. I should 
say both Churches, but I do not think in those terms. And if 
this Commission can get together somewhere on a basis that we 
can practically unanimously maintain, I do not. think there are 
enough little people in our Churches to prevent their going into 
that thing with a considerable measure of hopefulness. I do not 
minimize at all the statement of Dr. Lamar that small people 
exist. But I rose at this time to state that I find myself in very 
substantial agreement with the position of Bishop Denny. I 
think it is necessary to be careful; and I will go farther than he 
and would make the number he suggests not two-thirds, but 
three-fourths, 
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Bishop Denny: I accept that. 

Bishop Leete: I suspected you would. 

Bishop Denny: Your suspicions are good. 

Bishop Leete: As I look at it, the rejection of an election to 
the episcopacy. made by a Regional Conference would be a very 
serious thing to Methodism, so serious that it should be restricted 
by every possible safeguard. You might just as well go out of 
business as a Church as to.attempt to dominate any portion of 
that Church by the will of a mere majority. Personally I would 
stand for making the required number as high as nine-tenths. I 
do not believe that any selfish propaganda or scheme on the part 
of some small element or any personal ambition of any individual 
ought to be permitted for one moment to endanger the election 
of a man chosen by any part of a Methodist constituency. I 
think there would be great wrong in the possible withholding of a 
confirmation—not for defeat, but to create a balance of power 
somewhere else for the time being. I grant you I am dealing 
with possibilities rather than probabilities. I thoroughly believe 
there will be very little disposition to defeat a nomination. In- 
deed, I think it is a very remote possibility that there would be 
any attempt to defeat or delay a nomination for the purpose of 
affecting the balance of power, but we should guard against the 
occurrence of such an occasion as that arising anywhere in Meth- 
odism. Whenever a region (and I am not going to discuss 
whether regions shall have this right) shall nominate for the 
episcopacy, I think we should guard against its being in the 
power of a small number of people to defeat the will of that 
local constituency. I say that in support of what Bishop Denny 
has properly raised. I would not leave it to the will of any sort 
of a majority which may be determined by little groups of peo- 
ple to control the balance of power for a moment. We shall be 
a heterogeneous body when we are together, composed of various 
elements, one body, with a diversity of elements composing us, 
having, as we hope, all kinds of people in our membership. It 
might be that a small number could do something that would be 
hurtful, and may God help us to safeguard and protect even the 
smallest minority from the recurrence of events which we here 
deplore. 

Bishop Mouzon: I should like to ask for the reading of Bishop 
Denny’s amendment. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: The question behind Brother Dow- 
ney’s motion is whether the Regional Conference shall nominate 
or elect. If we desire, they should elect. Bishop Denny’s motion 
is not necessary, and I think Bishop Denny’s motion should stand 
aside until the broad question is decided. Then if this Commis- 
mission decides that the Regional Conferences shall elect we can 
take up Bishop Denny’s motion. 
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Bishop Denny: I have no objection to that. All I had in mind 
was to save the parliamentary situation. 

Bishop Mouzon: Hasn’t any one the right to call for the read- 
ing of a paper before us? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Yes, if he has the floor. 
Brother Simpson was on the floor when you arose. 

Bishop Mouzon: Well, I am on the floor now. 

The amendment, the reading of which was requested by Bishop 
Mouzof, was read, as follows: ‘“‘This election to be effective un- 
less overruled by two-thirds of the General Conference present 
and voting.” 

Bishop Mouzon: I should like to amend Bishop Denny’s amend- 
ment so that it would read this way: “Such election shall be con- 
firmed unless rejected by a two-thirds majority of the General 
Conference.” 

Bishop Denny: Say three-fourths. 

Bishop Mouzon: This is put positively, not negatively. “Such 
election shall be confirmed unless rejected by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the General Conference.” 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Don’t you think we had better decide 
the general question before we enter into things like this? If 
we should decide that the General Conference elects, this would 
be of no effect. 

Bishop Mouzon: Bishop Denny has an amendment before the 
House, and I am trying to get that amendment in shape to satisfy 
me, and I offer an amendment to it which would make it read: 
“Such election shall be confirmed by the General Conference 
unless rejected by a two-thirds majority.” 

Bishop Denny: Let me examine that amendment of yours. I 
may be able to accept it. 

John M. Moore: I think it is very well that we should have 
as much light as possible on the entire question of the election 
of bishops and also the general work of the Regional Confer- 
ences before we adopt any vote. I would be in much better posi- 
tion to vote on these various suggestions and amendments if I 
knew I had full light. Dr. Lamar in his address spoke of the 
possibility of a man’s being nominated or named at a Regional 
Conference and then having to wait two years before he is 
elected. 

A. J. Lamar: You missed my point. If he were rejected by 
the General Conference, the Regional Conference would have to 
wait until the next session to nominate another. 

John M. Moore: That takes it for granted that the Regional 
Conference meets every two years. We have not decided that 
the Regional Conference should meet every two years. There 
are many of us who believe that the Regional Conferences should 
not meet oftener than every four years. 
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A. J. Lamar: So much the worse then. 

John M. Moore: It is possible that the Regional Conferences 
might be combined in the General Conference, and I desire very 
much to ask if Dr. Hyer, who has some suggestions to make along 
this line, could be called to the floor to give some suggestions 
which I am sure will help us. He might throw some light on the 
subject that would be of value to us in determining many of these 
questions. I would like very much to yield the floor to Dr. Hyer. 

Bishop Mouzon: I shall be happy to have Dr. Hyer give some 
suggestions, but a motion to amend Bishop Denny’s amendment 
is before the house. 

R. S. Hyer: I appreciate very much the honor Dr. Moore has 
conferred on me by requesting me to repeat some remarks I 
made to him last night, and I shall take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to refer to what Dr. Thomas has said. I also have been 
a member of the Commission, first of all, on Federation for sev- 
eral years, and in all our deliberations it has been definitely un- 
derstood that the regional idea obtains. Our people of the South- 
west do demand a certain amount of autonomy. The thing we 
desire is this, however, if I understand my people correctly, that 
we should have a distinct voice in the election of bishops. In 
other words, we desire that we shall have a right to name a 
certain number of the bishops who are to be the officers of our 
reunited Methodism. To this end we have conceived the idea 
of Regional Conferences. I don’t think we have at any time 
surrendered the idea of regional autonomy; but when we come 
to define what we mean by Regional Conferences I think you 
will discover sooner or later that in desiring these Conferences we 
have but one principal purpose in view—namely, that we shall 
have the right to elect the bishop. Now, the technicality in re- 
gard to the election and nomination is not important. -I think 
we shall all agree that the position in which we have that matter 
just now is acceptable—namely, that if the Regional Conference 
decides on a certain man as its choice, that man shall become 
bishop unless three-fourths of the Church shall decline to allow 
him to do so. That is a condition that could scarcely arise. It 
seems to me the embarrassment in giving the General Conference 
the right under any condition to refuse confirmation arises from 
this fact, that the election of this bishop may take place several 
years prior to the assembling of the General Conference, and I 
think we all do desire that when a bishop of the Methodist Church 
is consecrated it shall be at the General Conference and in the 
presence of the entire episcopal college, that every one may un- 
derstand that this bishop is not a sectional bishop, but a bishop 
of the entire Church. Therefore it has occurred to me that pos- 
sibly this embarrassment of his having been elected and yet not 
confirmed in the way in which we all desire, a confirmation of 
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such character that every one may see that he is a bishop of the 
entire Church, that that embarrassment can be removed if we 
would somewhat change certain sections of the report, those 
sections dealing with how the Regional Conference shall be con- 
stituted and when and where it shall meet. The suggestion I 
have made to several is along this line: that we retain, as in this 
report, these distinct and separate areas, not, however, for legis- 
lative purposes, but for administrative and electoral purposes. 
If that be the case, I simply say, Why is it necessary for these 
Conferences to meet oftener than once every four years? and 
why could it not meet at the same place as the General Confer- 
ence? Why should not those delegates from those areas who 
have been elected to the General Conference exercise all the 
rights and privileges we have had in mind when we order the 
Regional Conference at all. Some will say the objection to it is 
this: The provision here made for the Regional Conference is 
that it shall be constituted of at least 200 and not more than 450. 
The plan which I propose necessarily would reduce that number 
somewhat. In other words, if the members of the Regional Con- 
ferences are to be composed only of those delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference, it would necessarily be a smaller body; but if 
our General Conference should consist of 600 men, each of those 
regions would have approximately 100 delegates present. It oc- 
curred to me that possibly these men representing the various 
Annual Conferences of these regions would in all probability 
include all men who would be what might be called “bishop tim- 
ber,” and it would certainly be a representative number of the 
Church. For my part, I would be quite proud for the bishop 
from my area to be selected by 100 men at the General Confer- 
ence. Now, you see, if our bishops are elected in that way, there 
could no embarrassment arise as to the matter of time between 
the selection and acceptance by the Conference and their conse- 
cration. Therefore it has occurred to me that if this report could 
be modified in such a way that the Regional Conference is to be 
composed of those members of the Annual Conference who have 
been elected as delegates to the General Conference and that 
those Regional Conferences meet only at the General Conference 
and for the performance of only these electoral purposes, possi- 
bly the thing that we people from the South desire has been 
accomplished, and at the same time when bishops are created 
they will be recognized by all as bishops of the entire Church. 
I think that those areas would, as a rule, expect those bishops 
to be returned to them—that is, the bishops selected by those 
areas would under ordinary conditions act as episcopal units for 
the administration of such areas. Provision would be desirable 
whereby bishops from one area could be transferred to another. 
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Bishop McDowell: I think I have not at any time felt quite 
so hopeful of the possibility of arriving at a fairly good conclu- 
sion on this subject as I do this minute. I think we have to-day 
obtained a larger light upon a way through what has been a real 
perplexity to many men than I have myself ever previously seen. 
Now, in the matter of the selection of bishops it is clear that 
there are two principles that we must preserve. One is the prin- 
ciple of a due regard for locality, local desires, local acquaint- 
ance, and local efficiency. The other is the regard for that back- 
ing of the whole Church that will secure and preserve for any 
bishop who may be selected not only the local indorsement, but 
the general approval. Holding fast to those two principles to be 
obtained, by whatever process may be decided upon in this body, 
I think we can go further. There are two or three ways of ex- 
pressing that local sentiment. We have been sort of fumbling 
our way along the best we could. We never had anything of 
this kind before; and therefore, not knowing the way, we have 
necessarily fumbled our way at several points because we could 
not do anything else. We have had it in our mind that either 
we had to nominate the bishops by Regional Conferences meeting 
months before the General Conference, and then have a period 
of incredible confusion or uncertainty and possibly politics fol- 
lowing, or that we had to elect by the Regional Conferences, sub- 
ject to the confirmation and consecration by the General Confer- 
ence a year or two later, leaving the man thus elected in the 
oddest position in the world of being for a year or two hung up 
between two places. 

Bishop Hamilton: Just as Bishop Hoss was? 

Bishop McDowell: Or, to take another case before us, the 
selection by Regional Conferences at the General Conference and 
the confirmation by the General Conference of the selection made 
by the Regional Conference men. But now, brothers, that action 
of the General Conference must be just as real in its relation to 
the episcopacy as the actions of the original Conference. Neither 
can be formal. We have assumed a little bit, and in certain 
phases of it it would be true that the action of the General Con- 
ference would be formal. Neither action ought to be formal. 
Both actions ought to be real; and I say frankly that the bishop 
ought to be a man who has the approval of the section, not sim- 
ply from which he comes, but to which he goes, and sometimes 
it has not been so. Sometimes men have been chosen under the 
influence of sections that did not particularly want them returned 
to them as bishops. It is a mighty good thing if the bishop not 
only has the backing of the section or neighborhood from which 
he comes, but also of the section in which he may be stationed. 
But, in view of the fact that he must go everywhere in the Church 
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in the administration of the episcopal plan in the hands of the 
College of Bishops, he ought also to have the full, generous, and 
hearty approval of the General Conference itself. Now, there 
is another item to which I ought to call attention at this point. 
In the beginning of the new relation I think it is particularly 
important that the bishops who have the local backing in the 
matter of their selection shall have the most real approval of the 
General Conference. I think it is more important that that shall 
happen now than after we have been running for forty years. 
It is very much more important now; for if in the administra- 
tion a Bishop has been chosen by a section or neighborhood and 
the Board of Bishops want him to do a difficult task in a section 
to which he has not been related at all and, therefore, he has no 
obligations and no personal prejudices and no friendships to re- 
ward and no enemies to punish, but is absolutely without preju- 
dice which may affect the best of men—say that such a man is 
sent from a certain section to the Atlanta section—the Atlanta 
section ought not to be able to say, Who is this man coming with 
nothing but his section’s backing behind him, especially in the 
beginning, when we are working our way through ‘to a better 
acquaintance? The man should have the double backing of the 
local section and the most genuine approvel of the General Con- 
ference. I am not at all concerned as to the method by which 
that shall be obtained or as to the words securing it; but we have 
to hold to the principle, and I rose chiefly to say that what has 
been said here this morning has been most luminous to a mind 
that has craved light, some of which it gets for the first time this 
afternoon. I believe Brother Maddin’s suggestion and Brother 
Hyer’s suggestion taken together at least throw a light some 
distance down that path. What Brother Maddin has said is true 
with reference to what we shall probably do first. But it will be 
an awfully distressing thing to me after we are one that the years 
should come and the years go (and there are not very many of 
them for me any more) without my actually having the privilege 
of administration in that South with which we definitely and dis- 
tinctly and earnestly long to be united. I want, therefore, that 
kind of unification that will most rapidly overlap all barriers, 
that will most surely regard and preserve that local sentiment 
that we cannot disregard, but that will most surely preserve that 
general unity without which we shall never have any unity at all. 

Bishop Hamilton: This is beginning to be a genuine love feast. 
I am intensely interested in the trend in that direction. I was 
more than pleased with Bishop Mouzon’s first statement, because 
I saw it was an opening through which some of us might possibly 
squeeze in. I have been pleased with everything that has been 
said because of the spirit in which it has been said, and I want 
to ask Brother Hyer a question before I say the very few things 
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I desire to say. Did I understand you to say that the members 
of the Regional Conference were to be members of the General 
Conference? 

R. S. Hyer: I rather reversed that proposition. I said the 
members of the Annual Conference from those regions, who had 
been sent as delegates to the General Conference, might at the 
General Conference sit as a Regional Conference for the purpose 
of election. . 

Bishop Hamilton: You do not intend that they should be dele- 
gates to the General Conference? 

RoS.Hyer: Yes: 

Bishop Hamilton: Very good. I like that idea very much, 
and I see no very great difficulty in the way of getting together 
on Dr. Downey’s amendment, that being the case. Let me tell 
you why: In the first place, I have no sort of feeling that there 
will ever be any denial of an election of the General Conference 
when the Regional Conferences have nominated. I will tell you 
why. We have-had experience in that direction. We have elect- 
ed missionary bishops for our foreign administrations upon the 
nominations of the mission territory, and in almost every instance 
the men in the field have been elected. But in the case of Bishop 
Eveland he was really elected on the nomination of a single man, 
and I do not believe that one in one hundred of that General 
Conference knew that Bishop Eveland was to be nominated as 
a candidate for missionary bishop; but when Dr. Oldham took 
the floor and stated his conversation and interview with Brother 
Eveland and nominated him, he was elected on the first ballot. 
I have not any thought at all that in the future in our Church 
there will be any question about the missionary territories in 
determining missionary bishops unless there were some very ex- 
ceptional reason, and that exceptional reason would possibly jus- 
tify another election. Now, when you brethren come up there 
under the circumstances to bring us together, there will be an- 
other reason why we should not occasion any offense, and I think 
the last thing that the first General Conference would ever ex- 
pect to do would be to dispute with you concerning your nomina- 
tions. I feel that it would be certain of election to have you 
brethren nominate your men. Now, there is this other side to it: 
If you elect, you have practically a diocesan election, if not a 
diocesan episcopacy. Here is a case in which the rector of a 
Church in New York has been elected by the Buffalo Diocese of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and after holding them up for 
some thirty days he comes out and declines. Why? For the 
same reason that Dr. Mann declined previously to be the suc- 
cessor of Phillips Brooks. He would rather be rector in his 
church in New York City than to be located in the diocese at 
Buffalo. Of course he would, and there is no question about 
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that; but if he had been elected by the whole Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and assigned to Buffalo, it would have made a great 
difference. Diocesan episcopacy is what none of us want and 
for this reason. You may say what you please about that expe- 
rience of the New York Church (and we are all guided by our 
experience) ; if it differs from ours, it differs very materially. 
I have, during the sixteen years I have been in the episcopacy, 
been selected more than half a dozen times to go into territory 
where I found the worst complications that I ever found in my 
episcopacy. I was at three Church crowds—one against the pas- 
tor of the First Church, another against the district superintend- 
ent of the largest district, and another equally large—and I was 
sent there because I did not know a single thing about either one 
of them and because the man on the ground never could have 
settled it if he had been there until judgment day; and he knew 
it, and he came and asked me to do it, and before I left I trans- 
ferred twenty-seven men in and out of the Conference and scat- 
tered them all over the country from California to New York. 
You may talk about arbitrary appointments, but it made that ter- 
ritory and made that city scarcely second to any Methodist city 
in the United States; and when the bishop came to me after- 
wards he said: “Where did you get these men? and where are 
my friends?” And I said: “Where are your enemies?” That 
was a fact, and that Conference invited the General Conference 
there, and we have never been more magnificently entertained 
than there. I can conceive from what I think I have heard 
through some of the administration of some of your bishops that 
it wouldn’t be just and wise for some men to go back to the same 
Conference when they had held it before. 

Bishop Denny: You cannot believe all you hear. 

Bishop Hamilton: That may not be, but it is not necessary to 
believe all of it. Half of it is enough. 

Henry Wade Rogers: What is the motion before the house? 

Bishop Hamilton: I will get to it by and by. I am summing 
up the whole thing and trying to get something that we can 
agree upon. I do really feel that, without having talked to the 
members of our delegation, if we can get sufficient together to 
have the suggestion offered by Mr. Maddin and the suggestion 
offered by Dr. Downey and that further modified by Brother 
Mouzon’s suggestion into one, then we can all agree and vote 
unanimously. Is it possible to do that and avoid contradictions? 
I think it is, and I am ready so far as I am concerned to take the 
responsibility, as the representative of the territory back of me, 
to come to an agreement with you brethren if you can get around 
to something like that. 

Claudius B. Spencer: I have just one word to say that I think 
is of value. While this discussion has been going on I have been 
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reflecting upon this general proposition. I have asked myself 
what constitutes a bishop according to the Northern and Southern 
Churches. On reflection, I remember that it is not an election 
simply, but it is an election plus an ordination. If, therefore, 
the election were by Regional Conferences and the consecration 
by the General Conference, it seems to me that meets the tech- 
nical difficulty ina way. For example, James R. Day and Joshua 
Soule were not made bishops simply by election. Joshua Soule 
was elected a second time before he came to be a bishop. It will 
be impossible for us to speak of Bishop Day for the reason that 
the process was not completed. If, therefore, the election should 
be by the Regional Conferences and confirmed by the General 
Conference and the General Conference itself participated in the 
ordination of that man, it would seem to me it would meet all 
the technical difficulties that arise out of the precise language of 
the third Restrictive Rule. It seems to me as if the suggestion 
of Bishop Mouzon should be a little differently phrased, because 
that makes it mandatory, practically speaking. “And he shall be 
bishop unless rejected,” is the idea, by a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference. It seems to me that makes it mandatory 
and that that language should be restricted somewhat. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr., was recognized by the Chair. 

E. B. Chappell: I rise to a point of order. Under what rules 
are we operating? Was not there a rule that no one should speak 
a second time on the same subject? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I have not spoken once, and I don’t 
intend to now; but since I have come in here my heart has been 
singing the long-meter doxology as it has not sung it for years, 
and I offer this resolution: 


Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Conferences be referred 
back to the Committee to consider and report, with the assistance of Mr. 
Maddin and Dr. Hyer. 


A. J. Lamar: I suggest that that is referring the whole report 
back to the Committee.. Would it not be better to refer this 
question to a special committee consisting of these breth- 
ren to suggest an amendment and let them work an amendment 
into one continuous whole? I think that would be a better plan. 

Bishop McDowell: I think Mr. Simpson’s motion is a wise one. 
It is clear that the settlement of this matter now before us will 
profoundly affect the whole report, and in referring this ques- 
tion back to the Committee we should suspend the discussion of 
the whole report until that Committee brings back this report 
upon this special matter. 

The time for adjournment being about to arrive, on. motion 
the time was extended. 
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A further vote being taken, the motion to recommit was car- 
ried. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I move that in the future proceedings of 
this Joint Commission speeches be limited to ten minutes for 
each individual. 

Bishop McDowell: That is the rule already. 

W.N. Ainsworth: We haven’t been obeying it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): No, we haven't; but it has 
been the Chairman’s fault. 

Bishop McDowell: May I ask the Committee to remain a 
moment upon adjournment in order that we may provide for a 
prompt meeting for the consideration of these various sugges- 
tions? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): On this Committee repre- 
senting the Southern Church was Bishop Hoss, who is providen- 
tially away, and it becomes my duty to appoint a substitute in his 
place. I therefore name Bishop Denny to take Bishop Hoss’s 
place on that Committee. 

Rolla V. Watt: Will it be possible for us to fix the time for 
reassembling? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Hardly. 

Rolla V. Watt: Can we discuss any other question while that 
Committee is out? 

Several Commissioners: No. 

Rolla V. Watt: Then I move that we adjourn until three 
o'clock. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried, 
and the Joint Commission received the benediction from Dr. Van 
Cleve, as follows: 

J. W. Van Cleve: The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, keep our hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of 
God and of his Son Jesus Christ; and may the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, abide with 
us forever! Amen. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the Chairman (Bishop 
Candler), and Hymn No. 135 was sung. 

Prayer was offered by T. N. Ivey: Our Heavenly Father, thou 
hast taught us that it is not by might- nor by power, but by thy 
Spirit that we bring about great purposes. And so we ask thee this 
evening for the spirit of love. May we as we love our common 
Methodism love each other and, above all, love thee. We know 
that we cannot love thee unless we love one another. We know 
that we cannot love one another without lovmg thee. O Spirit 
of love in Christ our Lord, come and take possession of us dur- 
ing these services and during the succeeding services, and, O 
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Spiritual Power, wilt thou be in our midst? We have problems 
before us; we have walls to level; we have great things to do in 
thy name, and we know not how. We do not see the way, but 
thou canst show us the way. Thou canst level the walls; thou 
canst give us the power to climb hillsides; thou wilt give us, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Heavenly Father, that power 
which may enable us to glorify thy name in the united Method- 
ism; and grant that this Spirit of loving power may be with us 
this afternoon especially, and unto thy great name we will give 
honor and praise for Jesus’s sake. Amen. 

Prayer by Dr. Frank Neff was offered, as follows: Our Heav- 
enly Father, we are glad this afternoon that we have the privi- 
lege of calling ourselves thy children and lifting up our hearts 
to thee in prayer, calling thee our Father. O God, we know 
what it means to have a Father who loves and cares for us, and 
we are so glad that thou dost permit us to come as thy children. 
We come this afternoon into this service with grateful hearts 
for all that thou hast done for us and for all of thy mercies 
throughout all the years and for all the promises of the future 
and for eternal life. We are here to-day with grateful hearts as 
we gather in council together, praying, O God, that thou wouldst 
lead us in such a way that we may work out what may be for the 
larger interest of the kingdom of God. Help us as brothers, 
help us as saved by the common blood of our Saviour, help us 
as the sons of one Father, to come very close together and very 
close to thee, O God; and lead us in all wisdom, we ask in the 
name of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen, 

Hymn No. 234, “My Faith Looks up to Thee,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The Secretary will now call 
the roll. 

C. M. Bishop: Did not we pass a motion that we should do 
away with the roll call? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I understood it was only to 
be that roll call. 

Bishop Cooke: I make that motion now for the rest of the 
sessions. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

A. J. Nast: Bishop McDowell requested me to announce to 
the joint session that the Joint Committee was not quite ready 
to report. 

Bishop Denny: I did not know the Committee was in session. 
They didn’t send me word. How was I going to know that they 
were having a meeting? 

Bishop Mouzon: I move that we take a recess until 4:30 
o'clock. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried, 
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The Joint Commission reconvened pursuant to adjournment - 
and was called to order by Bishop Cranston. 

The Hymn “O Happy Day” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Is the Committee ready to 
report? 

Bishop. McDowell: The Committee has completed its work in 
substance. We require a little time in order to prepare some 
figures to present concretely and specifically the question of 
actual representation in the reorganized Church; and we ask you 
to adjourn until eight o’clock this evening, by which time our 
report will be fully completed. 

John F. Goucher: I wish the Committee would make an out- 
line of its report, so that we would have it in mind. 

Bishop McDowell: Is that the desire of the meeting? 

Several Commissioners indicated in the affirmative. 

Bishop McDowell: Is the Committee willing to grant this? 

Bishop Denny: I think that would be quite helpful. 

Bishop McDowell: Unless there is objection, I will ask Dr. 
Blake, the Secretary of the Subcommittee, Dr. Blake having the 
record in this case instead of the secretary of the whole commit- 
tee, to make the statement. 

Bishop Denny: Before Dr. Blake begins I may say that it was 
the understanding of every member of the Committee that the 
approval of the Committee was tentative and that nobody was 
bound to support what was done unless what was finally done 
met his approbation. 

Bishop Hamilton: And we are just to hear the report now 
and no questions raised at this time. 

Bishop McDowell: We prefer very much that the report should 
not now be debated, because certain features require the presen- 
tation of more accurate figures than we could get. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): With that understanding 
we will hear Dr. Blake outline the proposed changes. 

Edgar Blake: Jt will be understood, of course, that this matter 
is not in finished form. I am simply reading from hurriedly made 
notes. Section 2 is changed to read as follows: 


Each Regional Conference shall be composed of the ministerial and lay 
delegates elected to the General Conference by the several Annual Confer- 
ences within the territory of said Regional Conferences, 


Now, if you will turn to the “Powers” 


(3) Each Regional Conference, through its representatives in the Gen- 
eral Conference, shall have the power from time to time to elect the num- 
ber of bishops allotted to it by the-General Conference according to uni- 
form principles, and such bishops shall be confirmed by the General Con- 
ferences and ordained by the bishops. unless two-thirds of the members of 
the General Conference present and voting shall object to such confirma- 
tion. 
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(4) Subject to the limitations and restrictions of this Constitution, 
each Regional Conference shall have full legislative power over all dis- 
tinctively local affairs within its jurisdiction, including the power to fix 
the boundaries of the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Mis- 
sions, and to provide for the organization of the same, provided that no 
new Annual Conference shall be organized with less than fifteen thousand 
Church members in full connection. The Regional Conference, through 
its representatives in the General Conference shall meet for organization 
immediately succeeding the organization of the General Conference and 
ee other times and places as the Regional Conference itself shall 

etermine. 


The next heading is “Presiding Officer” : 


The effective bishop resident in the Regional-Conference shall preside 
over the session of the Regional Conference in such order as the bishops 
themselves may determine. 


Quorum. 


Whenever a Regional Conference is in session it shall require the 
presence of two-thirds of the whole number for the transaction of busi- 
ness, but a less number may take a recess or adjourn from time to time 
or approve the journal at the final session of the Regional Conference. 

(8) All matters of procedure shall be governed by such rules and regu- 
lations as the Regional Conference shall from time to time prescribe. 


Now turn over to the section on the General Conference “Pow- 
ers’: 

Subsection (7): To define and fix the privileges, powers, and duties of 
the episcopacy, to fix according to uniform principle the number of bish- 
ops to be elected by each of the several Regional Conferences, and to 
confirm and retire the same, provided that a bishop shall be assigned for 
regional supervision to the Regional Jurisdiction by which he was elected, 
but any bishop may be assigned by the general superintendent to any An- 
nual Conference for residential supervision, provided that the resident 
bishops of the jurisdiction to which said bishop is assigned shall concur 
in said assignment. 


That is all. 

Bishop Denny: There is one matter that I cannot claim to be 
of any special moment, and yet when taste is involved I feel like 
calling attention to it. I have not forgotten my old friend Hor- 
ace, though I shall not undertake to quote him, although I might 
be able to quote him on that point if it were necessary. There 
is something in ecclesiastical history as well as in educational 
history that gives a very honorable association to the term “col- 
lege” which is not found in the term “board,” and it seems to me 
that we should lose nothing and might gain whatever association 
is connected with that word if instead of calling the bishops a 
“Board of Bishops” we call them a “College of Bishops.” I 
suggest that, though I don’t move it. 

On motion, duly seconded, the convention adjourned until 
eight o’clock this evening and was dismissed with benediction 


by Dr. Wallace. 
19 iene 
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NiGHT SESSION. 


The Joint Commission was called to order by Bishop Cranston 
pursuant to adjournment, and Hymn No. 207 was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Bishop Cooke will lead us 
in prayer. 

Bishop Cooke: Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank 
thee for this day. We thank thee for the consciousness of the 
presence of thy Spirit and all the blessings which have played 
upon our minds and hearts. We thank thee for the life and 
health and strength which have been given to us; and now that we 
are gathered here and the shades of night are about us, may the 
quiet and peace of our Christ settle down upon us. Unite us in 
our hearts, O Lord; strengthen our resolves; quicken our minds 
to the things we ought to do, and give us grace, O Lord, to do 
these things. Bless thy Church, the Church of God, the Church 
of the Holy Ghost in the earth for the redemption of the earth. 
Bless thy ministers. Bless all the forces which make for the 
coming of the King. Bless our families. Bless our friends and 
loved ones, and may the wings of God shelter us this night, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : I will read the lesson from 
St. John: 


Then said Jesus unto them, Yet a little while I am with you, and then 
¥ go unto him that sent me. 

Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me; and where I am thither ye 
cannot come. 

Then said the Jews among themselves, Whither will he go, that we 
cannot find him? Will he go unto the dispersed among the Gentiles and 
lead the Gentiles? 

What manner of saying is this that he said, Ye shall seek me, and . 
shall not find me; and where I am, thither ye cannot come? 


Hymn No. 530, “O Thou, in Whose Presence My Soul Takes 
Delight, on Whom in Affliction I Call,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : We will now join in prayer 
with Bishop Mouzon. 

Bishop Mouzon: Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, God of our fathers, we worship thee as our Father and 
our God. We come before thee with gratitude. Thy goodness 
and mercy have followed us all our days. We have been un- 
worthy; we are unworthy of the very least of all thy mercies 
and thy truth. But thou hast forgiven our sins and blotted out 
our transgressions; thou hast written our names in the Iamb’s 
book of life; thou hast given us the witness of thy Holy Spirit 
with our spirit that we are the children of God; thou hast called 
us to labor in the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ; thou hast committed to us the interests of thy kingdom. 
We are unworthy of these trusts which thou hast committed to 
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us, and we feel at this time that one of the most solemn trusts 
that have ever been committed to us is now laid upon us. We 
feel that one of the holiest privileges that have ever come to us 
has come to us now. We feel that we are under the highest ob- 
ligations to thee and to our brethren, to the Churches we represent, 
to labor with an eye single to God’s glory and to discharge in 
sincerity and straightforwardness the trust which our Churches 
have laid upon us. God, give us wisdom. God, enlighten the - 
blindness of our minds with the knowledge of thy strength, of 
thy truth, and in thy light may we see light. O God, help us, 
that we may know what is best to be done. Give us wisdom, that 
we may know what Israel ought to do. Bind our hearts together 
in the bonds of Christian love. Grant, we beseech thee, that 
while we are laboring here we may learn to love one another more 
truly and that we may learn to love thee, O God, more truly. 
Guide us, we beseech thee, in the deliberations of this hour, for 
we ask all these things in Christ’s name. Amen. 

ie Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We will have the journal 
read. 

The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

Bishop Candler here took the chair. : 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I suppose the order before 
you is hearing the report which was adjourned to this time. 

Bishop McDowell: We committed that report for the perfect- 
ing of it to a small subcommittee, and I do not see them present. 

Dr. Edgar Blake here entered the room. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Here is the small subcom- 
mittee. 

Bishop McDowell: The subcommittee was Dr. Blake, Dr. 
Hyer, Mr. Simpson, and Dr. Chappell, and they have been at 
work upon it. That was the small committee. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I suppose the Committee is 
ready to give us that report. Perhaps we had better hear from 
some member of the Committee. 

John M. Moore: We will distribute what we have here now. 

Abram W. Harris: I have a letter from the Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Newark Conference. 

The letter was read and filed. 

Edgar Blake: Will you permit a word of explanation? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Blake of the Committee 
wants a word of explanation. The Commission should hear him. 

Edgar Blake: I simply desire to say that the remainder of the 
Committee’s report is now being put into typewritten form and 
will be here, I think, before we are ready to act upon it. I came 
as quickly as I could with the first three sections of the réport, 
thinking that we could begin work upon those sections at once. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Candler): What is your pleasure as 
to the method of procedure dealing with the report? Wiaithout 
objection it will be taken up by items. The first is before you; 
and I do not suppose you want it read, as you have it. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I move to adopt that item. 

The motion was seconded. 

Edgar Blake: Permit me just a word of explanation. Will 
the brethren turn to their regular sheets, Section 2, “Member- 
ship,” page 3, beginning “Each Regional Conference shall be 
composed of one ministerial and one lay delegate”’— This item 
I have just read will take the place of the entire Section 2 in 
your present report. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion is made to ap- 
prove this section. 

Bishop Denny: What becomes of the qualifications? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That comes under the General Con- 
ference report. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I should like to know before my approval 
can be given to it just about the number of delegates this would 
put in the Regional Conference. It will come out later, but I 
would like to know now, as it has a bearing on this. 

Bishop McDowell: Dr. Blake will answer. 

Edgar Blake: I regret that that section providing for the com- 
position of the General Conference is not ready to put before 
you, but I think I can state it in substance. The subcommittee 
is recommending that the General Conference be composed of 
one ministerial and one lay delegate from each Regional Juris- 
diction for each 14,000 Church members in full connection there- 
with or a fraction of two-thirds thereof, provided that no Re- 
gional Conference shall have less than one hundred members in 
the first session of the General Conference. We are also provid- 
ing that the number of delegates to which a Regional Jurisdic- 
tion shall be entitled shall be apportioned among the Annual 
Conferences of the Jurisdiction and elected by them, appor- 
tioned on the number of Church membership in full connection. 
Now, on that basis, with the figures based upon the returns of 
1915, and not including probationers, Regional Jurisdiction No. 
tr would have 144; No. 2, 114; No. 3, 126; No. 4, 154; No. 5, 
100; No. 6, 110—making a total of 740. 

Edwin M. Randall: The ratio is one to every fourteen hun- 
sand members? 

Edgar Blake: The Subcommittee recommends one ministerial 
and one lay delegate for each 14,000 Church members in full 
connection. This 740 does not include the four missionary or 
local jurisdictions; and the four missionary or local jurisdic- 
tions, on the same basis, would have a total of 32 additional. 
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Bishop Cranston: The only objection or the only question I 
have heard raised that is pertinent to speak of here would be as to 
the size of one of the Jurisdictional or Regional Conferences. I 
speak of the Northwest, which is on the mind of Dr. Randall 
as related to the general scheme, and especially to the powers 
and duties of the Regional Conferences. That territory is tre- 
mendous. If it were decided that the Regional Conference should 
meet twice in a quadrennium, that body could come together only 
at great expense. My own judgment is that there is no necessity 
for Regional Conferences to meet more than once, and it might 
meet with the General Conference, and I cannot see why. it should 
not there also perform its legislative functions. 

Bishop. McDowell: You are evidently laboring under a mis- 
apprehension, for that is exactly what we have proposed. It is 
proposed that there shall not be biennial but quadrenial meetings. 

Bishop Cranston: But there should be some provision in de- 
scribing the powers of the Regional Conferences by which the 
administrative duties of the Conferences or the executive duties, 
if it had any, could be performed by subordinate bodies for given 
areas without so large an expense. 

Edgar Blake: That, I think, is covered in the powers given to 
the Regional Conferences. 

Bishop Cranston: Where? 

Edgar Blake: We will come to that in the next session. 

Bishop Cranston: Then I have nothing further to say. I was 
afraid the matter had been overlooked. 

Edgar Blake: I think it has not. 

Bishop Cranston: This vast territory, which will be two or 
three Regional Conferences after a while, ought to have legisla- 
tion so framed that its business could be carried forward without 
so much expense. 

A. J. Lamar: I do not know whether anybody besides a few 
of us think so or not; but two or three of us have been talking 
about it, and that is a very large body. I think five hundred 
would be a much more effective body and much more economical. 
Personally I would like three hundred. I think a body of that 
size could do our work and in less time. 

Bishop McDowell: May I state the principle which led the 
Committee to which this matter was recommended to adopt this 
plan that Dr. Blake has just presented? It will be recalled that 
there was quite a discussion during the forenoon, and at the end 
of the discussion the whole subject was recommitted, together 
with all the suggestions that any one has presented here. We had 
originally contemplated a smaller General Conference. We had 
originally contemplated also rather more elaborate Jurisdictional 
Conferences and more frequent meetings. The discussion this 
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morning disclosed a very widespread judgment within the Joint 
Commission to the effect that the members of the Regional Con- 
ferences might fairly constitute the delegates to the General 
Conference and might, therefore, have their meetings at the same 
time and place at which the General Conference would be in 
session, and that would obviate the necessity for the extra meet- 
ings of the Regional Conferences and consequently obviate the 
expense and time and money. In view of that change of general 
plan, it was felt in the Committee this afternoon that we could 
wisely—indeed, that we must—provide for a larger General Con- 
ference in view of the powers that should be given to the General 
Conferences on the new basis. That is to say, it seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion this morning that the bishops should 
be elected by the Regional Conferences subject to the confirma- 
tion at the hands of the General Conference. Now, in ‘a small 
General Conference the members of the Regional Conference 
present at that session might constitute, and on the original basis 
would constitute, a rather small number. I think one of those 
regional areas had less than fifty-six delegates. It was thought 
that we ought not to put into the hands of fifty-six persons the 
business of electing bishops, even though that election should be 
subject to confirmation for the agreed area and agreed region 
and agreed section of the country. In looking at the numerical 
strength of the different Regional Conferences as tentatively ap- 
proved earlier, it appeared to us that, starting with the basis that 
has found expression in one ministerial and one lay delegate for 
each fourteen thousand, a Regional Conference having seven 
hundred and some thousand members would have a little more 
than a hundred delegates in the Conference and consequently that 
this number (one hundred) would constitute a more just and equi- 
table number to constitute a Regional Conference with the impor- 
tant duties that were attached to the Regional Conferences in the 
plan that was the result of the morning discussion. It was further 
felt that eliminating the expense of the extra session of the Re- 
gional Conference we could fairly incur a little extra expense in 
having a larger General Conference. It was further felt that with 
the elimination of certain of the legislative functions of the Re- 
gional Conferences and the combination of those functions with 
the double duties of Regional Conference membership and Gener- 
al Conference membership, the number ought to be larger so as 
to be more perfectly representative, and it was further felt that 
a body as large as the united Church would be, a body composed 
of six million people to start with, ought not to be a small body, 
ought not to be represented by a General Conference small in 
number, that the General Conference should be most thoroughly 
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representative and, being both General and Regional Conference, 
performing both duties, we could very well start upon the plan 
with a minimum of seven hundred instead of a lesser minimum. 
Our own General Conference had more than eight hundred mem- 
bers in it. It was felt that this basis would work out in a way 
equitable to each of the regions and give a sufficient number to 
give a dignified basis for the transaction of the business that 
would be in their hands and would make their action much more 
representative both for the regions and the whole Church than 
would be possible if the numbers were smaller. _ 

Edwin M. Randall: May I ask a question for information? 
I am indebted to Brother Ainsworth for a memorandum of the 
figures of the membership given out for these areas, and it ap- 
pears by that that the area of Region No. 5 contains a member- 
ship of 773,000. 

Edgar Blake: 700,773. 

Edwin M. Randall: I say there was a difference of ten from 
the next one, which was rather large for a difference of only 
four thousand. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Are you. ready for the 
question? 

A vote being taken, the motion before the Joint Commission 
was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The next item is Section 3. 

Edgar Blake: If the brethren will kindly turn to that— 

Bishop Cranston: Now, you are eliminating all the rest down 
to this? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. The page just handed you is to take the 
place of the page under “Powers,” Section 3. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


Each Regional Conference shall have power to elect from time to time 
the number of bishops allotted to it by the General Conference according 
to a uniform principle, and said bishops shall be confirmed by the Genera 
Conference and ordained by the bishops, unless two-thirds of the members 
of the General Conference present and voting shall object to said con- 
firmation. 


Joseph W. Van Cleve: I do not like to suggest changes in a 
document prepared as this has been; but in the very excellent 
speech made by Bishop McDowell, in which a great many of us 
concurred, the statement was made that a man who goes out as 
bishop of the whole Church ought to have behind him the approv- 
al of the area and the approval of the whole Church. That might 
happen under this rule, and it might not happen. It might hap- 
pen that a man might go out with the approval of only one-third 
of the Church. I do not know whether the suggestion I wish to 
make will relieve this situation at all or not; but if it could be 
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done, I would like to accomplish that result. I think we might 
give to each Regional Conference the power to nominate twice 
the number of bishops allotted to it. Under the present system 
very little time elapses between the time of nomination and elec- 
tion, and the General Conference is required to choose from this 
number the number actually required. There would be no ques- 
tion of acceptance or rejection. The man chosen would be a 
man whom his area and the General Conference both think fitted 
for the position. I do not see how we can secure both things 
that Bishop McDowell spoke of this morning otherwise. I move 
that as an amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Is there a second? 

The amendment was seconded. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: It would read then: “Insert twice 
the number of appointees, and from this number of candidates 
the General Conference shall elect the number of bishops” and 
strike out the two-thirds provision, and the matter is closed right 
there, with the exception of the matter of ordination. 

Dr. Goucher: There are many persons in the ministry, and 
they are not among those least desirable, who would not consent 
to have their names presented as candidates when there was only 
a fifty per cent chance of their being chosen. I hardly think a 
man who was worthy of the office would be willing to allow his 
name to be used under those circumstances, 

W. N. Ainsworth: I would like information at this point. 
Does paragraph 4, (11), of the Committee’s report remain in this 
plan? It has a bearing on any action that may be taken in the 
General Conference. It is “vote by regional delegation.” Does 
that remain in? 

Edgar Blake: That has not been considered by the Committee. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Then it remains a part of the report? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

W. N. Ainsworth: If that remains part of the report, I can 
vote for the measure before it because it has a decided action 
upon the action of the General Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: What Dr. Ainsworth says should not be 
taken to mean that approval of the present matter implies ap- 
proval of the other paragraph when we come to it. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Except that my personal approval of the 
present paragraph depends upon the other. 

Bishop McDowell: At the same time it is fair to say we are 
considering the matter paragraph by paragraph, and I don’t want 
to give tacit consent to a statement of Dr. Ainsworth that the 
approval of this matter depends on the approval of anything to 
follow. 

. Bishop Cranston: Referring to the matter brought before us 
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by Dr. Van Cleve has drawn my attention to the fact that there 
is nothing said about how the General Conference shall express 
its approval. 

Rolla V. Watt: We are not dealing with the duties of the 
General Conference now. 

Bishop Cranston: I understand that; but it is not out of order 
for me to say why that expression by the General Conference 
by ballot would, it seems to me, carry more weight and would 
go before the Church as affording more dignified and significant 
confirmation than a stand-up vote in the body, and I would like 
to see it put into that clause that the confirmation should be by 
ballot, and that would indicate also whether the two-thirds had 
been given. 

Joheph W. Van Cleve: I have been so much impressed by 
the last statement of Dr. Goucher that, with the consent of my 
second, I will withdraw the amendment. Dr. Goucher says qual- 
ified men would not want to take a fifty-fifty chance. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The amendment is with- 
drawn. 

A vote being taken, the section was agreed to. 

Edgar Blake (reading) : 


Subject to the limitations and restrictions of this Constitution, each 
Regional Conference shall have full legislative power over all distinctly 
local affairs within its jurisdiction, including the power to fix the 
boundaries of Aunual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions, 
and to provide for the organization of the same, provided that no new 
Annual Conference shall be organized with less than fourteen thousand 
Church members in full connection therewith. 

No Regional Conference shall make any rule or regulation contrary to 
or in conflict with any rule or regulation made by the General Conference 
for the government and control of the connectional affairs of the Church. 


In brief, Mr. Chairman, this simply supersedes this list of powers 
with blank powers or powers given in blank form. 

John M. Moore: I would ask Dr. Blake, Do you mean to say 
under that statement that the Regional Conferences shall have 
full legislative power over all distinctly local affairs within its 
jurisdiction? that under that you really include all these powers 
that are specified? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

Edwin M. Randall: This brings up the aspect of the matter « 
in which I am especially interested. The area you have given 
in that Northwestern country is of the modest extent of 1,974,308 
square miles, not including Hawaii. Just within this principal 
part of the United States, not including Alaska, we have a terri- 
tory that is very nearly rectilinear, two thousand miles one way 
and a thousand miles the other. Along the Pacific Coast it is 
fairly well settled with a large and rapidly growing population. 
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Then it has a large and growing population over the Eastern 
one-third; and then separating these two populations and mak- 
ing them more difficult of access to each other is the belt running 
entirely across it, about a thousand miles or thereabouts wide, 
of mountain and desert region. To hold a Jurisdictional Con- 
ference in the interim of the General Conference there would be 
an extraordinarily expensive and difficult affair, and the contem- 
plation of any such necessity would assure our prospect here of 
a solid adverse vote all through that territory. 

Edgar Blake: I do not catch that. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I said the necessity of a session of 
our Regional Conference in the interim of the General Confer- 
ence would be an exceedingly expensive and troublesome thing. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Don’t hold it, then. 

Edwin M. Randall: And the contemplation of such a neces- 
sity would assure a very general, if not nearly a unanimous, oppo- 
sition to this plan. 

Edgar Blake: You don’t have to hold it. It is left to them to 
decide. 

Edwin M. Randall: Here is what I want to call attention 
to and that I wish kept in mind, and that is my principal reason 
for calling attention to it now. This is subject to restrictions and 
limitations and is dependent also upon the interpretation that 
may be made for that region, the interpretation that may be 
placed upon the extent of the local affairs. I believe that it 
can easily be arranged, and I believe this body of brethren will 
desire to help us out and to simplify our affairs by putting this 
in such shape that it will be clear to our people out there that 
we will need no session of that body except at the General Con- 
ference. That being the case, it would eliminate any objection 
of this section for us in that great big area. And I speak of 
this because I do wish that the plan that goes through this body 
may be as clear as sunlight in its adaptation to our condition, 
for the Lord knows I do want unification. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: If you will read the next section, it 
exactly covers it. 

Edwin M. Randall: That shows, it is true, in regard to its 
purposes; and what I desire this evening is to call your attention 
to that; and with the hope and expectation that in the working 
out of the constitution you have us in mind out there and make 
it as simple and helpful for us as possible and anticipating that, 
I shall cheerfully and heartily support this provision to the end. 

Rolla V. Watt: Speaking from the same district, I rather 
welcome the change made, because it made it necessary for us 
to contemplate some of the duties set forth for the Regional 
Conferences. When I read the list included in the five Regional 
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Conferences, I saw there could not be any hope of much legisla- 
tive action for that specific district. To illustrate: The district 
includes Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Hawaii, and Alaska— 
fifteen States and Hawaii and Alaska. The schools and the 
public interests on the Pacific Coast are just as different from 
those of the Mississippi Valley as can be. The universities and 
the standards of education are dissimilar; but as to the manage- 
ment and control of educational institutions of California, Wash- 
ington, and Colorado, they are different from each other. I need 
not say how we are going to work out the plans originally sug- 
gested. This is much broader, and we should do the things in the 
Regional Conference that are necessary to be done and leave to 
the Annual Conference the problems that belong to it. I do not 
see anything serious about it. The only thing that bothers me 
is that we have the greatest territory in the United States and 
the smallest delegation. 

David G. Downey: I want to make an answer to an observa- 
tion made by Dr. Moore a while ago. Dr. Moore inquired wheth- 
er this Section 4 included all the parts that were originally 
mapped out in Section 3 of the powers of the Regional Confer- 
ence. Dr. Blake replied that it did and more. I should not want 
that statement to go without some word of comment. I would 
not want any one in the future who should preserve this docu- 
ment to claim that everything near under the powers as original- 
ly drafted belong under the present Section 4. I was decidedly 
opposed to the report in its original form because it seems to me 
that the powers granted to the Regional Conferences and the 
powers granted to the General Conference were in some respects 
contradictory or at least that there was a very great possibility 
of contest. Now, we find here in Section 4 that the only power 
that is specified here is “fixing the boundaries of Annual Con- 
ferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions and to provide for 
the organization of the same.” The rest is, “They shall have full 
legislative power over distinctly local affairs,” with this impor- 
tant proviso, “not contrary to or in conflict with any rule or regu- 
lation made by the General Conference for the government and 
control of the connectional affairs of the Church.” The point I 
wish to make is that this grant of power over distinctly local 
affairs is largely dependent upon the powers granted to the Gen- 
eral Conference. Of course the powers granted to the General 
Conference will be connectional, and there could be no grant of 
power to the Regional Conferences that conflicts with the grant- 
ing power to the General Conference, and I take it that what we 
need to bear in mind is that whatever is not specifically granted 
to the General Conference belongs, if it is not connectional and 
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does not contravene the connectional affairs, to the Regional Con- 
ferences. But it is not specified. It is a matter that has to be 
determined in the future by the various Regional Conferences 
and in allegiance to the grant of powers made to the General 
Conference. I do not believe it is safe for us to assert cate- 
gorically that every one of these powers and more appear in 
the present Section 4. Possibly they do and possibly not. That 
is a matter of interpretation and experience for the future. 

Bishop Hamilton: I want to ask some questions concerning 
some matters that have not been raised here at all. I suspect 
that you intend to start off at least with the Annual Conferences 
existing as they are both in this country and foreign lands. 
Now, you, of course, have not adopted the number nor the bound- 
ary of the Regional Conferences, but, indicated as they are in 
the report, you are intending to put all of Europe into one re- 
gion, and you will have to send more of any army and navy 
than we now have over there to get them to meet. We have to 
send two bishops and possibly three to hold what Annual Con- 
ferences they will want to have over there. And that is not the 
only thing. If we start with the Conferences as we have them 
now, some of those districts don’t have 104,00, and some of them 
probably never will because of the national boundary. If with 
these existing Conferences undisturbed you never let another 
Conference be organized without 14,000, you will have difficulties 
that you cannot manage if the General Conference is to have 
control of this matter and not the Regional Conferences. Now, 
I simply ask the question, Did you take into account these An- 
nual Conferences? Now, there is another thing that I want to 
bring before you for an answer. And it is not a question that 
is trifling. You have paid no attention in the report either to the 
Germans in this country or to the Scandinavians in this country, 
and you have some great Regional Conferences here, and they 
will be lapping into one another. I don’t see how you are going 
to compass this matter with Conferences of foreign-speaking 
tongues unless you leave them without a region and let the 
Annual Conferences themselves have delegates in the General 
Conference; and I am asking the question, Did you consider these 
matters? And if so, is it to be understood that if some of the 
Conferences are existing in foreign countries they shall con- 
tinue to exist with half or one-third of the number, but that 
no new Conference shall be created. without 14,000? And what 
are you going to do with the foreign-speaking people in this 
country? 

Henry Wade Rogers: Your objection would be met by amend- 
ing the provision of Section 4 so as to say “provided no new 
Annual Conference shall be organized in the United States with 
less than,” etc. 
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Bishop Hamilton: I am bringing attention, not to make a 
motion, but to see that it is taken care of before we get to the 
question of the other Conferences not mentioned here together 
with the foreign-speaking members here. 

Albert J. Nast: Bishop Hamilton’s calling attention to this 
fact, that in the creation of the Regional Conferences our ten 
German Conferences in this country are partly contained in them, 
and as Dr. Downey has wanted a definite answer upon the ques- 
tion whether the original document here describes the powers 
of the Regional Conferences obtained in the new language of 
Section 4, that is to say that each Regional Conference shall 
have full legislative power over all distinctly local affairs within 
its jurisdiction. Now, it happens I have looked over the matter 
and find that in the first Regional Conference there is one entire 
German Conference, nearly entire, included. In the Second Re- 
gional Conference there are two German Conferences, in part. 
In the third there are none. In the fourth there are two entire 
German Conferences and two in part. In Regional Conference 
No. 5 there are five German Conferences, either in whole or in 
part; and in the sixth Regional Conference there is one entire 
German Conference, that is the Southern in Texas, and two in 
part. Now, the question with me is whether this new section im- 
plies that the several Regional Conferences shall be empowered 
to direct and control the benevolent organization enterprises and 
institutions of these German Conferences. We certainly would 
feel that we are handicapped in taking care of our institutions. 
For example, the three Conferences are German Confer- 
ences, and then it has an English Conference to which the school 
looks for support in part. That Regional Conference embraces 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Shall that 
whole Regional Conference have control and have power to di- 
rect and control the Baltimore College or the Deaconess’s Home 
or the hospital in Cincinnati or our German Orphan Asylum in 
Berea? It does seem to me that the Conferences have separate 
rights in their endowed institutions that the Regional Conference 
ought not to have power to control. 

Bishop McDowell: May I say just a word? I think the trend 
of: discussion this morning was to the effect that if we would 
grant to the Regional Conference these distinctly electoral privi- 
leges that have just been provided for and certain administrative 
privileges which would be very nominal that the legislative func- 
tions of the Regional Conference would not be very expensive, 
and it would almost cease to be, as I understood Mr. Maddin 
this morning, and the General Conferences would perform those 
legislative functions that belong to the General Conference. But 
what Dr. Nast now says would be entirely true—namely, that 
the Annual Conferences might possibly have a slight addition to 
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the powers they have heretofore exercised, and certainly no 
diminution of those powers in the absence of legislative func- 
tions that you originally contemplated giving to the Regional 
Conferences. That was the trend of discussion this morning 
and was in my mind in making this report this afternoon. 

Rolla V. Watt: Were the figures of the German Conferences 
and the Swedish Conferences and the Norwegian Conferences 
taken into account for making up the tabulation for representa- 
tion? 

Bishop McDowell: They were taken into account, but not in 
making these totals of 700,700 members in the given Regional 
Conferences. That total does not include the German, the Scan- 
dinavian, or any special membership for the reason that we rec- 
ognize those Conferences as constituting a separate class, and it 
was felt it might possibly be necessary to make a special effort 
concerning them. 

Rolla V. Watt: Make a new Regional Conference for them? 

Bishop Cranston: Mr. Chairman, I want to put another ques- 
tion which relates to the schools under the control of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society, which would be found in a number of the 
_ jurisdictions. I was wondering how it would do to insert here 
a provision protecting existing administrations—that is, provided 
the Regional Conferences should not have power to interfere 
with the administration of institutions created under charters 
and already administered according to the spirit of their found- 
ers, etc. I do not mean to pull all that in, but I am thinking 
of the effect on such charters. Of course Regional Conferences 
would not want to enter into control of the institutions that are 
protected by the charter that gave those institutions being. If 
it did, it would mean litigation. I don’t think any Regional Con- 
ference would ever undertake such a thing, and yet while we are 
making a constitution it might be well to insert a clause at once 
that would settle the matter and would cover the case that Dr. 
Nast suggests. They have their organizations and have founded 
them and have paid for them and are doing great service. 

Bishop McDowell: Neither the General Conference nor the 
Regional Conference nor the Annual Conferences can disturb 
existing charters except in accordance with the terms by which 
they are related to those charters. That is as true as anything 
in the world. 

Bishop Cranston: I think that is true, and yet this constitution 
will have to go before the entire Church, and there will be hun- 
dreds of inquiries on those points, and it is so easy to settle it 
by a single clause inserted in the nght place. ; 

John M. Moore: I have not understood that the Regional 
Conferences are to be nominal affairs. I do not understand that 
this arrangement by which the Regional Conference is created 
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and under which it shall carry forward its work, that this new ar- 
rangement shall in any way interfere with the work it was to do. 
I do not want to have a Regional Conference that will amount to 
nothing. And when I asked this question whether or not these 
powers that were outlined in the original document were really 
comprehended under the new proposition and the answer came, 
Yes, I was satisfied; but I will not be satisfied if we are simply 
to have a Regional Conference that has no real purpose except 
to elect a bishop. We have other matters that need to be carried 
forward as well as the matters concerning the episcopacy. I 
think the Regional Conference should have very much to do 
with the benevolent institutions and enterprises within its terri- 
tory. I think a Regional Conference should have very much to 
do with the rules and regulations for the educational work with- 
in its territory. I cannot imagine that the Committee ever meant 
that the Regional Conference should really direct or control the 
educational institutions within its borders. That would be to give 
that Regional Conference powers that have never belonged to the 
General Conference. 

David G. Downey: That is in the grant. 

John M. Moore: I don’t want it with that meaning. No one 
ever contemplated, so far as I know, that the Regional Confer- 
ences should come in and take possession of the educational in- 
stitutions. There are educational institutions that are so owned 
and controlled that a Regional Conference could not touch them 
to-day. 

Bishop Cooke: The report provides for the direction and con- 
trol. Now, to direct and control are very definite terms. Two 
bodies cannot direct and control. Either the General Confer- 
ence shall direct and control or the Regional Conference. If the 
Regional does not, the Annual does; and if the Regional does, 
that power passes out from all other possessory powers. 

John M. Moore: I never understood that that meant that the 
Regional Conference should really take charge of institutions. 

Bishop Cooke: That is what it means. ~ 

John M. Moore: Yes, but we have’ not adopted those words 
yet. What I think was meant was that the Regional Conference 
should make provision for carrying on the educational work 
within its territory. That was the understanding I had, and I 
think the Regional Conference should be the administrative body 
through which these institutions of various kinds shall be di- 
rected. I do not mean necessarily controlled, and I never want 
any such power as that for any Regional Conference; but I 
would like to see the institution under the Regional Conference 
rather than under the General Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: Many of them are distinctly related to and 
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directed by Annual Conferences and not under the control of the 
General Conference, except as to the general rule relating to the 
standardization of the education obtaining throughout the whole 
Church. 

John M. Moore: We have two institutions that are at present 
‘ what we call connectional institutions. They are under the di- 
rection of the General Church. Where would they fall? One 
is in Texas, and one is in Atlanta. Are those to fall under the — 
General Conference, or shall they become connectional institu- 
tions for the Regional Conferences? It seems to me that we 
should say somewhere that the Regional Conference shall have 
the direction of the general, benevolent, and. educational work 
within its territory that is not already directed by the Annual 
Conference, and then I think the Regional Conferences would 
have power to make certain rules and regulations regarding those 
institutions and the educational work there. It seems to me we 
need to define that for them. So Dr. Nast brings us fairly face 
to face with the matter that we must not make the Regional 
Conference simply a name, a myth, a nominal thing, but a reality 
with certain defined provinces and powers. 

Bishop Cooke: In a general way I most heartily support what 
is presented to us, and yet I have a feeling which I think I ought 
to express because of the large territory over which the Annual 
Conferences have control. I would like to see the powers which 
have been granted to the Regional Conferences lodged in the 
Annual Conference. There is home rule and home talent. I 
do not know whether I can clearly put before you my thought 
in the few moments in which I shall speak, because it will be 
too terse. I want certain powers which are conferred upon the 
Regional Conferences to be lodged in the Annual Conferences, 
where the interests, the local interests, are taken care of. The 
word “local” here is used almost in the universal sense; but 
when you come to notice the territory, it is not very local when 
you go from the North Pole to San Diego. The next thing is 
that no part of that area can be so interested in the charitable 
institutions in the Annual Conferences and the educational in- 
stitutions as that Conference in which the money is raised and 
in which Conference the people sympathize in the founding and 
support of the institution. I do not care to go any further with 
a great long speech, because I think we are in a blessed, happy 
mood again, out of the woods, and I don’t want to throw any 
monkey wrench into the machine. 

W. N: Ainsworth: May I ask the Bishop a question? 

Bishop Cooke: No; let me get through. I want to put the 
control of these institutions in the Annual Conference, and to 
that end I move that instead of “the direction and control” being 
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in the. Regional Conference that “direction and control” be 
given to the Annual Conference. I don’t want to deprive the 
Regional Conference of oversight of these things because there 
are. forces at work in this world which are destructive of Chris- 
tian education, and there are influences that can be set to work 
to take education out of the hands of Christian men and secular- 
ize our institutions, and I want to protect our institutions from 
that sort of thing. The Annual Conferences, when they get a big 
grant of money, are apt to see the money rather than the good 
that is back of the whole money ; but where there is a larger Con- 
ference to take a larger view, the Regional Conference can say 
No. I therefore would like to move—I don’t have any idea that 
it will be accepted—but I want to fix it that the Regional Con- 
ference shall have the power to protect and foster all the educa- 
tional institutions of that region, not to direct and control, but 
to protect and promote instead of directing and controlling. Put 
the direction and control of them in the hands of those Confer- 
ences which originated them and largely support them. I move 
the substitution of the words “foster and protect” instead of 
“direct and control.” Now I shall be pleased to answer Dr. 
Ainsworth’s question. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I want to ask this question. If the author- 
ity is given to a Regional Conference to direct and control the 
educational work within its borders, is it not altogether likely 
that they will charge a part of the Annual Conferences within 
that jurisdiction with looking after the interests of the institu- 
tions within that Conference that distinctly belong to that Con- 
ference? Can they not farm out their power, so to speak, from 
the Regional Conferences to various Annual Conferences be- 
neath them and reach the same end? 

Bishop Cooke: In answer to the first part of the question I 
would say that were that the case the Annual Conference would 
not need that much, because having the direction and control of 
it would render such a thing entirely superfiuous. 

R. E. Blackwell: I think we have all that is needed here. 
You must remember that we know the working of the Annual 
Conference, and we also know the workings of the General Con- 
ference. Now, we are starting a new piece of machinery, the 
Regional Conferences, and I think we have all that is necessary 
in this statement and Section 4 that each Regional Conference 
shall have full legislative power over all the distinctively local 
affairs within its jurisdiction. That Regional Conference is 
likely to feel the need of special attention to such institutions 
as have been mentioned, the Texas institution, for instance. If 
so, they will go to work at it in the range of the Annual Confer- 
ence that may be supporting it and the General Conference. 
Now, there are some things we have to follow up, not by legis- 

20 
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lating here or of thinking of the powers to be given it, but by 
finding out what is needed. Consequently all that is necessary is 
to make some general statement of that kind that it has full legis- 
lative power over distinctly local affairs. Now, in so far as the 
Southwestern may be considered and as the Southern Methodist 
University may be considered a jurisdictional college, that juris- 
diction will take care of it, and you may be sure that those who 
are interested in education in any of the Regional Conferences 
will be alive to the interest of the case, and I do not think it is 
necessary to say that they have full power to own or control or 
any other powers. They have their constitution and everything 
needed, and all that is necessary is to get some steam back of 
it or the various Conferences composing the Regional Confer- 
ences to support it. I do not think it necessary to say “shall 
have power to foster and protect.” It naturally will do that, 
and you have said all that is necessary when you say it has power 
over all distinctly local affairs within the jurisdiction. We 
should work our way through this and not state what powers 
are given when we have the powers already mentioned, the pow- 
ers of the Annual Conference and the powers of the General 
Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: I think we are a bit confused at this point 
in the use of the word “jurisdiction” in this sense. We have 
spoken of Regional Conferences and Jurisdictional Conferences 
as synonymous, and we may now be thinking unconsciously possi- 
bly that the word “jurisdiction” in this sense is equivalent to 
“region’’; so that what we mean is that each Regional Conference 
shall have full legislative power over all distinctly local affairs 
within the jurisdiction, though it said its jurisdiction. What the 
Committee meant to say—I am sure that Mr. Simpson and Mr. 
Maddin will bear me out—was that the Regional Conferences 
should have full legislative power over distinctly local affairs 
which came within the jurisdiction of the Regional Conference. 

Bishop Cooke: The word “jurisdiction” does not have a terri- 
torial meaning. 

Bishop McDowell: “No; but “annual” means that the jurisdic- 
tion only applies where the Regional Conference has jurisdiction. 
Of course the Regional Conference could not legislate where the 
Annual Conference has jurisdiction. 

Bishop Cooke: I thank Bishop McDowell for clearing up this 
matter and regret putting anything into this discussion which 
has prolonged it. I shall only say that “full legislative power” 
was what staggered me. 

Bishop McDowell: Dr. Blake did not agree with me. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Neither did I. 

Edgar Blake: I simply rise to suggest that I don’t think Bishop 
McDowell was interpreting the word hére as the Committee un- 
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derstood it and intended. It was in the minds of the Committee, 
as I understand it, to mean the jurisdiction. I think that would 
make it perfectly clear if we substitute the word “the” for the 
word “its.” I see no special reason for the unusual confusion. 
“Direct and control” does not appear here at all. 

Bishop McDowell: When you were asked about this as com- 
pared with the other, I think your reply led to the natural in- 
quiry as to whether the original list of powers defined and elab- 
orated what is here. 

Bishop Cooke: Does it not say so in effect? 

Edgar Blake: The question was this: Did the new section 
confer the same power upon the Jurisdictional Conferences that 
the former section gave? 

John M. Moore: That was the purport of my question. 

Edgar Blake: And I answered that it did so. My reason 
for saying that was that one of our distinguished legal friends 
said in the Committee this afternoon, as I understood him, that 
the conferring of power in blank form, if anything gave greater 
power than if conferred in specific form. 

Bishop Cooke: The words “direct and control” are in the other 
document. 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

Bishop Cooke: And powers are conferred there? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

Bishop Cooke: And those are continued here? 

Edgar Blake: No. I do not care to discuss the other docu- 
ment, and we all understand that no action that this commission 
might take or that the General Conference might take or that 
the Annual Conference might take could in any way interfere 
with the rights of any institution as those rights are conveyed 
to that institution in its charter. Now, if you will keep that 
clearly in mind, that that does not give any Regional Conference 
the right to interfere in the control or direction of any institution 
whose charter does not convey to the Regional Conference that 
right or power, there will be absolutely no confusion here. 

Bishop Cooke: That may be clear to Dr. Blake, but would that 
be clear in court? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: It would. It is as clear as clear 
can be. 

A. J. Lamar: I am honestly puzzled at this point. We have 
two universities that promise to be great universities. We have 
accumulated approximately $3,000,000 for each, and they are 
only two years old. The title to the property of these two insti- 
tutions the property of the united Church. There are local rea- 
charters. One of those is located at Atlanta and one at Dallas, 
Tex. They are within two of these regions. It is very impor- 
tant for us—we would be unwilling, at least I would be positive- 
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ly unwilling to agree to any scheme that would make those insti- 
tutions tthe property of the united Church. There are local rea- 
sons that enter into that which will immediately appear to each 
one of us. We must, in the two jurisdictions which contain 
those two institutions, have the power to direct and control those 
institutions. They are not Annual Conference institutions. The 
property is not in the Annual Conference. Their direction and 
control is not in the Annual Conference. The General Conference 
elects the Board of Trustees, and the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, owns, directs, and controls. 
How can you manage that? 

Henry Wade Rogers: You have a special charter from the 
legislature? 

A. J. Lamar: No, sir; we haven’t because under the laws of 
both States it is not necessary to have a legislative charter. 
There are general laws governing such matters. 

Henry Wade Rogers: The general laws must make provision 
for an amendment for your charter. What prevents amending 
your charter in any such way as you please? This point has 
been raised, and it has been made clear to most of the members 
of the Commission that it is utterly impossible by any legislation 
which may be enacted here or by ratification by the two Churches 
to direct and control any institution which holds a charter from 
the State or which is incorporated under the general law because 
the law of the State has decided that the management of those 
institutions shall be in the person in whom it has invested that 
power. It is not for the Church through its General Conference 
or through its Regional Conference to take from those institutions 
what the State has granted. Now, you have formed under the 
general incorporation laws of your State a university. That you 
have done, acting by yourselves and under the power which the 
legislature has granted through general laws. You may amend 
your charter if the general laws make provisions for that in your 
State and invest the power and control over your university 
where you please. 

A. J. Lamar: Can we put it in the Regional Conference? 

E. B. Chappell: I was going to suggest in the first place we 
want to substitute “the” for “its.” Very clearly and in order 
to make that point clear I had already written down what Dr. 
Lamar refers to, that we might then add after the word ‘“‘same’”’ 
in the third line from the bottom of that paragraph “and to 
establish, own, and control educational and benevolent institu- 
tions.” We ought distinctly to confer that power upon the Re- 
gional Conferences, as then there would not be any doubt about 
it, and I move that in addition and then this further amendment 
that we put instead of “its jurisdiction” “the area,” 
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Bishop Denny: I second that motion about the area. 

David G. Downey: I rise to speak on this amendment. 

John F. Goucher: Take one at a time. I second that about the 
area. 

Bishop Cranston: If this means what was stated under the 
original matter, if that is actually implied in this, it is proposed 
that the Regional Conferences shall have full legislative power 
within their area and that this means that the Regional Confer- 
ence has power to direct and control the educational enterprises 
and institutions and more, I foresee that in the exercise of the 
power thus proposed for the Regional Conferences irrepressible 
conflicts between the Regional Conferences which seem to have 
this power and the Annual Conferences which do possess it 
under charter will surely come. I understand that Mr. Simpson 
states what is well understood legally and that the charter is the 
governing instrument in those institutions, but I am equally sure, 
and experience bears me out in this, that it is quite possible to 
get a very acute controversy and dispute over the interpretation 
of charter rights in an educational institution, and it is quite 
possible for the Regional Conferences to assume direction or 
control of an educational institution which has a specific charter 
that will bring it in conflict with the Annual Conference oper- 
ating under the terms of that charter. No matter what the 
terms of the charter are, for example, reading back into these 
records what is here, that we have this suggestion directing and 
controlling, and I will say it was clear that the intention was to 
give the Regional Conference legislative power in the direction 
and control of these institutions and that the Regional Confer- 
ence, being the larger, supersedes the Annual Conference in the 
exercise of its normal charter rights. I know what would be 
right in the case. We all know what would be right. The char- 
ter rights would obtain. The Annual Conference would have the 
right under its charter, but we also know that a conflict would 
be inevitable, for some Regional Conference under this blanket 
provision with those words would assume to do this thing. 

David G. Downey: I am very glad that Bishop Cranston 
has made my speech on that part of the amendment. Now, I wish 
to speak on the other part of the amendment, which I desire 
Brother Chappell to read. 

E. B. Chappell: What we are on now is putting “area” in- 
stead of “jurisdiction.” 

David G. Downey: I want the other part read. 

E. B. Chappell: Add after the word same in the third line 
from the bottom of the paragraph “and to establish, own, and 
control educational and benevolent institutions.” 

David G. Downey: That amendment makes it possible for the 
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Regional Conferences to own, operate, and control educational 
institutions within its boundary. 

E. B. Chappell: Not all of them. 

David G. Downey: Those it pleases. 

E. B. Chappell: Those it establishes and owns. 

David G. Downey: That was made especially with reference 
to the remarks of Dr. Lamar. These are two institutions, I think, 
theological in part, if not entirely. 

A. J. Lamar: No; they are universities. 

David G. Downey: They have theological departments ? 

fro jocLamar sy €s; 

David G. Downey: Dr. Lamar said he could not consent to 
have them transferred to the unified Church. That would look 
as if there was a purpose. 

A. J. Lamar: “To the General Conference of the unified 
Church,” I said. 

David G. Downey: Yes, the General Conference of the unified 
Church. Does that mean that we are not willing to put all our 
institutions that are now under the control of our respective 
General Conferences under the control of the one General Con- 
ference? 

A. J. Lamar: Shall I answer that? 

David G. Downey: Yes. 

A. J. Lamar: You force me to be exceedingly frank in mak- 
ing a statement which I did not wish to make on account of the 
presence of two members of this Commission. The thing I had 
in view was simply this: These institutions are in the heart of 
the South, and they are white institutions. They do not admit 
colored students and never will. That was the difficulty I had 
in mind. 

David G. Downey: It is well for all of these matters to come 
out in a perfectly frank and brotherly way. We might as well 
understand where we are at the beginning as at the close. We 
have institutions under the control of our General Conference. 
We have theological institutions. I have no thought but when 
we have a unified Church and one General Conference that those 
institutions will naturally pass under the General Conference of 
the unified Church and will belong to the whole Church. 

A. J. Lamar: The two institutions of which I speak? 

David G. Downey: No; ours. Of course they have their char- 
ters, but we would not think of changing them and putting them 
under the control of the Regional Conferences. 

Bishop Mouzon: What university is under the control of your 
General Conference? 

Bishop McDowell: Our institutions are owned and controlled 
by a Board of Trustees, and some of them were specific as to 
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the relation of the General Conference connection for and on 
behalf of the whole Church. 

P. D. Maddin: Will you pardon me? I believe Dr. Lamar’s 
fear is without grounds. One institution is in Georgia and one 
in Texas, and under the laws of those States it is illegal, and it 
would be punishable by imprisonment to put white persons in 
a colored school or colored persons in a white school, and that 
will not change in the next fifty years, and I think Dr. Lamar’s 
fear will never be realized..- 

David G. Downey: I hope nobody supposed I would think 
there would be any changes in this matter or any change in the 
matter of the control of these schools. But Dr. Lamar stated 
that the control of those schools now was in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and they could not afford to have the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Church when unified. 

fo). Lamar - 1-did. 

David G. Downey: That seerns like a lack of confidence and 
trust that makes it nearly impossible to come together. 

E. B. Chappell: I offered that resolution, and it seems that 
Dr. Downey’s remarks are a reflection on my integrity. 

David G. Downey: If they are, I will withdraw them. I didn’t 
mean it that way. 

E. B. Chappell: I would like to be permitted to explain for 
myself when you get through. 

David G. Downey: I do not see how it is possible for us to 
get together unless we are perfectly willing to trust one another 
and not reserve institutions in one section that we are not reserv- 
ing in the other. If the charter rights now inhere in one General 
Conference, why may they not inhere in the unified General Con- 
ference? Why may they not inhere in the Annual Conference, 

where they would naturally belong? 
TT. D. Samford: There may be a difference between being trans- 
ferred to the unified Church and being transferred to the control 
of the General Conference of the unified Church. 

David G. Downey: That might be. 

T. D. Samford: Just as all the property of the Annual Con- 
ference will go to the unified Church and all the schools will go 
to the unified Church, but will be under the control of the Con- 
ference jurisdiction. | 

David G. Downey: I am opposed to the amendment, esp: cial- 
ly when we remember what was stated this morning h> Dr. 
Hyer. Dr. Moore called out the statement by Dr. Hyer, and one 
statement of Dr. Hyer was that under his plan the duties and 
the powers of the Regional Conference would be very markedly 
electoral and administrative. Those were the precise terms he 
used. I think the attempt to put into them now full legislative 
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powers and include in full legislative powers everything that ‘is 
included here is hardly the wise thing to do. We were hoping 
that we could get together on this plan that was brought in by 
the Subcommittee, and I believe that if we do not attempt to 
overload it we shall be able to do so. Personally I am heartily 
in favor of Section 4 as it came from the Committee. I would 
not object to the substitution of the word “area” for “jurisdic- 
diction,” but I do hope we shall be able to arrange our educational 
institutions so that we will feel that we are all to be one and that 
wherever there is anything that pertains to the unified: Church 
that it is the same in every part of our territory, and I believe 
that can be accomplished unless we attempt to load up this Sec- 
tion 4. 

FE. B. Chappell: I want to explain that I hardly think it is 
necessary, because I am sure that the brethren of this Commis- 
sion could not have so greatly misunderstood me. In the first 
place, I never thought of the matter to which Brother Lamar 
refers. It never occurred to me in the remotest way. In the 
second place, I was not thinking of taking anything from the 
control of the General Conference. I was thinking of this: It 
had been questioned as to whether the Regional Conferences 
would have the right to own and control the institutions. I know 
the power of local sentiment and local patriotism, and I know 
very well that you could rally to the support of the given area 
around the school located in the center of it if it belonged to it 
in a way that you could not possibly do if it were a connectional 
institution in a larger sense; and I think without any doubt these 
Regional Conferences should have the right to establish, own, and 
control educational and benevolent institutions. If that is in 
here already, as a matter of course my amendment is not neces- 
sary; but that has been called in question, and certainly it would 
not hurt anything to grant such powers as that distinctly. It does 
not say anything about any particular institution anywhere; but 
it does give to any area that wants to the right to establish, own, 
and control educational or benevolent institutions or hospitals or 
deaconess’s homes or anything of that kind. I think certainly 
these Regional Conferences ought to have that power. 

Bishop Denny: I rise to inquire whether the words or the 
clause that Dr. Chappell suggested as an amendment are before 
us together or whether we are now considering the substitution 
of “area” for “jurisdiction.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): It was suggested that we 
consider them separately. 

E. B. Chappell: I withdraw the other part, and we will take 
up the matter about the area. 

Bishop Denny: I move the previous question on the amend- 
ment with reference to the area. 
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Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I would like to answer Bishop Mc- 
Dowell. Bishop McDowell seems to be confused about what we 
mean and says if we mean anything to put that something in. 
We do mean area or territory right there, and why shall not we 
say so instead of leaving in a word that is capable of two mean- 
ings to give us trouble in the future? I do not think we should 
do such a thing as that. If we do not mean area, let us say so; 
but if we mean area, let us say so, and we won’t get into any 
trouble. I think we should make this as simple as it can be made. 

E. C. Reeves: I want to make a statement about that lest 
‘some one may be misled. I want to join my brother on the 
right. The question. raised by Dr. Lamar has no force. The 
holding will be under the law of the State as it is, and the color 
question cannot enter into it. The Church cannot affect the 
State laws, and nobody need be troubled by that. We have 
nothing in the world to do with it. If our Southern States were 
to change the laws on that subject, there might be some differ- 
ence, but that will never be done while I live or while my chil- 
dren live, and I am not interested further than that. 

Bishop McDowell: I want to say, first of all, that I am obliged 
to Brother Simpson for his illuminating clarification of my un- 
legal mind. I never pretended to have a legal mind in these 
matters; but if it is proposed to say that the Regional Confer- 
ences shall have full legislative powers over all distinctly legal 
affairs within its area, including the power to fix the boundaries 
of the Annual Conferences or the Mission Conferences within the 
area, this should be added. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Those are necessarily implied. 

Bishop McDowell: It would be better for it to be clear. If 
the meaning of that first sentence, in view of the statement made 
this morning both by Dr. Hyer and Mr. Maddin, is as it was 
originally defined, then I am opposed to this amendment, for dis- 
tinctly at the end of the forenoon we went out with the view of 
giving legislative powers to the Regional Conferences and thought 
we had reached a happy solution of the difficulties that con- 
fronted us and the perplexities that have befallen us. If the 
legislative power is to remain within the area, then I am dis- 
tinctly opposed to the proposition before us, for it is not in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the resolution recommitting the mat- 
ter when we adjourned this forenoon. Furthermore, in spite of 
the fact that I know this whole Commission smiled over what 
they thought was my legal blunder, the truth is, the Regional 
Conference must have legislative power over the local matters 
that are within its jurisdiction, within the area, and to give the 
Annual Conference powers of a legislative sort is laying up 
for the Church conflicts of authority between jurisdictional Con- 
ferences and Annual Conferences that will return to plague many 
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institutions from coast to coast if you pass this matter with this 
understanding. I distinctly oppose the matter with the under- 
sanding that has now been interpolated into it. 

Bishop Denny: There is evidently, from what Bishop Mc- 
Dowell says, a total misapprehension on the part of some of us. 
I had no understanding this morning when this report was re- 
committed to the Committee on Conferences that there was to be 
an excision of any powers that had been granted to the Regional 
Conferences; but when I went into the Committee I found that 
a blanket provision had been made instead of a list of specifica- 
tions brought out, and I turned and asked—I suppose Bishop 
McDowell could not have heard it, from what he says—but I 
turned and asked— 

Bishop McDowell: I was not present when that happened. 

Bishop Denny: I asked why the change was made and was 
told by some of the brethren there—I do not recall by whom, but 
it was said in the presence of the Committee—that this was for 
the purpose of ridding papers of what was superfluous if we 
gave the blanket power, which, of course, I understood. Now, I 
could not for a moment consent to diminution of the legislative 
powers of the Regional Conferences, for that belongs to the es- 
sence of the thing for which we contend. We are here to see 
that what is dear to us, the right of local self-government in this 
matter, is contended for. We-do not want to control anybody 
else; but, as far as we are able to manage it, we do not propose 
that anybody else shall control us; and if there be anybody who 
proposes to control us, we should like to know that in ample time 
to prepare for it. These Regional Conferences, shorn down to 
an electoral party, will become what electors are in presidential 
elections in very little time—that is, they will be nothing in the 
world but the hand of the voters; and while that was pronounced 
to be the strongest and greatest feat of the Constitution} as can 
be seen by anybody who reads it, we know how that constitu- 
tional expectation has turned out. We must stand and stand 
solidly and stand understandingly for legislative powers in these 
Regional Conferences and leave to the Regional Conferences a 
right to say, under the Constitution that shall be adopted and 
under the power of the General Conference that shall have con- 
trol over connectional matters; but it must be clearly under- 
stood that within that jurisdiction that is distinctly local the 
locality controls and legislates. If that cannot be understood, it 
should be clearly brought out, so that we can look each other in 
the face and vote. I am heartily in favor of it and hope this 
motion will pass, because it clears up that one point. 

J. F. Goucher: We are suffering a little from an attack of 
after-ten-o’clockness. We have had a very long and tiresome 
day. The nervous poise of some is hardly normal. We are not 
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seeing as clearly or expressing ourselves with as much discrimi- 
nation as we did this morning or this afternoon. The position 
taken by Bishop Denny is this, I think, a position which under- 
lies this whole matter of Regional Conferences. It was my 
privilege to be at the General Conference at Saratoga, a member 
of the Committee of Sixty which prepared the report, and to 
present the report on unification to the General Conference; and 
the argument used in presenting the report was that we should 
have a large number of Regional Conferences in order that 
there might be greater homogeneity in the regional areas, there- 
by making possible local legislation better adapted to the neces- 
sities of the case. That was the prime, fundamental, underlying 
principle of that request; and I believe in it because, as I un- 
derstand the situation, this will make for increased efficiency. 
The tendency of development is always from the individualistic 
to the communistic. The cell divides, subdivides, and continues 
to divide, building up the individual factors for the higher or- 
ganization with a steady trend toward coordinating and subor- 
dinating them to the larger functions of the communistic rela- 
tion. The development of Methodism is no exception. The jus- 
tification of Methodism is its adjustment and ability to advance 
the kingdom of Christ. In an early stage of Methodism it sought 
efficiency through differentiation. Some principle of action be- 
came embodied in an organization. In 1828, the emphasis of the 
principle that laymen are an essential and integral part of the 
Church and should participate actively and officially in the coun- 
cils of the Church resulted in the organization of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. In 1844 the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, went off primarily that it might adjust its ministries to 
conditions largely dominant in its environment. 

Bishop Denny: That verb “went off”—went off from what? 

J. F. Goucher: It is hardly necessary for me to explain these 
words. It is impossible for any one to differ from another more 
than that other differs from him. The distance they are apart 
is exactly the same. To clearly recognize the implications of 
this fact that they separated simplifies the problem. We need 
not follow in detail the principles underlying differentiation and 
embodied in each of the score of branches of American Method- 
ism. Not one of them has embodied a schism or a question of 
doctrine. All have kept the faith in the unity of the spirit. 
Each differentiated itself as a method of procedure with the 
fundamental purpose of securing such interpretation as would 
make for increased efficiency. These were a part of the indi- 
vidualistic development. American Methodism is entering upon, 
and we are planning for, its communistic development. In the 
development of the higher functions of life we always come to 
the communistic condition. It is based upon efficiency by co- 
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ordination. That for which the Methodist Protestant Church 
differentiated itself has come to be recognized to the extent that 
all other branches of Methodism have recognized the principle 
and include laymen in its legislative councils. The same thing 
has transpired with regard to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It has manifested efficiency through differentiation, made 
possible by adjustment to environment. We have come to the 
point where we desire to have Regional Conferences so consti- 
tuted that, applying this principle, they may adjust themselves in 
their administration, not in doctrine, but in their driving force, 
their dynamic, their closer adjustment to their relations. Hence 
we suggested an enlarged number of Regional Conferences that 
there might be more accurate adjustment to environment. If I 
am correct in this, it is essential for the largest efficiency and 
thorough coordination that we should provide for adjustment to 
environment and commit to the Regional Conferences full au- 
thority to legislate in all their local matters. I see no difficulty 
in this passage between Dr. Downey, Dr. Chappell, Dr. Lamar, 
and others. There is a necessity which requires every institution 
to work under its charter. An institution may be under the 
control of an Annual Conference; it may be under the control 
of two or more Annual Conferences; it may be under the control 
of the whole Church or of the Regional Conferences. A charter 
may be so adjusted that the government may be located in any 
of these. It may be controlled in any of these ways or in many 
others. There is not much difference in this particular between 
many institutions north of the Mason and Dixon line from those 
in the Southland. They are held by trustees and administered 
for the Church of which they are a part and through whose 
zeal and generosity they came into existence. There is no diffi- 
culty here. It is simply necessary that they should conform to 
their charter requirements and have opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to their environment. I believe thoroughly that the Re- 
gional Conference should have full authority, subject to the 
limitations of the General Conference, to legislate for all regional 
matters within its area. That does not mean that they should of 
necessity do this or that or the other if their charter or their 
local or their constitutional limitations prevent, but they should 
have the power where there are no such limitations. I think if 
we can place ourselves back by two or three hours in nervous 
poise, there is nothing here but that which falls as a shadow 
from the hours of continuous mental application. I am heartily 
in favor of the amendment. 

Edwin M. Randall: I do not know but that there is consider- 
able in the clarifying address we have just had from Dr. Goucher. 
It was meat and drink for my mind after ten o’clock at night, 
and I am not sure but that we had better propose to take this mat- 
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er up in the morning than to try to get through with it at this late 
hour. I do not believe we are ready to vote.. 

Bishop Denny: Don’t you think we are ready to vote on the 
question of area? 

Edwin M. Randall: I do not believe that we are ready to vote 
on area with all that it involves; for I think the settling of that 
word “area” involves a great deal, and I do not believe it would 
help if what we do at this time would be regarded as tentative, 
not only in this, but in other matters, because if we define the 
General Boards and their functions, and if we continue to have 
certain General Boards, we will be so related to the benevolent 
and educational institutions that we are likely to have them con- 
flict with any such powers that we are proposing to give these 
Regional Conferences; and I wish to say, furthermore, as the 
discussion has developed, and particularly if the interpretation 
which Dr. Blake gives to this section under discussion is to 
stand, and if in the future in working out the plan of what we 
are adopting this whole list is to be taken up and used in the 
interpretation of this passage and understanding that that does 
not comprehend it all, I apprehend that, as far as the considera- 
tion of this matter in the area with which I am associated is 
’ concerned, this new report makes it more rather than less diffi- 
cult. I am satisfied that if these people had asked of Brother 
Watt or myself or Brother Neff an explanation of what this pas- 
sage means and we used that only and gave them to understand 
that it is but a part of what is signified in the functions of this 
body we are creating as a Regional Conference, they will appre- 
hend that with us in our vast territory and widely separated 
population, the institutions remotely separated from each other 
with no relation to each other at all—I believe the thing will 
seem formidable and difficult and ominous to them. It may seem 
clearer to-morrow morning, and I believe it would be well not 
to settle this thing until we think over it. 

Bishop Mouzon: I move that we adjourn. 

Rolla V. Watt: I would like for you to withhold that. I have 
to go away to-morrow. 

Bishop Mouzon: I will withhold the motion. 

Rolla V. Watt: When one of the gentlemen said yesterday 
that he would take only a moment, a gentleman near me said: 
“That means a long speech.” But I am really only going to take 
a moment. J am not going to make a long speech. When Dr. 
Goucher sprung that speech of his about the Regional Conference 
duties and the coordination, etc., I felt very depressed about this. 
When I came into the room I was quite ready to vote for it; but 
if you will hark back to what Dr. Goucher said about requiring 
a division of these Regional Conferences and remember that you 
have about fifteen States in the Fifth Regional Conference and 
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that four-fifths of the population of that section is east of the 
Rocky Mountains and practically know nothing about the re- 
quirements of the Pacific Coast, you will readily see we are going 
to be put in a bad position if these Regional Conferences are to 
be legislative bodies, and we shall have no voice in the matters 
which most definitely control. We are put in that great bunch 
because they have no close population and membership, but that 
is no reason why the Pacific Coast States would be willing to be 
swallowed up wholly by the great States of the Middle West and 
have those people in Iowa and Nebraska and Wisconsin and along 
the Mississippi River determine our problems west of the Rocky 
Mountains. If you will look at that little map that Dr. Spencer 
has made here, showing where these various regions touch each 
other, you will see the defects of this scheme that is proposed. 

T. D. Samford: Could not those States determine your prob- 
lems as well as New York and New Jersey? 

Rolla V. Watt: No, sir; they don’t know the lines between each 
other. 

T. D. Samford: But don’t they know as much about it as 
New York and New Jersey? 

Rolla V. Watt: They are not in our region. 

T. D. Samford: But they would be in the General Conference. 

Bishop Mouzon: I now renew my motion that we adjourn. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried, and the Joint Commission was dismissed with benediction 
by Dr. Nast, as follows: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God the Father and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost be and abide with us all. Amen.” 


FOURTH DAY, JUNE 30, 1917. 


The Joint: Commission was called to order by Bishop Candler, 
Chairman. 

The hymn “Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Dr. Downey will lead us in 
prayer. 

David G. Downey: Reverently, O Lord God, thou who art 
our Father, we come into thy presence. We realize our weak- 
ness, and we know our need of wisdom and of grace. In sim- 
plicity and with all humility we bow before thee and wait for 
the gracious touch of thy Holy Spirit to be upon us. Help us 
this day and every day to think and speak and act as in thy 
presence. We remind ourselves that thou art not only our 
Father, but the Father of all men everywhere and in every 
conceivable condition. We make our prayer unto thee for uni- 
versal light for all the nations that are drenched in blood and 
that are enduring the awful horrors of a savage war. We un- 
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derstand how closely we are involved in it, and we make our 
prayer to thee that speedily the time may come when there shall 
be peace with righteousness and when all the wickedness and 
woe of war shall be done away with and men shall be glad to 
live together as children of one Father. Bless our nation, we 
pray thee, in these difficult and trying times. Upon thy servant, 
the President of the United States, pour out thy spirit and give 
him the needed wisdom and strength, and to all his counsellors 
wilt thou give wisdom and enrich them with thine own plans 
and purposes. Bless the men who at the call have responded 
and come to the colors. Bless those who are in the field in 
France and in the training camps and those who will be there. 
We know not what the future has in store; but we pray, O Lord, 
that we may have confidence in the overruling wisdom that can 
understand and see where we do not understand. Help us not to 
lose our faith in God; help us not to lose our faith in our fellow 
men. God, bless us gathered about this council table. We have 
high tasks, and we have difficult problems; but the tasks are not 

too high for thee nor are the problems too difficult for thy di- 
vine solution. We ask, O Lord, that somehow, in a way that 
we do not see now, thou wilt so illumine our minds and touch 
our hearts and so guide our judgment as that not what we 
would but what God would shall somehow come to pass. Con- 
tinue with us in the spirit of brotherhood, let mutual love and 
kindness prevail, and may the Spirit of God continue to be with 
us in our deliberations and bring us, we pray thee, in thine own 
good time to our destined end, the heaven here and hereafter. 

All united in saying the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) read the fifteenth chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John. 

All then united in singing the hymn “Come, Ye That Love 
the Lord.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Young will lead us in 
prayer. 

'W. J. Young: Our Father, we rejoice to-day in the conscious- 
ness that comes to us in the assurance that we are thy children 
and thou our Father. We feel in this that we are rich, whatever 
else we may or may not have. We come to-day to ask thee that 
thou wilt give us a deeper conviction and a dearer and sweeter 
realization of this truth than we have ever had before. We never 
weary of having thee tell us again and again of thy love for us, 
of having the assurance that we are saved by faith in Jesus Christ 
and that thou art and wilt be continually with us throughout the 
journey of life and that we-are to live forever in closer and 
sweeter fellowship in the better world. O wilt thou this mo- 
ment as we bow ourselves in prayer speak again to us this 
precious word, and let thy Spirit, once more sent into our hearts, 
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lead us to cry out in any formal way, but in exultance, the pro- 
foundest realization of the truth that thou art our Father. And 
we pray thee that we may undertake our task with this before us; 
and whatever may be our problems, we pray thee that this 
truth may never be absent from our minds and this experience 
never be forgotten. As thy children may we be imitators of thee, 
and may we be imitators of thine own dear Son. We pray thee 
that thou wilt give us the broad vision thou hast of the atoning 
work of Jesus Christ, of the great world needs, of the vast op- 
portunities lying at our feet, and of the wonderful kingdom 
which thou art building and which in spite of men shall be com- 
pleted one great day. May we have, therefore, no narrow speak- 
ing to-day. May we have no narrow visions. O God, forbid 
that we should so fix our attention upon the smaller things that 
we shall be unable to see as thou seest and to think as thou 
thinkest. O help us to think our thoughts of thee, to bring into 
captivity every thought in obedience to Christ and in harmony 
with the great scheme he had on earth and in obedience to thy 
wonderful purposes during the ages. Help us to see only the 
things that are in harmony with our relationship in this blessed 
truth one with the other. May we be brothers, not in any ordi- 
nary sense, but may we be brothers because we are the children 
of one Father and because on us is thy divine hand! We pray 
thee that during all these precious moments to-day thou wilt 
give us the vision of the cross of Jesus. May we remember that 
we are, after all, not so much out of the shadow of the or- 

ders and directions and history and purposes of our individual 

Churches as we are sitting in the presence of him who loved us 

and gave himself for us. May we look into his face and may 

we hear his prayer for us and for his Church through all the 

ages! May we be ashamed to do anything out of harmony with 

his desires and may we be ashamed not to do the things that are 

in harmony with his purposes and the things he came to do and 

which he left in our hands to complete! Forbid that the task 

should be unfinished still because we are unwilling to do our 

part in the completion of it. We pray thee, our Father, that 

we may be conscious of the presence of thy Spirit as we sit here. 

May this morning be to us a new Pentecost! May this morning 

be to us as an upper chamber and may the Spirit abide with us! 

May we speak with other tongues to-day as the Spirit shall give 

us utterance! And so we pray that all things may be done in 

harmony with thy will, that in some way or another the task 

before us may be completed or so carried forward that thou 

shalt be glorified and our own hearts rejoice in the sweet confi- 

dence that thou shalt give us thine approval for having done 

thy will. We ask this for the Redeemer’s sake. Amen. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Secretary will read 
the minutes. 

The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

C. M. Bishop: I would like first to make an inquiry as to the 
rules under which we are operating. Are the rules concerning 
the length of speeches and the number of speeches allowed to - 
each member adopted in Baltimore supposed to be in operation 
here? I have heard it intimated that they were, and then I 
have heard it disputed. Can anybody answer that? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : They are. 

C. M. Bishop: I would like to understand that. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : In other words, you would 
like to see them enforced? 

C. M. Bishop: Yes. Now, taking up Section 4, I wish to offer 
an amendment. Leading up to the amendment, it seems to me 
worth while to mention the fact that the proposed assignment of 
powers to the Regional Conferences seems in some minds to 
suggest that the Regional Conferences will take over the power 
now belonging to the Annual Conferences. It seems to me that 
was the point of several addresses made last evening. But I 
don’t think that can be contemplated by any one or that that is 
the purpose of this section. However, it ought to be guarded, 
and the amendment which I wish to offer as a substitute for the 
amendment of Dr. Chappell, to the latter part of the amendment 
of Dr. Chappell— 

E. B. Chappell: That has been withdrawn for the present. 

C. M. Bishop: What is the matter before us? 

E. B. Chappell: On changing “jurisdiction” to “area.” | 

Bishop McDowell: That was what we had in mind. 

C. M. Bishop: Part of what I had too; but I wished to offer 
an amendment to the latter part of the amendment offered by 
Dr. Chappell, which it seems has been withdrawn. 

E. B. Chappell: But only temporarily. 

Bishop McDowell: Read your amendment. 

C. M. Bishop: The amendment I wish to offer instead of the 
latter part of Dr. Chappell’s amendment is to add to the first 
paragraph of Section 4 another paragraph which will read as 
follows: “It shall also have power to receive, own, transfer, and 
control educational, benevolent, and charitable institutions of the 
Church within its own territory which are not otherwise legally 
provided for and shall have supervision of all such enterprises 
except those that are under control or supervised by some other 
organic agency of the Church.” It seems to me that that will 
entirely leave out of the power now possibly granted to the 
Regional Conference the supervision and control of all those 
enterprises which now belong to the Annual Conferences, which 
is a thing I believe we all desire. We do not wish to accomplish 
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anything more by this article than to secure for the Regional 
Conferences control of those local matters which heretofore have 
been within the power of the General Conference and which 
may be more satisfactorily cared for by the Regional Confer- 
ences. We had wished to take some of the burden off the Gen- 
eral Conference. It is not proposed that that large Western 
region which has been suggested to us as offering such difficul- 
ties, it is not proposed in the case of the Annual Conference 
enterprises there that the entire Regional Conference shall take 
over those concerns and be required to give constant attention 
to them and be responsible for their management. All of us 
would protest against that. I think this matter bears upon the 
question also raised by Dr. Lamar last night as to the two edu- 
cational institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
There are doubtless many educational institutions in both 
Churches which those interested in them would not wish to turn 
over to the General Conference’s control. I happen to be presi- 
dent of a college which belongs to six Annual Conferences, and it 
is controlled by them. There would be the strongest objection to 
making that college the property and subject to the control of 
the General Conference so that by a vote of the General Con- 
ference some order might be given concerning it quite contrary 
to the plan of those who founded it and have maintained it dur- 
ing all the years. I think that was the situation concerning the 
schools to which Dr. Lamar referred. I should not be willing 
to say that those schools should now be made the property of the 
General Conference of the United Church. Let them be deeded 
to the United Church, but let them be subject to the Annual Con- 
ference control or the control of a group of Annual Conferences 
or the control of a Regional Conference just as most of our other 
institutions will be. I really think that this clears up the whole 
inatter of the difficulties that were brought before us last night. 
We were arguing two questions, one group of men in one view 
of it and another group in another view of it. I don’t think—at 
any rate, I don’t know of any man in the Southern delegation 
who wishes to take away from the Annual Conference or group 
of Annual Conferences the right they now have to control edu- 
cational, benevolent, and charitable organizations, and I think this 
paragraph which I offer will guard that particular point. 

Bishop Cooke: I most heartily agree with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Dr. Bishop. I think he is leading distinctly in the 
right direction. I think it harmonizes with the thoughts of some 
of us who made objections to the specific statements made as to 
the power of the Regional Conferences over the Annual Confer- 
ences. But there are some words in the amendment which might 
still need further controversy; and therefore, in order to reach 
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some end and to leave out some of these things, I offer as a 
substitute— 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I think there are two 
amendments already. ; 

E. B. Chappell: And the brother is speaking to a matter not 
before the house. The matter before the house is changing 
“Jurisdiction” to “area.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair would like to 
be officially informed as to the parliamentary situation. 

Secretary Thomas: The only direct question before the house 
is the first amendment of Dr. Chappell. That is all that is be- 
fore the house. 

Bishop Cooke: To come directly to the main point—namely, 
the area—in order to avoid all disputes and all quibble or mis- 
interpretation concerning “area” and jurisdiction,” I think the 
best way to do would be to get rid of it altogether; and therefore 
I would substitute for “area” and “jurisdiction” “affairs.” I 
would say “power over all distinctly regional affairs, to establish 
and maintain educational and other institutions, to fix the pow- 
ers, boundaries,” etc. I offer that as a substitute. 

Bishop McDowell: I rise on a question of personal privilege 
which is involved in my Chairmanship of this Commission. Last 
night it appeared that I was not in proper relation to the Com- 
mittee itself. It was wholly through a misunderstanding which 
I wish to explain to the Joint Commission. Yesterday morning, 
when we were discussing Regional Conferences, Brother Mad- 
din made a most luminous statement of very great value. Later, 
under invitation from Dr. Moore, Dr. Hyer made a still further 
statement of very great value. These two statements, together 
with the debate they provoked, led me to say what I did say 
yesterday as to the gratification I had as to the practical light 
that was thrown upon the obscure problem of Regional Confer- 
ences by their contributions to it. What I said yesterday morn- 
ing I stand by this morning. I said it then with all sincerity and 
repeat it now with all sincerity. JI was grateful then and am 
grateful now. At the end of the forenoon all the suggestions 
that had been made in the way of amendments on motion were 
recommitted to the Committee on Conferences with the sugges- 
tion that Mr. Maddin should be associated with the Committee 
for the consideration of these matters. In the course of Mr. 
Hyer’s statement he said, as the stenographer reports to me: 
“The suggestion I have made to several is along this line, that 
we should retain, as in this report, these distinct and separate 
areas not, however, for legislative purposes, but for administra- 
tive and electoral purposes.” That language was not my lan- 
guage and never was; but, interpreting the purpose for which 
the matter was recommitted in the light of both Brother Mad- 
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din’s admirable statement and Dr. Hyer’s clear and illuminating 
statement, our Committee took this matter back to a subcom- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Chappell, Mr. Hyer, Mr. Simpson, and 
Dr. Blake. To them was committed the business of rewriting 
in the light of this discussion the motion and all that had trans- 
pired. I asked Mr. Maddin to be associated with that Commit- 
tee for that purpose. In the late afternoon, when we were con- 
sidering the subcommittee’s report, there came in the statement 
which Dr. Blake as Secretary read last night. I did not happen 
to hear it. I don’t think I could have been present at the mo- 
ment when the conversation passed in the Committee to which 
Dr. Blake afterwards referred in saying that this blanket pro- 
vision conferred the same powers and more upon the Regional 
Conferences. Now, Mr. Chairman, I distinctly understood that 
the purpose in referring the matter back to us was for the sim- 
plification of this matter and in all good faith supposed and be- 
lieved that the report that was presented here expressed that 
purpose. So as Chairman of the Committee I was endeavoring 
to do my duty to secure the adoption of what was before us here. 
If for one moment I had imagined that the conversation which 
was read last night meant that all the powers that had previously 
been enumerated and more powers still of.a legislative sort were 
contemplated in the new edition, I would have said: “This is in 
direct contradiction of my understanding of the atmosphere and 
purpose in which and for which the business was recommitted 
to us this morning, and instead of taking the place as Chairman 
of the Committee I would have asked some other person to act as 
Chairman of the Committee for the purpose of putting it through 
the body ; for it would not have been proper ethics for me, differ- 
ing wholly with the ‘report at that point, to be in charge of the 
report. I make this statement for the purpose of clearing what 
may have seemed to some of you a very confused or embarrass- 
ing situation last night. However sad that may be, I will add 
that I thoroughly approve the statement made by the report of 
the Committee if it can be clarified. I think a clarification is 
necessary in view of what has been said. I would give the Re- 
gional Conference full legislative authority over matters distinctly 
regional in character. I would add a protective clause in the 
spirit of Dr. Bishop’s suggestion that would make clear the 
charter rights of institutions controlled by Annual Conference or 
otherwise within a given region, so that no charter rights now 
existing should be disturbed or made doubtful. I want to 
thank the Chair and the house for permitting me to make this 
personal statement which I felt you were entitled to have. I 
stand exactly where I stood yesterday morning and where I 
thought the report of the Committee was standing. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Now, I want to have the 
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Secretary read the record, so that every one may have in mind 
the bearing of this present motion. 

Secretary Thomas: It is Dr. Chappell’s motion, seconded by 
Dr. Goucher, to substitute the word “area” instead of “jurisdic- 
tion.” Then Bishop Cooke moved to amend— 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Last night or now? 

Secretary Thomas: Now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : I want last night’s. 

Secretary Harris: That is all that is before us now. 

Secretary Harris: It was moved by Dr. Chappell that the word 
“area” be inserted instead of “jurisdiction” and after the word 
“same” insert “under control of educational and benevolent insti- 
tutions.” Discussion followed, and then, with the consent of his 
second, Dr. Chappell withdrew the second clause of his amend- 
ment so that the matter left before the house was to substitute 
the word “area” for the words “its jurisdiction.” 

E. B. Chappell: I think the Secretary is mistaken. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Are you satisfied with the 
record? 

FE. B. Chappell: No, sir. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The minutes have been 
read and approved. 

FE. B. Chappell: I’didn’t hear them. I did not change the 
“its.” I left the “its” there—“its area.” 

Secretary Thomas: The record has “its area.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : “Its’’ is there, then? 

E. B. Chappell: No; I want the words “the area” to be sub- 
stituted for “its jurisdiction.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Wasn’t there an amend- 
ment by Dr. Bishop? 

Secretary Thomas: Dr. Bishop’s amendment was not seconded 
and only read by permission of the house, and this is proposed 
as an amendment to Dr. Bishop’s amendment, which is not be- 
fore the house. 

Bishop Cooke: I think that is right. 

Bishop Denny: Do you say there is no motion before the 
house? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Yes; there is a motion 
before the house, the amendment of Dr. Chappell. 

Bishop Cooke: As a matter of privilege I desire to say, and 
really, after all, it is not a matter of privilege, because it is in- 
volved in the other matter. In eliminating the word “jurisdic- 
tion” in my amendment my reference was to Dr. Chappell’s 
amendment. Dr. Chappell wanted the word “area”; and in order 
to get rid, as I stated in my previous discussion concerning the 
area and jurisdiction which was raised by Dr. Chappell’s amend- 
ment, I put it “regional affairs.”’ While it is true the first part 
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of my amendment related to Dr. Bishop’s amendment, the real 
purpose was to eliminate “area” and “jurisdiction” in Dr. Chap- 
pell’s motion, and I, therefore, think my amendment is before the 
house. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair did recognize 
your address and amendment at the time; and although it may 
have been a little out of form, I presume you have a right to 
claim it is before the house. : 

Rolla V. Watt: With all due respect to all the gentlemen, it 
seems to me that the change of a word or two in this would 
make it unnecessary for Dr. Chappell’s amendment or Dr. 
Cooke’s or Dr. Bishop’s. The difficulty last night was not only 
the late hours, but we got mixed up on these local institutions, 
and after I got back to the hotel I suggested to one or two 
gentlemen the substitution of this word “regional,” and I want 
to offer this as a substitute for Dr. Chappell’s amendment: 
Change the word “distinctively” to “distinctly” and drop out 
the words “within the jurisdiction” and insert the word “re- 
gional” for “local,” so that it will read: “Subject to the limita- 
tion and restriction of this constitution, each Regional Conference 
shall have full legislative power over all distinctly regional af- 
fairs, including the power to fix the boundaries of Annual Con- 
ferences,” etc. It seems to me that those words “distinctly re- 
gional affairs” will give all that-is wanted. I offer that as a 
substitute or as an amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): For everything before the 
house? 

Rolla V. Watt: Judge Simpson suggests it will not hurt any- 
thing to leave in these words “its area,” so that I will make my 
substitute read “distinctly regional affairs within its area.” 

A vote being taken, the substitution of Mr. Watt was agreed to, 
and, a further vote being taken, the section as thus amended was 
adopted. 

Rolla V. Watt: There is one other amendment which I think 
will help this resolution. The last clause of the report of the 
Committee is negative. It says: “No Regional Conference shall 
make rules or regulations not contrary to or in conflict with,” etc. 
It seems to me it would be better to put that this way: “Regional 
Conferences may in the exercise of the power provided herein 
make rules or regulations not contrary to or in conflict with,” etc. 
Maybe I am mistaken. It makes it positive instead of negative, 
however, that the Regional Conferences may make rules not in 
conflict with. 

Edgar Blake: In the copy there were two words that should 
be left off. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I second the amendment just offered. 

Rolla V. Watt: I will put it this way: “Regional Conferences 
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may, in the exercise of the power provided herein, make rules 
or regulations not contrary to or in conflict with any rule or 
regulation made by the General Conference for the government 
and control of the connectional affairs of the Church.” 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I suggest that it be “each Regional 
Conference may,” etc. 

C. M. Bishop: I want to raise the question as to my own 
rights in the presentation of my amendment. We are passing 
the final paragraph of Section 4, but I don’t think the first sec- 
tion has been adopted, and before we get to the final section I 
would like to offer my amendment. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I will second your amendment, but 
wait until we get through on this. 

C. M. Bishop: I am willing if I have my rights. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Brother Watt will read his 
amendment now. 

Rolla V. Watt (reading): “Each Regional Conference may, 
in the exercise of the powers provided herein, make rules or 
regulations not contrary to or in conflict with any rule or regula- 
tion made by the General Conference for the government and 
control,” etc. 

A vote being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

C. M. Bishop: Now, I offer the amendment which was read 
for information a few moments ago to follow the first paragraph 
of Section 4: ‘It shall also have power to receive, own, trans- 
fer, and control educational, benevolent, and charitable institu- 
tions of the Church within its own territory which are not other- 
wise legally provided for, and shall have supervision of all such 
enterprises except those which are owned, controlled, or super- 
vised by some other organic agency of the Church.” That may 
not be worded in the most fluent style, but you can-all see the 
idea. 

Bishop McDowell: It is correct in substance? 

C. M. Bishop: I thank you. That is what I am concerned 
about. It seems to me we have not given the Regional Confer- 
ences the rights they ought to have. It ought to be possible for 
a Regional Conference to undertake the establishment of a hos- 
pital or a series of hospitals or other charitable institutions or 
educational institutions, and this will distinctly provide it may 
do that without interfering with the rights of the Annual Con- 
ferences or groups of Annual Conferences. 

A vote being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I wish to move another very small amend- 
ment. In the last part of the first division of Section 4 it reads: 
“Provided that no new Annual Conference shall be organized 
with less than 14,000 Church members in full connection there- 
with.” I move that we amend that by inserting after the word 
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“organize” the words “in the United States.” As it now reads 
this would stop the organization of an Annual Conference in the 
mission field when that territory has less than 14,000 Church 
members, and we certainly could not afford to leave ourselves 
bound in that way; so that I move to insert after the word “or- 
ganize” the words “in the United States.” 

E. B. Chappell: I raise the question as to whether the organ- 
ization in the mission areas is not provided for elsewhere. I 
think it is. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Clause 5 under the heading of Gen- 
eral Conferences. 

E. B. Chappell: “To define and fix the powers and duties of 
the Regional and Missionary Conferences, including their bound- 
aries.” 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: As we are dealing in this section 
only with Conferences within the jurisdiction of certain Regional 
Conferences the words “in the United States” are necessarily 
implied; but it will tend, I think, to clarify things, because peo- 
ple will not have to reason in regard to it, if the words suggested 
by Dr. Ainsworth are put in. Therefore I take pleasure in 
seconding the amendment. 

Bishop Cooke: I think that is really necessary. I do not 
think they are necessarily implied. The Hawaiian Mission and 
the Alaskan Mission are not within the boundaries of the United 
States, and so other Missions, and therefore it really is necessary 
that we should put in the words here, since we are giving the 
power to the Regional Conferences, because, as Brother Simpson 
has told me, what is not included is excluded as matter of law. 

Bishop Denny: I rise to ask a question in light of the state- 
ment made by Bishop Cooke. I do not know the purport of the 
last decision of the Supreme Court of the United States as to 
the Hawaiians especially, but in order to reach the point that 
Bishop Cooke had in mind I think it might be necessary to say 
“continental United States.” 

W.N. Ainsworth: I recognize the difficulty at that point, since 
it is generally construed that Alaska and Hawaii are in the 
United States, and we would wish to except territory like that 
from this provision, and I shall not object to the language being 
“continental United States. 

Bishop Mouzon: There is another matter which should be 
kept in mind right here. I am quite sure that 14,000 is too large 
a figure. It is certainly too large a figure. I should like to 
inquire how many members are in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New Mexico? 

Edgar Blake: Six thousand. 

Bishop Mouzon: Then it would not be possible to organize a 
Conference in New Mexico. 
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Bishop McDowell: This says: “No new Conference shall be 
organized.” 

Bishop Mouzon: We would have to organize a new one. I 
see the point of what is said, but the figures are too high. There 
are vast territories in the West and in the Northwest where it 
would be impossible to have an Annual Conference of less than 
14,000. I suggest, while I am quite sure that you are moving on 
right lines when you are considering the Church membership 
rather than the number of preachers in the Annual Conference, 
at the same time, on account of those vast spaces out there, it 
might be better to say that no Annual Conference shall be organ- 
ized with less than twenty-five preachers in full connection, and 
that would provide for your Conference out there in territory 
largely mission, but that is not mission. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We cannot take that up 
until Dr. Ainsworth’s amendment is acted upon. If you confine 
this to continental United States, you have one proposition, and 
if you do not, you have an entirely different proposition. 

A. J. Lamar: I do not think Dr. Ainsworth’s amendment is 
exactly clear, because that includes Alaska and leaves out Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 

W. N. Ainsworth: That is a question of interpretation. I 
would not think that Alaska would be a part of continental 
United States. It is not a part of the contiguous territory that 
makes out these United States. But that is purely a question 
upon which there may be a difference of opinion. 

C. B. Spencer: I have run over the membership of the Annual 
Conferences since this motion was introduced by Dr. Ainsworth, 
and I find a large number have less than 14,000. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: If the Doctor will excuse me, I want 
to straighten this matter out. I would suggest to Dr. Ainsworth 
that instead of the words “continental United States” he use the 
words “States of the United States.” 

C. B. Spencer: I fear that I am introducing my remarks at 
the wrong point. If the question before the body is the defini- 
tion of the words “continental United States,” I do not care to 
speak, but I do wish to speak on the question of the 14,000. 

W. N. Ainsworth: That is a question of phraseology, but I 
will accept the suggestion and use the words “States of the 
United States” instead of “continental United States.” 

John F. Goucher: I would like to raise a question. If State- 
hood is granted Alaska, would that change the matter? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: No, sir; it is not carried into the 
future. It is determined by the status existing at the time of its 
adoption. 

Edgar Blake: The only territory affected by this motion is 
Hawaii., We are dealing with the powers of Regional Confer- 
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ences, not Missionary Conferences; and the Regional Confer- 
ences embrace only territory within the States of the United 
States except Alaska and Hawaii. Personally it seems to me 
we are quite safe in saying that the Regional Conferences shall 
not organize any Annual Conferences with less than 14,000, if 
14,000 is the number that you want to fix it at, and then, when 
Hawaii comes up to \the standard fixed by the Constitution, let 
them be recognized as an Annual Conference. Now, the facts 
of the case are that we have fifty-four Regional Conferences 
now in both Churches that have a membership of less than 15,000, 
and now the question is, Do we want to multiply small Confer- 
ences? 

Rolla V. Watt: Are Hawaii and Alaska included in the same 
Conference as Porto Rico is? 

Edgar Blake: No. The reason for that is this, in making 
up all the divisions of the Regional Missionary Conferences 
we followed the generally accepted plan and included in the first 
Eastern Asia, including China, Korea, the Philippine Islands, and 
Malaysia; in the second, Southern Asia, including India and 
Burma; third, Europe, including Africa; fourth, Latin Amer- 
ica, including Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. It seems to me that Porto Rico really belongs 
to Mexico and South America. 

Bishop Hamilton: I introduced this whole business, and I 
think Brother Mouzon has hit upon a plan that will obviate the 
difficulty. It is not a difficulty in the creation of new Confer- 
ences, but it is introducing discrimination between existing Con- 
ferences, because we have Conferences that do not have any such 
number of members, and there is a reason why we should not 
confine it to members. The Methodist Episcopal Church has de- 
termined this matter by membership and ministers, and that is 
the only fair way to come at this matter. It may be because of 
the very remote distances and the ocean between that it is neces- 
sary for us to be directed by the ministers rather than by the 
members, because it may be just as necessary to lok after five 
thousand members as it is to look after 15,000 members; and if 
you can limit the number of ministers sufficiently that come into 
the Annual Conference, then you avoid the matter of discrimi- 
nation. I don’t think it is possible to reach this matter by defin- 
ing continental United States, because you will find Conferences 
continually being created in the new territory and in foreign 
countries, and I think if you direct that it shall be based upon 
ministers instead of so many members we can reach an adjust- 
ment. 

Bishop Mouzon: I did not make a motion, and if you will 
permit me to add a word just here, If I had seen the word 
“new” in here, I would not have said a word. I thought it said 
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no Annual Conference shall be organized, but it said no new 
Annual Conference. Therefore I take back what I said. 

J. W. Van Cleve: I think the matter of organizing new Con- 
ferences— 

Rolla V. Watt: I raise the question of order. The question 
is not the requirement of new Conferences, but the question is 
whether we are going to amend by adding the words “States 
of the United States.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Bishop Hamilton has made 
no motion. 

Rolla V. Watt: He was speaking on the other branch of the 
matter. 

J. W. Van Cleve: There is a very intimate relation between 
the two things. The number of members required to form a new 
Conference might have something to do with the ministers to be 
assigned at the new Conference. I think that they are so related 
that they must in a sense be considered together. If you say 
5,000, we don’t care where you put it; but when you put it at 
14,000, that is a different matter. If the other motion is put, I 
am quite willing for it to be acted upon. 

H. M. Du Bose: This amendment more probably should be 
“continental United States, not including Alaska.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Dr. Ainsworth has ac- 
cepted it “in the States of the United States.” 

H. M. Du Bose: But if Alaska gets in as a State, there would 
still be difficulty. 

A vote being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Edwin M. Randall: I would like to raise a question here in re- 
gard to the application of that. There confronts us the necessity 
under this provision— 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Supreme Court has 
not yet been constituted. This is not the time for interpretation. 

Edwin M. Randall: I was not asking for an interpretation, but 
asking for a question relating to the matter with which we are 
dealing. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Well, everything has been 
voted on. 

Edwin M. Randall: Then, to bring it before the body, I move 
that this paragraph be amended so that it will read: “No new An- 
nual Conference shall be organized in the States of the United 
States with less than twenty-five preachers in full connection.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You mean to substitute 
that for the 14,000? Is there a second to that amendment? 

The amendment was seconded by several. 

F. M. Thomas: I move to substitute for that 10,000 members. 
I lived out in the West a number of years, and 14,000 is entirely 
too high for that section. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Dr. Randall still has the 
floor. 

E. B. Chappell: I second Dr. Thomas’s motion, however. 

Edwin M. Randall: I want to call attention to this, that in car- 
rying out the consolidation it will be necessary for us to unite 
various Conferences now in existence, and they will necessarily 
become new Conferences. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: They will not in law. 

Edwin M. Randall: Do you say that the combining two existing 
Conferences is not making a new Conference? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: No. A new Conference is a Con- 
ference newly arranged for. If you get married, you don’t be- 
come a new Dr. Randall, though you ought to. 

Edwin M. Randall: In view of that legal statement, I will with- 
draw my amendment. 

F. M. Thomas: I move that the section be amended by strik- 
ing out the words “fourteen thousand” and substituting the 
words “ten thousand,” and my reason is this: In the reorganiza- 
tion of American Methodism it will be necessary to create new 
Annual Conferences sometimes out of fragments of Conferences, 
and it ought not to be a matter of the number of preachers, but 
the constituency involved. It is very easy for preachers to trans- 
fer out of a section and make the organization of Annual Con- 
ferences impossible if they desire to prevent the formation of an 
Annual Conference. There are sections out West where it might 
be necessary to gather together the fragments of Annual Con- 
ferences that have been left, and I think 10,000 would be a prop- 
er number to fix as a basis for this fusion. 

W.N. Ainsworth: I wish to renew the amendment withdrawn 
by Dr. Randall. I offer it as a substitute for Dr. Thomas’s mo- 
tion—namely, that no new Annual Conference shall be organ- 
ized in the States of the United States with less than twenty-five 
preachers in full connection. I need not add any remarks to this 
except that I heartily agree with the statement which Bishop 
Mouzon has made two or three different times—namely, that the 
historic basis for the organization of Annual Conferences in 
traveling history is given territory rather than Church member- 
ship. I therefore renew this motion as a substitute for Dr. 
Thomas’s motion. 

Bishop Candler: I appreciate the difficulty the brothers are 
seeking to evade; but I would like to draw attention to a matter 
that seems not to have been thought of, and we had better not 
get out of one difficulty and jump right into another. If you 
put this on the number of preachers, you have two bases for the 
Regional Conferences, one resting on preachers while the other 
rests on membership. I do not know what kind of distinction 
that would be. Then there is another thing to be said. I am not 
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proposing a remedy. I am simply showing it to you so that you 
can devise a remedy. If you get below the proposition in the 
other Conferences, you will give an instrument of power to the 
new that does not belong to the old, and you will have something 
like what we have in the Congress of the United States. Nevada, 
with a tremendous territory, had 102,000 inhabitants in 1915, 
and the votes of the two Senators from that State offset the two 
votes of the Senators from the State of New York, with its 
8,000,000 people. 

Henry Wade Rogers: If you take in Greater New York, we 
have a great many more than that. 

Bishop Candler: And if you take in Greater Atlanta, we have 
2,000,000. I was just simply referring to State lines. Of course 
there is no space between New York and Philadelphia. Now, 
there is a difficulty you meet if you change the spaces. You give 
a vastly enhanced value to one of these smaller Conferences. 

Bishop Candler took the chair as Chairman. 

Bishop Cranston: I have called Bishop Candler to the chair 
because I feel that I should say just a word about the amend- 
ment which is before us, the amendment just passed. It seems 
that there has been quite a general sentiment in the Commission 
looking to the making of membership the basis of representa- 
tion rather than the number of ministers. It is now proposed 
that the Annual Conferences shall be organized on the old basis 
that prevailed in our Church. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): It has existed in both 
Churches. 

Bishop Cranston: That where there are twenty-nine minis- 
ters it can be organized into an Annual Conference. I have pre- 
sided in some of those Conferences when the incentive to become 
an Annual Conference was becoming very strong and when there 
was quite a willingness to have ministers transferred to them so 
as to get the Conference. There is a temptation that sometimes 
goes so far as to ask the transfer of a superannuated man to 
make the number. There is certainly no equity in allowing the 
representation that some of these small Conferences have. They 
give, as has been suggested, to a number of fifty individuals two 
Churches, and that is a number sufficient to change the course of 
legislation on matters in which they are not vitally concerned. I 
can conceive of a situation in the unfolding of the practical re- 
sults of our present deliberations that might become very irri- 
tating. It is too easy for Conferences to multiply the number of 
_ preachers, and the temptation is too great with the ease with 
which the thing could be accomplished for Annual Conferences 
to increase their representation in the General Conference. I 
would not doubt on the other hand if you reduced the member- 
ship to ten thousand as a basis, the calculation last night being 
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taken as correct, you would come out of the General Conference 
increased by this going from 14,000 to 10,000. 

Edgar Blake: No, it does not have that effect. 

Bishop Cranston: Then I am mistaken. 

Bishop McDowell: The ratio would remain at 14,000, but a 
new Conference might be organized at 10,000, and that would 
not change the ratio in the Conference already existing. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: No, but the new Conferences would 
get two representatives to the General Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: Yes. 

Bishop Cranston: Why is not the arrangement satisfactory 
for the general welfare? It may not be so acceptable to the 
brethren in the smaller Conferences to remain a Mission Con- 
ference until they grow to larger proportions, but they have all 
the privileges except the direct representation in the General 
Conference and are allowed in the Mission Conference now to 
vote upon the election of delegates to ,the General Conference 
to which they belong. I really believe this time, when you are 
proposing to reorganize our Church, is not the time to be working 
overtime over the basis we have had in the past. 

J. F. Goucher: This is a much broader question than may 
appear on the face of it. In 1812, when the first delegated 
General Conference met, it was chosen on the basis of a ministe- 
rial representation. Previous to that time the preachers were the 
Church, in their own thinking at least. Laymen took compara- 
tively little interest in the Church matters and were expected to 
give very little time to its affairs. Even at that time, however, 
there was a growing feeling that the laymen were an integral 
part of the Church and should have definite representation in its 
direction. But there has been a great democratizing process 
going on through the intervening decades. This is having tre- 
mendous emphasis at the present time not only in Europe, but in 
America. It has come to be recognized in matters of State and 
in matters of the Church. The numerical strength of the laity 
as a basis of representation is not only in the direction of the 
trend of the times, but is an embodiment of a principle which 
the Church has already put on record. It only gives a fuller 
and more official recognition of the fact that laymen are an 
integral part of the Church, a most important part of the Church, 
and should have representation in its councils according to their 
strength and importance. Now, if we look at the working of the 
plan as it is, we find it is peculiar and unjust. The multiplying 
of Conferences to increase representation which has been hinted 
at as possible has actually occurred, not once or twice, but re- 
peatedly, and Conferences which were not entitled to four or 
six delegates have thereby secured the enlarged number. In 
consequence there is an undue proportion of a small and weak 
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with a large and disproportionate number of delegates in the 
General Conference. There are thirteen Conferences in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with twenty-six General Confer- 
ence delegates, and they have an aggregate of only 84,506 mem- 
bers. There are two Conferences with 211,148 members and 
only twenty-six delegates. Another five Conferences have twenty 
delegates and only 56,825 members, while there is a single Con- 
ference with 707,000 members and only twelve delegates, and 
there is a Conference with 441,000 members and only fourteen 
delegates. These illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely. — 
The fact is, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, eleven per cent 
of the members have twenty per cent of the delegates in the 
General Conference because representation is on the ministerial 
basis. A similar condition exists in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. There is another important question involved. 
That is this: I do not speak of piety nor of devotion nor of zeal for 
righteousness, nor of personal sacrifice; but I do say that the en- 
vironment of these small Conferences usually is such as to make 
it necessary for the pastors to struggle so tremendously hard 
with their local problems that they have no time to lift up their 
eyes and behold the fields beyond, white already to harvest. In 
other words, frequently they are characterized by intenseness and 
provincialism. We are not planning for a General Conference in 
which, as in former times, when the General Conference did all 
the legislating, local and otherwise, it may be necessary to have a 
large representation from each particular area to guard local in- 
terests. We are planning for a General Conference having to do 
only with general connectional legislation. Therefore we espe- 
cially need men of broadest vision. There is another matter en- 
tering into this problem of the ministerial basis. In many of 
these areas a person has a little patch of ground or a little busi- 
ness of some kind, and they give him $200 or $300 a year or less, 
and he takes charge of a hundred people or less, sometimes only 
twenty or thirty. His zeal is to be commended. He is called a 
regular preacher, but he has a mere handful of people in his 
care and is giving only a part of his time to the ministry. Yet 
he is a member of the General Conference and is an offset as a 
pastor in the basis of representation to a pastor with two thou- 
sand members, more or less, and who of necessity is looking upon 
a broad horizon and adjusting his ministry to the world problems. 
In the present plan of the ministerial basis there is more than 
one manifest injustice. If there were a purpose to take the 
slightest advantage of the administration of these local areas, it 
would be a different proposition; but as the General Conference 
is to deal with world problems solely, it should be predominantly 
composed of delegates with world vision. I think it is of the 
first importance that as we have provided for local legislation in 
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the regional areas by Regional Conferences, so we ought to say 
that the members of the General Conference, whose chosen func- 
tion, whose sole function is legislation for the connectional inter- 
est, should come from the class with the largest horizon and 
who are most vitally related through knowledge of, interest in, 
and cooperation with the great world movements. As Regional 
Missionary Conferences will have so small a number, the basis 
of membership, and as the work they must represent will be so 
scattered, and as they will of necessity include a great many 
appointments with a comparatively small membership, it will 
make it very difficult to procure a satisfactory representation 
upon the basis of fourteen thousand members, and the represen- 
tation may not be as widely diffused as necessities would seem 
to require. I would like to see the determination of the repre- 
sentation for the Regional Missionary Conferences placed in the 
hands of the General Conference and let the Regional Missionary 
Conference, under regulations determined by the General Confer- 
ence, elect its delegates to the General Conference. As the Re- 
gional Missionary Conferences will include many diverse, wide- 
ly-scattered, but partially developed units, I would prefer to see 
the Regional Missionary Conferences elect their delegates to the 
General Conference, so that they may select from time to time 
such delegates as may be an adequate representation of the diver- 
gent interests and scattered localities rather than have the choice 
be upon the basis of fourteen thousand members elected by the 
strange Conference. You have heard that some of these smaller 
appointments have special need for representation. That is 
accentuated when you go into a country with diverse languages 
and dialects—for instance, China, Japan, the Philippines, and 
Malaysia. There will be Regional Missionary Conferences there 
where the fourteen-thousand-members plan would not give as 
just and so°adequate representation as there would be if the 
Regional Missionary Conferences should elect a stated number, 
having due regard to a representation of the diverse interests 
included in that area. Therefore I would like to see this item 
stricken out for the present where it refers to the Regional Mis- 
sionary Conferences and simply vote upon so much as deals with 
Regional Conferences; then when we get through with the de- 
tails of the Regional Conference, we can come back and insert 
whatever method of procedure is determined upon for the Re- 
gional Missionary Conferences. 

Edwin M. Randall: I wish to direct attention to this fact: 
that the disparity in the representation between the smaller Con- 
ferences and the larger Conferences, to which Dr. Goucher has 
called attention, is not due to the fact that representation has 
been based upon the representation of the ministers to the An- 
nual Conference, but upon the fact that the membership required 
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for the organization of the Conference is below that required 
for representation in the General Conference. That will be true 
whether the basis for the organization of the General Conference 
and the representation in the General Conference is upon the 
number of ministers or the number of the membership. If it 
requires 10,000 members to organize an Annual Conference, and 
if the membership for representation in the General Conference 
shall be above that, which I think it will be— 

Edgar Blake: Fourteen thousand. 

Edwin M. Randall: Then every Conference organized with 
a membership of ten thousand will be entitled to representation 
in the General Conference, although it is four thousand short of 
the usual basis of representation, which will give a smaller Con- 
ference representation in excess of their relative membership. 
The argument that is presented would be an argument against 
organizing a Conference with a membership below that required 
in the General Conference. The same possible danger exists in 
both cases. It gives me great pleasure to agree with Dr. Goucher 
when I can in his insistence that the General Conference ought 
to draw men into its membership with the largest horizon, and I 
want to say that the horizon is bigger from the great mountains 
and plains of the West than it is the canyons of New York City, 
and that in these great and growing fields where the constructive 
work of the Church is being done and where we are laying foun- 
dations for bigger things in the future as we are in the West, 
and particularly in the Northwest, where about Puget Sound we 
are laying the foundation for the center of a population which 
will make the New Yorker feel small when he comes out there. 

J. F. Goucher: You won’t be there then. 

Edwin M. Randall: No, sir; but we are laying the founda- 
tion for it. But let that pass. Our Church in the Western fields 
and our Church in the men we have in the mission fields abroad 
have not only able men of superior quality, but have placed 
them under conditions most favorable for largeness of vision, 
and in those fields the Church has developed some of its most 
magnificent leaders. Furthermore, in fields of that sort, where, 
necessarily, because of the meagerness of the population of the 
country, the individual Churches must have smaller membership 
than in the larger cities—and that is true of all rural districts, 
no matter whether in the older parts, where the average mem- 
bership of the individual Church is less than in the large cities 
—the interests of the administration and the exigencies of the 
cases that call for General Conference attention have standing in 
the General Conference, are relatively in excess of those in the 
more congested places, where the average congregation is larger, 
and therefore I believe it is a just basis of representation that 

22 
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would permit the weaker young Conference to have a representa- 
tion a little in disproportion to its membership. 

Bishop Hamilton: There are difficulties on both sides, and I 
have a case on hand since I have come here. But let us go 
back. We have now, say, one-eighth of the entire membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church that is in the State of Ohio. 
If we had proceeded upon this basis originally, you would never 
have had any representation in the General Conference from ter- 
ritories that needed representation, and we would never create 
any opportunity for revision in certain fields that we would not 
otherwise know about if we didn’t have some representation over 
there. Do you know that the great struggle is on here for pro- 
hibition, and we are away off to one side where the temperance 
societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church obtain no heed? Is 
it not possible for us to use influence to get a little money from 
that temperance society to combat the money from New York, 
helping the other side? If you centralize on numbers, you may 
have three-fourths of your representation, if there should happen 
to come that number, in the State of Ohio, and all the extension 
of the Church in foreign fields would not have any representa- 
tion. The idea that Brother Goucher has here, that there is no 
vision except where there is a big crowd, is a wonderful mistake. 
I have been over the world where I saw people on the outside 
that happened to know more than those on the inside who were 
shut up on the inside and couldn’t see outside. Dr. Fairburn 
said it is infinitely more important for Englishmen to come to 
America than for Americans to go to England, because when a 
young couple marry and go to a foreign field they carry some- 
thing with them to know something about. It won’t do to leave 
all the new world that we expect to conquer without represen- 
tation at all. I see the difficulty of it, but somehow or other you 
can reach it so that you will not tie up the Mission Conferences 
in foreign fields or in this country where we have such immense 
territory as in Alaska. You must look at this matter with a 

‘broader vision. You can’t sit down in New York or Baltimore 
and look out and not see the rest of the country. There are 
difficulties in both directions, but the way the Church has grown 
in foreign fields is by representation through ministers. Lastly, 
I have never yet known that the vast large fields with limited 
representation and new men have ever influenced legislation in 
the General Conference to any great extent. That has always 
been done, when done, by men of long experience representing 
larger territories with great wealth and institutions that have 
gone out from the center, but those men do have representation 
and can appeal to you just as this brother from Porto Rico can 
say: “We are so far off, and you won’t help us.” 

Edgar Blake: May we have the motion before us stated? 
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Secretary Thomas: Dr. Randall first withdrew his motion, and 
then F. M. Thomas moved to substitute the words for “fourteen 
thousand” “ten thousand.” Dr. Ainsworth renewed Dr. Ran- 
dall’s motion that no new Annual Conference should be organ- 
ized unless there were twenty-five ministers in full connection 
therewith. 

Edgar Blake: Our confusion arises in part from our trying 
to settle the principle and a lot of details at the same time, and 
it is a rather difficult thing to do. It appears to me that the 
question we should settle first is whether the standard required 
for the organization of the Annual Conference should be based 
on a certain membership or ministerial membership, and then we 
can settle the details later. If the motion is in order, I move 
that it be the sense of the Joint Commission that the standard 
required for the organization of an Annual Conference be based 
on a certain membership. 

The motion was seconded by several. 

F. M. Thomas: I withdraw my amendment for the present. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I will withdraw mine. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Then the motion of Dr. 
Blake is before the house. 

F. M. Thomas: This is to be confined to the United States? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

F. M. Thomas: I am satisfied that a certain membership should 
be the basis for forming new Conferences, and especially does 
this apply to the West. The ministerial element in the West is 
more or less shifting, especially in the representation of the 
Church, South. The other, population, is fixed and definite and 
does not change. If you make it ministerial, there will always 
be the ambition to create a false basis for representation; but if 
you make it membership, there will be that just and righteous 
ambition to increase the membership to a point where it shall be 
sufficient to have representation in the law-making body of the 
Church, and there is no question but that the modern trend is 
toward the people and not toward ministerial representation. 

A vote being taken on the motion of Dr. Blake, the same was 
carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now, I understand other 
motions were withdrawn. Now, shall they be introduced as be- 
fore? 

John M. Moore: I renew Brother Thomas’s motion that the 
membership shall be fixed at 10,000 instead of 14,000. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was lost. 

Edgar Blake: I move that we approve the paragraph as it 
stands now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now the question is upon 
the whole Section No. 4. 
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A vote being taken, the section was approved. 
Edgar Blake: Now turn to “Meetings.” Section 4 reads: 


Each Regional Conference shall meet on the first Wednesday of May, 
1920, and thereafter on the same day and month every second year at 
such place as the Regional Conference may determine. 
~<Special session of a Regional Conference shall be convened by the 
‘bishops of its jurisdiction whenever a majority of the Annual Conferences 
of the jurisdiction shall request such special session. 


Now, we offer for the wholesof that the following: 


Each Regional Conference shall meet for organization immediately 
succeeding the organization of the General Conference and at such other 
times and places as the Regional Conference itself shall determine. 


I move its approval. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Edgar Blake: You have just now adopted the section on 
“Meetings,” which should be marked Section 5. Now pass on 
to the section marked “Presiding Officers,’ which should be 
Section 7, and this remains without change. Then Section 7, 
which should be changed to Section 8, is stricken out and for 
that is substituted the following: 


Section 8. All other matters of procedure shall be governed by such 
rules and regulations as the Regional Conference shall from time to time 
prescribe. 


The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): My attention is called to 
the fact that we haven’t acted on 6 and 7. 

Edgar Blake: No; and I will move the approval of No. 6, 
affecting bishops. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Edgar Blake: Now, Section 7, in reference to the Regional 
Conference, is as follows: 


Whenever a Regional Conference is in session it shall require the 
presence of two-thirds of the whole number of delegates to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, but a less number may take a 
recess or adjourn from day to day or approve the journal at the final 
session of the Regional Conference. 


I move the approval of that. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Bishop Denny: I ask unanimous consent that “the bishops” 
shall be “these bishops.” Otherwise it might be open to the in- 
terpretation that it was the bishops from the whole Church and 
not from this particular region. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Why not say “said bishops” ? 

Bishop Denny: I don’t like that word “said”; but I am sorry 
that I can’t get what I want, and I will accept the word “said” 
instead of “these.” 
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By unanimous consent the change was made. 

Edgar Blake: Now I move the adoption of the new Section 8. 

E. C. Reeves: I offer an amendment “not in conflict with any 
other provision of this Constitution,” so that it will read: “All 
other matters of procedure shall be governed by such rules and 
regulations as the Regional Conference shall from time to time 
prescribe not in conflict with any other provision of this Con- 
stitution.” Because this is constitutional law; and if you adopt 
it you give the Regional Conference the right to make any regu- 
lations. 

Rolla V. Watt: What is the necessity for that, in view of the 
restriction we have? 

Edgar Blake: A reading of the two will clearly indicate. 
Read that section beginning “Subject to.” 

J. W. Van Cleve: I think that is quite the thing. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Why is not that provided for by the 
last paragraph in Section 4 already adopted, that no Regional 
Conference shall make any rule or regulation contrary to or in 
conflict with any rule made by any General Conference, etc.? 

E. C. Reeves: Why is not this as forcible as the other? 

Henry Wade Rogers: What is the necessity of this, in view 
of the fact that we passed the other? 

E. C. Reeves: There won’t be any question. 

Bishop Cooke: The point is, though, that the other had been 
adopted. 

A. J. Nast: The other has reference to the distinct powers in 
Section No. 4, and this is as to the general condition. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: It only relates to procedure and 
nothing else. 

E. C. Reeves: All right, I will withdraw my motion. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): The question is on the 
approval of Section 8. 

A vote being taken, the section was approved. 

Edgar Blake: Now, shall we go back and take up Section 1, 
which defines the bounds of the Regional Conferences? 

W. N. Ainsworth: I move that we proceed to finish these 
special matters that were referred to the Committee. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Edgar Blake: Then turn to Article 6. May I ask the atten- 
tion of the Committee to one direction? Read the old Article 6. 
That should be stricken out and the following substituted there- 
for: 


The General Conference shall be. composed of one ministerial and one 
lay delegate from each Regional Conference and Missionary Regional 
Conference for each fourteen thousand Church members in full connection 
therewith or fraction of two-thirds thereof, provided that each Regional 
Jurisdiction shall be entitled to at least one hundred ministerial and lay 
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delegates in equal numbers in the first session of the General Conference. 
The numerical basis of representation may be changed by the General 
Conference, provided that the General Conference shall be composed of 
not less than six hundred nor more than eight hundred ministerial and 
lay delegates in equal numbers. 

The number of delegates to which a Regional Conference is entitled 
shall be apportioned among and elected by the several Annual Confer- 
ences of the jurisdiction on the basis of the number of Church members 
in full connection therewith, provided that each Annual Conference shall 
be entitled to at least one ministerial and one lay delegate. 


Rolla V. Watt: I move the adoption of that. 

F. M. Thomas: I call your attention to the fact that you 
have made as a basis one ministerial delegate from each Mission- 
ary or Regional Conference for 14,000 or a fraction of two-thirds 
thereof. You allow representation in the General Conference for 
a membership of about 10,000, but you will not allow a new Con- 
ference to be organized unless it has 14,000 members. That is 
manifestly unjust. In the second place, under the present rule 
neither New Mexico nor Arizona with their combined member- 
ship could be represented in the General Conference because you 
could not organize unless you call that an old Conference. You 
allow an old Conference with about 10,000 representation in the 
General Conference, and will not allow a new one to be organized 
unless it has 14,000. 

John F. Goucher: In your Church you allow your old minis- 
ters to smoke, but you don’t allow your new ones to smoke. 

Edgar Blake: This applies only to the first session of the 
General Conference. We provide later that the General Confer- 
ence may change this basis from time to time, provided that it 
shall not consist of less than 600 nor more than 800. Now, in 
view of the fact that the membership of the reorganized Church 
will probably increase at the rate of 800,000 to 1,000,000 every 
quadrennium, that will necessitate a rising numerical basis of 
representation continually, and we shall overcome the difficulty 
which Dr. Thomas refers to. 

F..M. Thomas: As the extension is going on now, the effete 
East will keep ahead of the vigorous West. 

Edgar Blake: It is a good thing to keep facts within our 
view. One member has told how a certain section of the North- 
west is developing at a tremendous rate and will soon surpass 
New York. 

Edwin M. Randall: Not before we organize. ; 

Edgar Blake: I am glad to know that. In the particular area 
from which the member comes every Annual Conference de- 
creased its membership except one, and that was Alaska. 

Edwin M. Randall: Our decrease was due to the fact that 
the greatest Church in our Conference cut one-third of its 
members off its books. 
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Edgar Blake: There was a decrease in nearly every Confer- 
ence. 

David G. Downey: I want to make a little inquiry in regard 
to this basis of representation. Is it the purpose of the Com- 
mission that the Missionary Regional Conference shall be on 
the same basis of membership for representation, 14,000, as 
the Conferences in the United States? A little while ago we 
specified that the basis for the organization in the new Con- 
ferences within the space of the United States should be 14,- 
000. Now, here we are making the basis of representation in 
the Missionary Regional Conferences the same, 14,000. I am 
not discussing the matter, but I just wanted to know what 
was the purpose in mind. 

Edgar Blake: I may say with reference to that that the 
Committee did not consider the limitations of the membership 
necessary for the organization of the Annual Conference, re- 
stricting that to the United States: It was not discussed as 
I now recall. We provide in this that the basis for representa- 
tion in the General Conference shall be the same both in the 
Regional and in the Missionary Regional Jurisdiction. 

David G. Downey: I simply call attention to the fact that 
at one place we seem to make a difference between the Mis- 
sionary and the Regional. I also assume that while we have 
voted concerning representation from the Missionary Region- 
al Conferences, the whole question of Regional Conferences 
is still to be decided upon. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Inasmuch as this is only a provi- 
sion for the first annual session, when so vast an amount of 
legislation will be necessary for the Missionary Regional Con- 
ferences as well as the Conferences in the United States, it 
seems to me they ought to have a pretty full representation 
in that session; and this applies only to that session. After 
that that matter will be so important that the General Confer- 
ence may and can make representation as it pleases. 

John F. Goucher: As the Regional Missionary Conferences 
are so small in number as to the basis of membership and as 
they are so much scattered that there will of necessity be a 
great many comparatively small appointments, it will make it 
very difficult to pursue a representation upon the basis of 
14,000 members, and that representation will not be as widely 
diffused as the necessity would seem to require. I would like 
to see the basis of representation of the Regional Missionary 
Conferences put into the hands of the General Conference it- 
self and that the Regional Missionary Conference should elect 
a certain number of members to represent it in the General 
Conference. I do not know whether I make myself clear or 
not. You have heard that some of these smaller appointments 
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have special need for representation. That is accentuated 
when you come to consider their diverse interests, such as 
China and Japan and the Philippines and Malaysia. There 
will be Regional Missionary Conferences where to require 
14,000 members as a basis of representation would not be as 
adequate and just a representation of that regional missionary 
area as it would be for the Regional Missionary Conference 
to elect a stated number, having due regard to the representa- 
tion of the diverse interests included in that area. Therefore 
I would like to see this stricken out by the President where 
it refers to the Regional Missionary Conferences. Simply 
vote upon it as conferring upon the Regional Conferences, 
and then when we get through the details we could come back 
and insert whatever method of procedure is determined upon. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): Do you make that as a 
motion? 

John F. Goucher: Yes. 

Edgar Blake: I do not doubt that we shall take that item 
up later. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): We feel in our Church 
that a most delicate situation will arise in Europe, and we 
want to hold our members in all those belligerent countries. I 
believe that one-third of our membership in Europe is German. 

A. J. Nast: At least that or more. 

Bishop Hamilton: Now, you can see that unless this obtains 
you will have at the close of the war a very delicate and diffi- 
cult and almost impossible situation to represent all these dif- 
ferent countries and hold them together. 

Edgar Blake: We are not discussing that. We are passing 
over that. 

Bishop Hamilton: No, sir. There is a motion. 

John F. Goucher: That we strike out the words “or mis- 
sionary regions.” 

E. B. Chappell: Why not leave off the entire second para- 
graph? 

Edgar Blake: Dr. Goucher’s motion is that we defer consid- 
eration of the relation of the Missionary Regional Conferences 
if there is no objection to that. 

John F. Goucher: That is it. 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

Edgar Blake: Now I move the adoption of the first para- 
graph. 
gee motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried. 

J. W. Van Cleve: I want to ask a question. It has been re- 
peatedly stated that this holds good only for the first Confer- 
ence. I do not find it so provided. Does that depend upon the 
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fact that the first General Conference has power to do any- 
thing it wants? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Yes. 

Edgar Blake (reading) : 


The number of delegates to which a Regional Conference is entitled 
shall be apportioned among and elected by the several Annual Confer- 
ences of the jurisdiction on the basis of the number of Church members 
in full connection therewith, provided that each Annual Conference shall 
be entitled to at least one ministerial and one lay delegate. 

Rolla V. Watt: What is the reason for saying that the num- 
ber of delegates to which a Regional Conference is entitled 
shall be apportioned among and elected by the several Annual 
Conferences? 

Edgar Blake: Because in the first paragraph we simply ap- 

portion the number of delegates to which the Regional Con- 
_ ferences shall be entitled on the basis of 14,000 members with- 
in the Regional Conferences. Then we provide that the num- 
ber of delegates to which the Regional Conferences shall be 
entitled shall be apportioned among and elected by the Annual 
Conferences. The delegates are not to be elected by the Re- 
gional Conferences, but by the Annual Conference. 

A. J. Nast: I would like to move, as we did in the preceding 
paragraph, to postpone consideration of that part on mission- 
ary regions. 

J. W. Van Cleve: There is a question I have not heard an- 
swered as to the provision that ministerial delegates shall be 
elected by the ministerial members. 

Edgar Blake: That will immediately follow. 

Bishop Denny: I would like to ask right here, so that it may 
be clearly understood, just what apportionment of the dele- 
gates there will be to the different Regional Conferences un- 
der this section we are about to adopt. I have had placed in 
my hands a set of figures the accuracy of which I do not guar- 
antee. We are to have, I understood from Dr. Blake, about 
748 members of the General Conference. Is that correct, Doc- 
tor? 

Edgar Blake: Yes—that is, on the basis of the returns for 
IQ15, including probationers. Probationers are not now in- 
cluded in the basis of representation. 

Bishop Denny: But with 100 at least from each Regional 
Conference, that would change the proportion. 

Edgar Blake: I don’t quite catch your point. 

Bishop Denny: There would be at least 100 delegates from 
each Regional Conference. 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

Bishop Denny: Now, taking these additions through the 
country, it would make very little difference in the proportion- 
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ate representation that would come out as the result. Here is 
the point in my mind. I think a clear statement would-show 
that two-thirds of the total number would amount to 474, and 
the delegations now from the territory of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church would have 398, which would put them within 
seventy-six of two-thirds of the General Conference, not in- 
cluding the representations to come from the foreign-speaking 
Conferences in the country. How many the delegates in these 
foreign Conferences in this country would make I do not 
know, but it comes perilously near putting our branch of the 
Church in the reorganized Church in the position of having a 
trifle less than one-third of the delegations to the General 
Conference. Is that the purpose? I simply raise the question. 

Bishop McDowell: Bishop Denny a moment ago brought to 
my notice this query which he has now brought to the notice 
of the Joint Commission. I have not done any of this figuring 
myself for reasons that are well understood. I am not strong 
on this kind of work. I immediately asked Dr. Blake to take 
account of this question which Bishop Denny has raised, and 
I give the public assurance to Bishop Denny which I gave to 
him privately, with an addition to it. The public assurance 
is that no final vote is to be taken upon this matter with any 
numerical injustice or inequality to our brethren of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, as we must now refer to them. 
Furthermore, I give the public assurance, in response to his 
question, that we thought we were exactly preserving the nu- 
merical fairness and equity in the situation, and I appeal to 
Dr. Chappell and Dr. Hyer if that is not true; and if it trans- 
pires that an error has been made in the calculation so that in 
the first General Conference there would be this palpable in- 
justice, of course we must make such revision as will be neces- 
sary to correct that palpable injustice and to protect the 
brethren of the Church, South, from the operation of figures 
if they work any injustice. I make that statement, and Mr. 
Simpson and the other members of the Committee are in full 
harmony with me, I know. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: They are. 

Edgar Blake: Certainly. 

Bishop McDowell: Now, instead of discussing on the basis 
of what we don’t know, we should regard that as held in abey- 
ance and refer it back to a couple of expert figurers to see how 
this matter works out. 

A. J. Lamar: I want to ask Mr. McDowell a question. 

Bishop McDowell: Certainly. 

A. J. Lamar: Don’t you think all this difficulty would be 
easily obviated, even if the facts are as Bishop Denny has 
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stated, by substituting three-fourths for two-thirds wherever 
the action of the Regional Conference has to be approved and 
confirmed by the General Conference? 

Edgar Blake: We have not got that far. 

Bishop Cranston: I wanted to call attention to it while it 
was in my mind. 

Edgar Blake: Now, I move the adoption of the part read- 
ing: “The ministerial delegates shall be elected by the minis- 
terial members of the Annual Conference, and the lay dele- 
gates shall be elected by the lay members of the Annual Con- 
ference.” 

This motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake (reading: 

(2) Ministerial delegates to the General Conference shall be at least ~ 
twenty-five years of age and shall have been members of an Annual 
Conference for at least four years, and at the time of their election and 


at the time of the session of the General Conference shall be members of 
the Annual Conference which elected them. 


The motion was seconded. 

Bishop Denny: From what time do you calculate member- 
ship—admission on trial or full connection? 

Bishop McDowell: Full connection. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): We never recognize a 
man as a member until full connection. 

A vote being taken, the second paragraph was approved. 

Edgar Blake: The third paragraph reads as follows: 

(3) Lay delegates shall be at least twenty-five years of age and shall 
have been members of the Methodist Church for at least five years, and 
at the time of their election and at the time of the session of the General 


Conference shall be members of a pastoral charge within the bounds of 
the Annual Conference which elected them. 


I move its approval. 

Bishop McDowell: I would not like to offer an opinion off- 
hand on that. All I am anxious about, and all we are anxious 
about, is that any palpable unfairness shall be corrected by 
whatever process is necessary. I suggest, therefore, that it be 
referred to a couple of the brethren skillful in the matter of 
figuring, to see just what is necessary to be corrected. 

A. J. Lamar: I was making the suggestion. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Would it not be well, in order to 
bring it into concrete form, that it be referred to Brother La- 
mar and Brother Blake to make that investigation? 

A. J. Lamar: I hope not.. I am tired; I am not in a condi- 
tion to figure. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Some of the rest of us are very 
tired too. We have been up considerably at night. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): We will take a vote on 
the motion. 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

Bishop Denny: Dr. Lamar has been greatly burdened in a 
way that none of the rest of us has been. He is looking after 
all the financial matters for our side. If the Commission will 
allow Bishop Candler to make a suggestion of the one to do 
the figuring, it would be satisfactory. 

A. J. Lamar: Bishop Candler will not be here. Let us name 
a man right here. I think we had better. 

Dr. Blake: I think it would be an advantage to have some 
one on this committee who has been associated in the work of 
our Committee from the beginning. We have several repre- 
sentatives from the Southern Church on there—Dr. Chappell 
and Dr. Hyer. They have been giving it very good attention. 

A. J. Lamar: Substitute Dr. Chappell for me. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): One at a time, gentle- 
men. Some one nominates Dr. Chappell to be on this com- 
mittee in place of Brother Lamar. Is that agreed to? 

It was unanimously agreed to. 

Edgar Blake: Now I move the tentative approval of the sec- 
ond paragraph. 

Bishop Cranston: I have heard it said that the figures have 
changed considerably since 1915 and will change more before 
the Constitution is voted upon. You may eliminate the proba- 
tioners from your count; but other things may more than off- 
set the number of probationers, and you may find whatever 
figures you make as a basis will prove misleading when you 
come to the time of organization, and it would be safer to 
adopt the fraction three-fourths than to depend upon figures 
for insuring equity. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried. 

Edgar Blake: The fourth paragraph reads: 


(4) Each Annual Conference may elect reserve ministerial and lay 
delegates, not exceeding three each and not exceeding the number of its 
delegates. 


I move its approval. 

The motion was seconded. 

Bishop Denny: I think it is better to strike out “not exceed- 
ing three each.” I think it should be “not exceeding the num- 
per of its delegates.” It is hardly right to elect more lay dele- 
gates than ministerial. Why do you say “not exceeding three 
each”? 

Edgar Blake: If the Annual Conference has less than three, 
they cannot elect more than that many delegates. 
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Bishop Denny: All right. I think it is covered. 

A vote being taken, the motion to approve Section 4 was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: Section 5 reads as follows: 


The General Conference shall be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its own members. 


I move its approval. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried. 
_ Edgar Blake: Now turn to the section on powers, Subsec- 
tion 7: 

To define and fix the privileges, powers, and duties of the episcopacy, 


to fix the number of bishops to be elected by each of the several Regional 
Conferences, and to retire the same. 


Then we add: 


Provided that it shall require a two-thirds vote to retire a bishop with- 
out the concurrence of the Regional Conference in which his official resi- 
dence is fixed. 

Bishop Cooke: I wish to amend. The first amendmient is 
not material. Strike out the word “by” and insert the word 
“from” in the second line. 

Edgar Blake: That matter was considered in the Committee, 
and it was decided that it should be “by” rather than “from.” 
For instance, Regional Conference No. I may see fit to elect 
a bishop outside of its jurisdiction from Regional Conference 
Nos: : 

Bishop Cooke: All right. The second amendment is, I de- 
sire to insert after the word “that” in the fourth line the fol- 
lowing: “Any bishop may be assigned by the general super- 
intendent to any Annual Conference for presidential supervi- 
sion, provided that the majority of the resident bishops of the 
jurisdiction to which said bishop is assigned shall not object 
to said assignment.” 

David G. Downey: Why not say, “shall agree to said as- 
signment”’? 

Bishop Cooke: There is a reason in that. 

Bishop McDowell: That is only a matter of editing. 

C. M. Bishop: “Provided that a majority of the resident 
bishops of the jurisdiction to which said bishop is assigned 
shall concur in said assignment.” I offer that. 

Edgar Blake: We accept that. 

Bishop Cooke: Another amendment I would like to offer. 
After the word “and” in line second from the bottom insert 
“all the Regional Conferences to which.” 

Edgar Blake: We had that in and struck it out because we 
didn’t want it repeated. 
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Bishop Cooke: All right. 

Bishop Cranston: I want to inquire of the Committee if this 
proviso contemplates that the consent of the regional dele- 
gates shall be secured at the seat of the General Conference, 
or does it depend on the regional action or process? 

Bishop McDowell: It is a process that can only take place 
at the seat of the General Conference. It would, therefore, 
inevitably require that the Regional Conference which would — 
be there present should act at that time and place. Otherwise 
it could not be done. 

Bishop Cranston: How are these two things related—the ~ 
consent of the resident bishops in the Regional Conference and 
the consent of the delegates? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That relates to a different matter. 

Bishop Cranston: You require both? 

Bishop McDowell: No. Let me explain. The first para- 
graph relates to the assignment for residential purposes; and 
this provides that the General Conference shall have power to 
assign the bishop to a residence within any jurisdiction, with 
the consent of the delegates of the Regional Conference from 
which he is taken and to which he is sent. 

A. J. Lamar: I wish to propose an amendment which will 
not be accepted, but which is important. I propose to amend 
by striking out the words “and to retire the same.” 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: You want to strike out simply “and 
to retire.” “The same” applied to the other two. 

A. J. Lamar: I want to strike out the word “retire,” and I 
want to give the reasons for proposing that amendment. I 
am fully convinced that the question of retirement should be 
in the hands of the people who know the man and who have | 
elected him to office. I think the very same reason and every 
reason which requires that the Regional Conference shall make 
the bishop demand that the retirement of that bishop shall be 
in the same hands. His labors are largely among them. They 
are the people who know him and who know the character of 
his work, and they are the people that are best fitted to decide 
upon whether he is an effective man or whether he should be 
retired. I would be utterly unwilling to take a bishop from 
the region in which I will fail as an itinerant preacher and 
leave the question of his retirement to a body of men in Maine 
or California or Texas who have had no experience whatever 
with that bishop and who know nothing of the character of the 
man or the character of his work. The people who are ac- 
quainted with him are the people with whom he has labored 
and the same people who elected him as a fit man for bishop 
and put their seal of approval upon him, and they are the peo- 
ple who should deal with the question of his retirement. 
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Edgar Blake: I simply want to call attention to this: The 
point made by Dr. Lamar is that the men who elect him should 
be the ones to retire him. I desire to call attention to this . 
fact, that we have made provision for the possible assignment 
of a bishop elected by one jurisdiction to service in another 
jurisdiction, providing that the delegates at the Regional Con-7 
ference from which he is to be taken concur in said assign- 
ment. That would mean that a bishop might be elected by 
Region No. 1 and in some subsequent quadrennium might be 
assigned for residential supervision to Region No. 3. Now, 
on the point that you have made would you have that bishop 
come back to No. 1 for retirement, or would you have his con- 
nection determined by the action of Region No. 3? I assume 
you would want his retirement to depend on the action of the 
region in which he is serving. 

A. J. Lamar: I would have to answer by a statement which 
does not answer it and yet does. The statement is this: You 
are dealing with exceptions to the rule. My motion deals 
with the rule. Asa rule that transfer will not be. There will 
be more bishops remaining in the regions from which elected 
than transferred from one to another. 

Edgar Blake: The rule must cover all cases. Now, if retire- 
ment depended upon the action of the delegation that elected 
him, then the desire for retirement would be by those who 
know the bishop best, those whom he has served, provided he 
chances to be in another region. Now, there is another reason. 
I think there is a serious objection— 

Bishop Mouzon: If Brother Blake will be kind enough to 
let me offer an amendment, I think I can clarify the situation. 

Edgar Blake: All right. 

Bishop Mouzon: Amend by adding the following: “Provid- 
ed that no bishop shall be retired without the concurrence of 
the Regional Conference in which he resides at the time. 

The amendment was seconded. 

Edgar Blake: Again, if a bishop is to be retired by the Re- 
gional Conference he is serving at the time of retirement, and 
by its action alone, that would make it possible in the case 
of a regional delegation of one hundred men for sixty-seven 
men to retire that bishop. 

Bishop Mouzon: You misunderstand. 

Edgar Blake: I am discussing the motion made by my dis- 
tinguished friend Dr. Lamar. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): The amendment is be- 
fore us by common consent, but Dr. Blake is discussing the 
whole question. 

Bishop Mouzon: This is a substitute for Dr, Lamar’s amend- 
ment and has been seconded. 
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Dr. Lamar: I raise the point of order that it is out of order 
to offer a substitute for the amendment which has been offered 
and upon which the member has the floor. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): That is right. There is 
another matter involved here. I have known all along that 
this matter has been passed and approved; and if you want 
strictly to keep parliamentary usage, you will have to recon- 
sider. 

Bishop Denny: I beg pardon, but we have not voted on this. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton) : In another place. 

F. M. Thomas: That clause was voted on in the first part of 
No. 7. 

Bishop Denny: We haven’t voted on No. 7 yet. 

F. M. Thomas: It has just be voted upon. 

Bishop Denny: Does the record show that? 

F. M. Thomas: It does. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I do not understand the record, and I 
would:like to have the record read. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): I had to go by the rec- 
ord. 

Bishop Cooke: I understand we voted for this, and then Dr. 
Lamar introduced an entirely new amendment. 

A. J. Lamar: I do not understand it that way, but in order 
to clarify the situation I move to reconsider the action by 
which we adopted that section. 

The motion was seconded. 

Edgar Blake: I ask unanimous consent for the presentation 
of Dr. Lamar’s amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): I said by common con- 
sent I allowed the matter to go forward with the knowledge 
of the situation as given me by the Secretary; and Brother 
Blake has the floor, and I do not think it necessary to go back 
and reconsider when we really did it by common consent. 

Edgar Blake: What I was trying to point out was this: 
That I think there is a danger in permitting so small a number 
of men to retire a bishop, especially in view of the fact that 
sometimes a bishop in his administration is certain to incur 
the enmity of certain brethren or to disapprove of certain 
brethren whom he is obliged to disappoint in his administra- 
tion. We have known that in our own Conference. A case 
was cited for us in Committee where a certain delegate de- 
clared his intention to vote for the retirement of a certain 
bishop to get even with that bishop, who had disappointed 
him. I think the retirement of a bishop should be taken out 
of the hands of a limited number whom he has served and 
whom in the honest administration of his work he has been 
found to disappoint and put into the hands of another Gener- 
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al Conference. More than that, we have found in our own ex- 
perience that the legislation enacted by our General Confer- 
ence in 1912, providing for the retirement of a bishop by an 
age limit, seems likely in all probability to do away with the 
necessity of our having ever to have to retire a bishop by 
force except under due process of law—that is, for some charge 
that might be preferred against him. If we are to have an 
age retirement limit, that condition of retirement should not 
be fixed by a small regional delegation, but rather by the entire 
body of the General Conference and by uniform rules of gen- 
eral application. The only thing I see that is desirable in 
this paragraph is to change the word “retire” to “superannu- 
ate.” The two words mean the same with us; but I under- 
stand that members of the South Church have not adopted 
the word “retire,” and they use the word “superannuate.” I 
think the retirement should be in the hands of the General 
Conference, so that an age limit would be the same, and it 
should be in the hands of the General Conference, so that no 
small body of men can retire any bishop. If you provide that 
the General Conference shall have the power to retire, then 
I see no objection to the motion of Bishop Mouzon that the 
Conference shall retire a bishop only with the consent of a 
majority of the delegates from the region he has served. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I wish to present a substitute for the 
whole, and it reads as follows: Amend by inserting immediate- 
ly after the clause “and to confirm and retire the same” “pro- 
vided no bishop shall be retired without a two-thirds vote of 
the General Conference.” And I present that for the reason 
that I-believe, with Dr. Blake, that a bishop has been conse- 
crated by the General Conference and therefore passed up as a 
bishop of the whole Church, and his retirement should be in 
the hands of a body that is a representation of the whole 
Church, and this action should take place in the General Con- 
ference; but if we retire a bishop on the vote of less than two- 
thirds—and I use the word “retire” in the sense of “superan- 
nuate,” as Dr. Blake used it—we might find ourselves in this 
very anomalous situation: that a vote slightly greater than a 
majority vote, but less than a two-thirds vote of the General 
Conference, might be opposed to the confirmation of a bishop 
elect. They could not defeat his confirmation at the General 
Conference at which he is proposed for consecration, but after 
a lapse of one quadrennium a majority vote could retire that 
bishop whom they had not desired to be consecrated in the be- 
ginning; so that it is in keeping with the fundamental law 
which we have already passed. requiring a two-thirds vote to 
refuse. consecration to a bishop if we say also that he shall] be 

23 
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retired only by a two-thirds vote of the General Conference. 
I submit that as a substitute for the whole. 

Henry Wade Rogers: This is a very important matter, and 
I wish to suggest that J think it would be exceedingly helpful 
and wise if we could, in framing this Constitution for the new 
Church, incorporate a provision such as we have in the Con- 
stitution of many States which fix a retiring age. We have in 
the Constitution of the State of New York—and it is in the 
Constitution of some other States—a provision that when a 
judge reaches the age of seventy years he shall be automat- 
ically retired. It would prevent a lot of annoying controversy if 
we can now, while we are framing the Constitution, incorpo- 
rate into it a provision of that sort, at the same time making 
other provisions which shall enable, under certain conditions 
which may arise, the retirement of a bishop either by the con- 
sent of the General Conference or by the Regional Conference 
or regional delegates, as may be deemed best. This involves 
the thought as to how this shall be exactly expressed; and I 
would like, with the consent of the gentleman who has intro- 
duced the motion to substitute, for him to withdraw his mo- 
tion and allow me to move that this matter of the retirement 
of bishops be recommitted with a view of consideration in the 
Committee of provisions relating to the retirement. 

Bishop Mouzon: I offer a substitute for the whole matter— 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): You cannot do that. 
We have one substitute for the whole mattter. 

Bishop Mouzon: I would like to inquire exactly as to the 
situation. 

Secretary Thomas: Brother Lamar moved to strike out the 
words “and retire.” Bishop Mouzon moved as a substitute 
“shall be retired without the concurrence of the Regional Con- 
ference within which he resides.” Then Dr. Ainsworth moved 
as a substitute for the whole the following: “Provided that no 
bishop shall be retired without a two-thirds vote of the Gen- 
éral Conference.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): The first thing to do is 
to vote on this last substitute, and then when that is out of the 
way we can take on another. 

Bishop Mouzon: Dr. Ainsworth’s paper, then,.was offered as 
a substitute? 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): Yes. 

Bishop Mouzon: And the paper I offer is offered as a sub- 
stitute for Dr. Lamar’s amendment, and the paper I offer réads 
as follows: Amend simnly by adding “provided that no ‘bish- 
op shall be retired without the concurrence of the Regional 
Conference within which he resides.” Speaking to the whole 
‘matter, I agree that the General Conference which confirmed 
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the bishop should retire the bishop. Those two go together, 
and they ought not to be separated. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): We are se one min- 
ute of the time of adjournment. 

On motion, duly seconded and being put to a ee the time 
was extended. 

Bishop Mouzon: I also agree that the people who hy the 
bishop best, who know the character of his work and in many 
instances have known him for many years, and who are the 
people who have elected him and among whom he has lived 
and served as a people, ought to have the right to determine 
finally whether he is to be retired or not. Now, the two go 
together. The point was well made by Bishop McDowell 
that when a bishop goes before the Church he should have the 
backing of the people from whom he comes as well as the 
backing of the entire Church; and if a bishop is to be re- 
tired, he should be retired not merely by a two-thirds vote of 
the region which elected him and from which he comes, but 
he should be retired by a vote of the General Conference, pro- 
vided the region in which he resides concurs in that matter. 
This obviates entirely the difficulty raised by Dr. Blake—that 
a minority might retire him, that certain people who had 
formed a dislike for him might retire him. The whole case is 
covered here. Possibly some men may not be as familiar with 
certain Church history as some of us. It will be enough for me 
to say that there is a very important and vital event in Church 
history that comes to memory just at this point, and serious 
difficulties might have been avoided at that time if the Church 
had been working under a rule of this sort. Therefore I do in- 
sist that everything that any man here has insisted upon will 
be covered if. you have this proviso. This does not interfere 
at all with any automatic retirement at a certain age. That 
can be arranged for, and this does not in any way conflict with 
that. 

David G. Downy: I should think a bishop would be very 
particular about throwing this matter of retirement back on 
a small region. There is nothing that will conduce more to 
the development of a party spirit and strife and unseemly 
management than just that very thing. If you get back in a 
small area, you will get a group of friends who will work for 
one thing, and you will get another group who will work for 
another thing, and there will be, I am afraid, the development 
of a bitter feeling. I believe that the peace of the Church and 
the safety of the bishops would be much conserved if it might 
be left very largely in the hands of the General Conference. 
I assume that if this general principle is left as it is, simply 
to. say that they shall confirm, the General Conference will 
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adopt suitable rules, and undoubtedly there will be something 
in the nature of what Judge Rogers suggests as a retiring age 
limit. 

Henry Wade Rogers: I move to refer this whole subject 
back to the Committee for further consideration. 

A. J. Nast: I would like to inquire whether at the last meet- 
ing at Baltimore this Joint Commission was not presented with 
a gavel by Dr. Goucher. What has become of that? 

Rolla V. Watt: I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): The member will state 
the question. 

Rolla V. Watt: This is a personal matter. Due to serious 
and doubtless fatal illness of a member of my household, it is 
necessary for me to leave for San Francisco this afternoon. I 
therefore ask to be excused from further attendance on the 
meetings of this Joint Commission. I assure you no ordinary 
matter, no mere business call, would induce me to leave this 
conference, fraught as it is with such wonderful possibilities 
for the kingdom of God on earth. I am firmly convinced we 
shall achieve unification, or perhaps I should say that I am 
firmly convinced that unification will be achieved. I am not 
so optimistic as to believe that I shall not again have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you face to face in a session of this Joint Com- 
mission. Indeed, it would not be surprising if we should have 
several joint meetings before success crowns the efforts of our 
Churches. I thank you for your courtesies and pray God’s 
blessings upon you and this great work. 

The leave was granted. 

M. S. Walton: I am compelled to leave this afternoon on 
account of an engagement that I cannot get around. 

The excuse was granted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Hamilton): I do hope, unless it is 
a matter of very great importance, that all of you gentlemen 
will stay until we have put ourselves in touch with the whole 
Church, so that we can go home in good standing. 

Bishop Cranston: The Commission yesterday referred to the 
Chairmen of the Joint Commission the matter of preparing 
for a social service in the afternoon at five o’clock on Sunday. 
We have conferred about it, and we have thought that Dr. 
Goucher, who has enjoyed such occasions before, would be the 
best leader of such a service; and we have asked Dr. Goucher 
to take charge of that service and make his own program and 
his own arrangements with the several members who are to 
participate. : 

The Secretary: The automobiles will be at the hotel at half 
past two, and we propose to leave about three or three-thirty. 
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John F. Goucher: Many I ask the Secretary where we are 
to meet on Sunday? 

Secretary Thomas: I understand we can use this room if we 
so desire. 

Bishop McDowell: I would ask the Committee on Confer- 
ence to remain for a moment here at this part of the room in 
order to consider a mattter that has been committed to us. 

Several members suggested a night session. 

Secretary Thomas: I am opposed to meeting at night. 

George W. Brown: It is important that we proceed as rap- 
idly as we can. I have to go on Monday. 

Bishop Cranston: We have never done any good with any 
night meetings. 

A motion to adjourn was made and, being duly seconded, 
was put to a vote and carried. 


FIFTH DAY, MONDAY, JULY 2, 1917 


The Joint Commission met pursuant to adjournment and 
was called to order by Bishop Cranston, the Chairman. 

Hymn 530, “O Thou in Whose Presence My Soul Takes De- 
light,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Brother Pepper will con- 
duct our devotions. 

John R. Pepper: I shall read a short passage from a book 
of the Bible that I think few of us consult very much. I read 
the third chapter of Lamentations: 


It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his com- 
passions fail not. 

They are new every morning: great is thy faithfulness. 

The Lord is my portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope in him. 
pe The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the soul that seeketh 

im. 

It is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait for the salva- 
tion of the Lord. 

It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 
yee sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it upon 
him. 

He putteth his mouth in the dust; if so be there may be hope. 

He giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him: he is filled full with re- 
proach. 

For the Lord will not cast off forever. 


Our Heavenly Father, we are deeply conscious that it is be- 
cause thy patience has been with us that we have not been 
consumed. We magnify thy mercy at this hour, and we wor- 
ship thee because of thy long-suffering and patient course. We 
are sensitive to our limitations and to our actual sins. There- 
fore we have need to come before thee this morning to make 
confession, and we do ask, O Lord, that we may have forgive- 
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ness of God for whatever we really have done that was wrong 
in thought, word, or deed. Do thou bless us this morning as 
we come into this bright and new day, after the memory of a 
holy Sabbath with its ministrations. May we be better fitted 
to do the work committed to our hands because of the serv- 
ices in the sanctuary! O God, we need thy illuminating Spirit 
this morning! We are dull and blind and cannot see very far. 
O grant that we may have a touch of thy hand upon us, that 
the Spirit may unerringly lead us as it will if we commit our- 
selves to thee, so that we shall not do anything that is foolish 
or unwise or that would not meet thy holy approbation. Bless 
every brother who sits around this table; and grant, O Lord, 
that our each ambition may be to glorify thee and to build up 
the Church of God of which we are members; and, Lord, as 
we have come to very important moments in our deliberations, 
do thou especially lead us at this hour; and grant that we may 
be able wisely and in the fear of God to decide upon some 
things that will be definite and that will be for the glory of 
God and the oncoming of the great Church which, we trust, 
will lead the hosts of God in our whole land. We pray thy 
blessing upon our nation, O God. Thou art the God of na- 
tions, and therefore we know thou art deeply interested in the 
things that concern this great land at this time. We ask thee 
to bless the President of the United States and all who are in 
authority with him. Give them knowledge and wisdom, that 
they may so guide the affairs of the nation that we shall be 
safe from the horrors of war. O Lord, bless the nations which 
are at war; and, O God, we think this morning of the thou- 
sands of homes desolated by the ravages of war, and, O Lord, 
thou who art the God of the widow and the orphan, do thou 
be very near to them and give them thy guidance and thy 
blessing. We know that no one save thee can compensate 
_ for such sorrow. Therefore we invoke the presence of God 
in the home of grief. Bless our own dear ones scattered over 
a wide area. Bless our homes and our wives and our chil- 
dren. Bless our sick and those who have also entered into 
service. God be near them! 

The Joint Commission then united in saying the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Hymn 533, “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Brother Simpson will 
lead us in prayer. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Dear Jesus, we are met to-day, as 
in the days past, to endeavor to do thy work. We know that we 
are not able to do it without thy help; we know that if we 
consulted our own feelings and our sympathies with our 
own prejudices we will get nowhere in doing that which thou 
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desirest us to do. But if we can come before thee with. the 
earnest desire to find out that which is thy will, with thy name 
on our lips, thy light in our hearts, thy love with all of us and 
actuating most, if not all, of us, we can do what we shall at- 
tempt to do. We know that thou wilt lead us and guide ns, 
and that the way which seems so dark shall soon be clear to 
us, and we shall have eternal rest and bliss. O, glorify this 
day, O Lord! And in everything we do and say let us feel 
that there is nothing that we wish to do save that which we 
would be willing to answer unto thee. Remember that thou 
givest us different associations and different environments in 
which to live, different surroundings; that thou dost know 
that all those things influence us in our actions. But O let us 
know that thou as the Man of Galilee canst override all envi- 
ronments and all prejudices and all influences that lead us 
away from the one simple single thing for which thou hast 
called us together—to unify thy Church upon the lines of thy 
Son. O Lord, we bless thee that thou hast guided us thus 
far. We had doubted and wondered and worried time and time 
again. Often we have seen no light apparently before us, no 
way out of darkness, no way to reconcile the differences of thy 
people; but we have had faith in thee, however much we have 
doubted at times. And, lo and behold, in ways we knew not 
doors were opened; and as we looked the sunlight of 
thy reconciled countenance shone about us, and we were again 
on the highway of Christian life. Be with us in the morn- 
ing, and be with us through all this day; be with us 
throughout all our lives, and guide and protect us in every- 
thing that we do; and O give us the heart to do those things 
which thou wishest of us! And finally guide us safely where 
we shall not be a Church, North, nor a Church, South, but in 
thy kingdom, loving thee above all things, where we shall meet 
again, singing hallelujah. We thartk thee, and we bless thee, 
O dear Lord. Above all we love thee. Help us that we may 
hereafter have thee for our guiding star in all our lives. We 
ask in the name of thy dear Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

Hymn 538 was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Call the roll. 

Secretary Thomas: The calling of the roll has been dis- 
pensed with. 

Frank Neff: I move we call the roll during the remainder 
of the session to show who has remained and who has not re- 
mained. 

The motion was serenttedt by Edwin M, Randall and, being 
put to a vote, was carried. 

The roll call resulted as follows: From the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church: Bishops Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. 
McDowell, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke. Ministers: Edgar Blake, 
D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J. Nast, Frank 
Neff, E. M. Randall, C..B.-Spencer, J. W. Van Cleve, J. J. 
Wallace. Laymen: C. W. Kinne, A. W. Harris, I. G. Penn, 
J. R. Joy, H. W. Rogers, William Rule, Alex Simpson, Jr., C. 
M. Stuart. From the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 
Bishops Collins Denny, E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. 
Murrah. Ministers: Frank M. Thomas, W. J. Young, John 
M.: Moore,.C. M. Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T..N. Ivey, A.) F. 
Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A.J. Lamar. 
Laymen: H.N. Snyder, P .D. Maddin, R. S. Hyer, J. H. Rey- 
nolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, J. R. Pepper, E. C. 
Reeves, H. H. White. : 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We will have the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Are there any correc- 
tions? 

Bishop Denny: Section 2, Subsection 7, the first proviso 
was amended to read, the third line from the close of the para- 
graph, “provided that a majority of the resident bishops of the 
jurisdiction to which said bishop is assigned shall concur.” 
The words “a majority of” were inserted on Bishop Cooke’s 
motion. 

Bishop Cooke: It was accepted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Let the correction be 
made. 

The minutes were then approved. 

Secretary Thomas read a letter addressed to Dr. Harris. 

Bishop Candler here assumed the chair as Chairman. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : It gives me pleasure to be 
here. I have not been welt for some twelve hours. 

Bishop Cranston: May I ask if the Committee has prepared 
a summary of the changes made in the report up to this mo- 
‘ ment, so that we can have them before us—the revised report? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: The matter which was directly be- 
fore us was Subsection 7, Section 2, dealing with the powers 
of the General Conference and especially on the question of the 
retirement of bishops. The Committee has had a meeting ;.and 
if the members will turn to the subject “Powers,” under “Gen- 
eral Conference” (it is on page 8 of the copy I have), I will 
state the changes. The Committee reports in favor. of insert- 
ing in lieu of the words “and confirm and retire the same” the 
following: “To confirm their elections by a general rule, to su- 
perannuate them upon reaching a determined age, and by a 
three-fourths vote of the General Conference present and vot- 
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ing to retire them from further effective service in the episco- 
pacy.” So that the whole Subsection 7 will read: “To define 
and fix the privileges and powers and duties of the episcopacy, 
to fix according to a uniform principle the number of bishops 
to be elected by each of the several Regional Conferences, to 
confirm their election by general rules, to superannuate them 
upon reaching a determined age, and by a three-fourths vote of 
the General Conference present and voting to retire them from 
further effective service in the episcopacy; provided that a 
bishop shall be assigned for residential supervision to the re- 
gional jurisdiction by which he was elected. But no bishop 
shall be assigned by the General Conference to any Annual 
Conference for residential supervision unless the Regional Con- 
ference shall concur in said assignment; provided also that the 
General Conference shall have power to assign a bishop to a 
residence within any jurisdiction with the consent of the dele- 
gates from the Regional Conference from which the bishop is 
to be taken and to which he is to be assigned.” 

Bishop Mouzon: I have an amendment to offer. The amend- 
ment is as follows: Substitute for the committee’s amendment 
to the original report the following: “Provided that no bishop 
shall be retired without the concurrence of the Regional Con- 
ference in which his official residence is fixed; and provided, 
further, that nothing shall preclude the General Conference 
from adopting rules and regulations in relatiion to a uniform 
age limit for the superannuation of bishops.” 

The amendment was seconded. 

Bishop Mouzon: There are one or two things I desire to say. 
I do believe that there are certain circumstances which justify 
the retirement of a bishop. I believe it ought to be possible to 
retire a bishop. It is at least conceivable that it might appear 
that a bishop is no longer effective, no longer efficient. If such 
should appear, it ought to be possible to retire him. Now, I 
submit if you are going to require a three-fourths vote of the 
General Conference to retire a bishop you will never retire a 
bishop, or it will be practically impossible to retire one. I wish 
you to give careful consideration to that point. My point is 
that if you put the majority so high as three-fourths it will be 
practically impossible ever to retire a bishop. Now, then, I 
have another point to make. This amendment is in perfect 
harmony with the plan provided for the election and confirma- 
tion of bishops. A bishop, according to the plan provided in 
the Constitution we are making, is to be selected by the Re- 
gional Conference and confirmed by the General Conference. 
That.should be kept in mind. This amendment provides that 
no bishop shall be retired without the concurrence of the Re- 
gional Conference in which his official residence is fixed, and 
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so the retirement of the bishop takes place in exact harmony 
with the plan provided for the election of the bishop. We 
talk about the protection of the minority. Somebody doesn’t 
like to have that said, but we shall have to keep on saying it; 
and in order to protect the minority we have decided that it 
is right and proper for the region to elect the bishop, subject 
to confirmation. If that is right and proper, then it is right 
and proper that no bishop should be retired contrary to the 
will of the region in which that Bishop has been living and 
where he has been serving the Church at least during the 
quadrennium preceding the session of the General Conference 
which takes up the matter of his retirement. My amendment 
covers both of those points: “Provided no bishop shall be re- 
tired without the concurrence of the Regional Conference in 
which the bishop’s residence is fixed.” And since it was gen- 
erally understood that there would be a provision fixing an 
age limit for the superannuation of bishops, in order to pro- ~ 
tect that, this other proviso is added: “And provided, further, 
that nothing herein shall preclude the General Conference 
from adopting rules and regulations in relation to a uniform 
age limit for the superannuation of bishops.” I present this 
to you as a substitute for the amendment that has been of- 
fered by the committee. 

Bishop Cooke: I would like to amend that amendment in 
some such way as would prevent the possibility of a Regional 
Conference holding up the entire General Conference. If it 
should require absolutely the consent of the Regional Confer- 
ence before a bishop can be retired, you see at once that it is 
possible that a bishop could never be retired, because it is 
self-evident that a Regional Conference could hold up the 
judgment of the entire body. If it could be so amended that 
he should be retired until there has been a fair presentation 
of his case by the Regional Conference from which he comes, 
then I would have no objection to it, because it would simply 
be hearing the other side of the case; and if, after the General 
Conference has heard the representations of the Regional 
Conference, it should then appear that he should still be re- 
tired, surely the Regional Conferences should not have the 
power to still oppose his retirement. I hardly know, without 
a whole lot of words, how to make the amendment to express 
my idea. It can be done if a little time is given to the writ- 
ing of it. 

Bishop Denny: I think none of us has any doubt that what 
the Church wants to do with the bishops it will do, and I think 
it should have the right to do with them what it wants to do. 
We are not considering that phase of the matter just at this 
time. Now I feel free to speak without any delicacy. I have 
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never believed that it was a good policy to have an age limit at 
which men are to retire. Age is not a matter that is fixed by 
years or months. There are some men old at sixty, and there 
are other men young at eighty. It would have been a calamity 
to Methodism, though it is quite unthinkable, that Methodism 
could at that time have retired John Wesley at eighty. We 
do not know that another John Wesley or a man of his phys- 
ical ability or even physical organization may not be repro- 
duced. Some of the best work that Gladstone did was done 
after he was eighty. We could very well leave this question 
of retirement to the Regional Conferences; and if the region 
that elects:a man is satisfied with the service of the man, since 
they alone are to receive the service, what harm does the 
Church suffer? So that part of Bishop Mouzon’s amendment 
commends itself to my judgment as part of it does not. There 
is another side to this questiion that I have thought of. Re- 
tire on what grounds? This Church was split on retirement. 
We have been in that divided condition ever since. Now, it is 
quite possible that what has happened may happen again. I 
think that will be universally accepted. We say “may retire 
aman.” It is quite conceivable, if it has not been a fact, that 
a bishop may be called upon to do in a certain community, 
a certain Conference or region, things that cross the sentiment 
of the people of that region. For example, I happen to know 
of one instance in which, in order to preserve Methodism in a 
community, a bishop had to transfer a majority of the preach- 
ers in the Conference and put in men faithful to Methodism. 
Now, take that bishop up to the General Conference, and you 
have no ground set forth in your constitution as a basis for 
his retirement; and if you would retire him, you would retire 
a man who has done what needs to be done for the preserva- 
tion of the Church simply byea vote of the men who are gath- 
ered there. If a man is to be retired, the ground should be set 
forth on which that. retirement is predicated. What is it? 
Is it a physical or a mental failure that would be covered by 
superannuation? But this word “retire’—retire for cause— 
may be unpopular with certain of the brethren. It seems to 
me, for the safety of the Church and for the protection of the 
pishops—and those of you who have not been in this delicaic 
position don’t know how often a bishop needs protection— 
and for the protection of the bishop there ought to be laid 
down some limitation, some ground, some statement upon 
which the retirement is to proceed. If it be the result of an 
investigation of facts, that might meet the case. Then state 
within what limit those facts are to fall. But just that general 
statement that you can retire a bishop—for what? We are in 
a bad condition now in the country on divorce, and we had to 
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lay down certain grounds on which divorce may proceed. In- 
compatibility is one, but you don’t propose to lay down any 
such ground in this amendment or the report from the Com- 
mittee, which I did not have the honor to see before present- 
ed, though I am on the Committee; but here you lay down no 
specific grounds, and you should lay down something on which 
the Church may proceed before a bishop can be retired. 

Henry Wade Rogers: Personally I am very anxious to see 
incorporated in this Constitution of the reéstablished Church, 
if we succeed in reéstablishing it, not merely a recognition of 
the power to retire a bishop, but some definite, positive state- 
ment that when a bishop reaches a certain age, which I shall 
not now undertake to name, but which I hope before we get 
through we will name, the bishop will be automatically re- 
tired. We threshed that question out in our General Confer- 
ence. We have had a humiliating experience—humiliating to 
the Church. and humiliating to the Board of Bishops. We 
have felt that the Church was discredited by the -practice 
which prevailed until within a few years in our Church of re- 
viewing individual bishops, putting them up, so to speak, on 
the block and looking them over, instituting an inquiry as to 
their mental or physical condition. We have had so much un- 
favorable experience with that sort of a thing that at our Gen- 
eral Conference in Minneapolis we adopted an automatic re- 
tirement provision and inserted it in our Discipline, very much, 
if I am correctly informed, to the comfort and satisfaction of 
the Board of Bishops and to our Church as a whole, Now, 
there is no more reason for passing individually upon bishops 
than there is upon judges, and for generations in this country 
it has been deemed wise in our constitutions that when a judge 
reached a certain age he shall be automatically retired. 

Bishop Denny: Is that universal in all the States? 

Henry Wade Rogers: Not universal, but in many of them; 
and if some one would second my motion, I should like to 
move that we insert in this provision not merely that the 
General Conference shall have the right to retire, but that 
when a bishop reaches a certain age, to be inserted later, he 
shall be automatically retired. 

Edwin M. Randall: I second that motion. 

F. M. Thomas: I move to amend the report by striking out 
the words “by general rules to superannuate them upon reach- 
ing a determined age,” and to add after the word “retire”: 
“for cause herein provided for.” I believe that the practice of 
age superannuation in the case of a bishop is not Methodistic 
nor just. I think that sooner or later it would apply to the 
ministry ; and as Bishop Denny has well said, ability is not de- 
pendent onage. If that law had been applied in the Methodist 
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Church throughout all the years gone by, it would have de- 
prived the Church of some of its most valued servants. I am 
sure no member of the Methodist Church here will take of- 
fense when I say that six years ago the most potential energy 
in our Church was past the age limit fixed by your Church— 
Bishop Wilson. Pardon me for saying so, but I was present 
at your Conference in 1912, and one of the most vigorous men 
I ever saw physically and intellectually was Bishop Warren; 
it seemed a cruel injustice to retire him—there would not be 
any grounds on which you could justify it except a desire to 
avoid doing your duty, a desire to keep from looking at each 
individual case absolutely upon its merits. In your Annual 
Conference and ours we have to refer men to committees. 
And why not let that be done in the case of bishops? You can 
juggle with ethics by applying a general rule, but you cannot 
determine the capability of men by an age limit. As to the sec- 
ond point, “retired for cause,” I believe the General Confer- 
ence ought to have the right to retire a bishop; and I question 
very seriously whether it ought to depend upon the action of 
the Regional Conference, though I am not settled on that. If 
you put it in the Regional Conference, the time may come when 
the action of the Regional Conference may be accepted as the 
determining factor. The time may come when a man does a 
certain work and becomes very unpopular. I believe the Gen- 
eral Conference should be able to retire a bishop for disability 
or incompatibility or because not acceptable; but if he is guilty 
of immorality or anything involving a question like that, try 
him. 

Voices: Certainly. 

F. M. Thomas: The point is, don’t leave the word “retire” 
without a definition. Don’t let a body which can be swept 
from its feet by the wind retire a man. Under the duties and 
privileges of a bishop let there be specified the causes for which 
he may be removed. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Bishop Mouzon offered a 
substitute. Does not the report contain your amendment, 
Judge Rogers? 

Henry Wade Rogers: No, sir; it recognizes the power to re- 
tire, but I want it incorporated that when a bishop reaches a 
certain age he is automatically retired. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Then Brother Thomas of- 
fered an amendment to what? 

F. M. Thomas: To the report of the Committee. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The substitute is before 

ou. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: In order to clarify,-would it not be 
wise to take up the two sections of the report separately— 
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first, whether there should be superannuation by an age limit 
in the Constitution or by giving the General Conference the 
right to fix it, and after that is disposed of then to take up the 
other question of the retirement generally by the consent of 
the Regional Conference or by a three-fourths vote of the Gen- 
eral Conference? If we keep the two together, we are not 
reaching a position where we can intelligently pass on them. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair thinks that 
Brother Simpson is right, but we cannot do anything unless 
you vote. : 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Then I move, with the consent of 
those who have made the various amendments, that we take 
up the question of superannuation on reaching an age limit 
and debate and conclude that with the various amendments 
before we treat of the other subject in the report. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : That is practically calling 
for a division of the question, but I will put it to a vote. 

The motion having been seconded, a vote being taken, it 
was carried. 

David G. Downey: Now, I want to speak on that point with 
reference to the wisdom of a time limit. We should bear in 
mind that we can never legislate for the exceptional man. 
' Legislation always has respect to the average, and we must 
consider what is best for the largest number. It is true that 
sometimes that does seem an injustice to an individual, but not 
to so legislate might do a great injustice to a large number of 
individuals, and the point that we must very carefully bear in 
mind is that experience has clearly proved that the average 
man, even though he be a bishop, reaches -his point of effi- 
ciency somewhere in the neighborhood of seventy or seventy- 
five—somewhere between those two ages. Very eminent men 
have been cited, but other equally eminent men have had:the 
wisdom to take themselves out of the way because they said 
they preferred to retire before they got to a point where they 
would think they had no need to retire. I am not at all wor- 
ried about the General Conference being swept off its feet 
with the desire to retire a bishop. I have been in too many 
General Conferences to have any anxiety on that point. I do 
find that the General Conference is very apt to be swept off 
its feet by a wave of sentimentality to hold a man in out of 
respect for his feelings. These bishops have in their hands the 
destinies of thousands of men and their families. They have to 
bear very great burdens, and a man who may be very wise in 
counsel may not be wise after he has reached a certain agé in 
the matter of administration. I call the attention of the breth- 
rén. to the fact that when a man is retired by an age limit—at 
least according tothe plans that obtain in-the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church—the Church is not at all deprived of his accu- 
mulated years of wisdom. He is in the Board of Bishops for 
counsel. He has practically everything except the important 
privilege of presiding at an Annual Conference and making 
the appointments, and he even presides in an Annual Confer- 
ence when requested by the bishop who has charge. The 
thing that is highly important for us to protect is the rights of 
the thousands of our ministers whose destinies are in the hands 
of a man; and that man ought to be at the very highest possi- 
ble point of physical intellect and spiritual efficiency, and we 
must legislate with respect to the average man, even though 
he be a bishop. 

Bishop McDowell: This is one of the subjects upon which 
without impropriety a bishop may speak. Brother Blake is 
surprised at the small exhibition of modesty on my part, but 
Brother Blake is surprised at any exhibition of modesty. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Where does he come 
from? 

Bishop McDowell: From Chicago, where they don’t grow it. 

Edgar Blake: I am affected by my environment. 

Bishop McDowell: I think it is proper for me to say, and, 
contrary to my usual custom, I think it is quite right for me 
to say from the standpoint of the episcopacy that I doubt very 
much whether the bishops need to concern themselves about 
protecting themselves or protecting the episcopacy from the 
Church or the General Conference. I think in every instance, 
without a single exception, where our General Conference has 
been obliged to retire a man from effective service in the epis- 
copacy, it has done it with the utmost regret and reluctance 
and only under a compelling sense of duty. I think there have 
been individual votes for the retirement of bishops that were 
not quite worthy, that were vindictive; but I think the Con- 
ference as a whole in every instance regretted that matter. I 
am quite persuaded for myself, and I am sure for the entire 
Board to which I. belong, that we viewed the passage of the 
law at Minneapolis with the utmost gratification; and the men 
to whom it has automatically applied have accepted it with 
gratification. Now, there is a phase of this, at which Brother 
Downey has just hinted, on which I would like to say a word. 
A bishon, if he be an all-round man, if he be such a man as the 
late Bishop Andrews was, if he be such a man as the present 
Bishop Cranston is, has two very great values. One is his 
public value, and one is his value within the Board of Bishops 
and within the smaller parts of the Church; and we have had 
bishops whose public value was larger than their valwe as 
counselors within the Board. Certain bishops in our ‘history 
have not.cared much for the administrative matters. that came 
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within the Board. We have had bishops whose administra- 
tive value or whose value as counselors was in excess of the 
attractiveness of their public appearance. I venture to say 
this: That while Bishop Andrews presided and did all the 
things just as acceptably in the last quadrennium of his life as 
in any previous quadrennium, nevertheless we could have af- 
forded to have relieved him just as we could afford to relieve 
Bishop Cranston of the wearisomeness of the details of ad- 
ministration, of knocking around the country, of doing the 
things an effective bishop is compelled to do in order to pre- 
serve them for that other great value which centered within 
the Board of Bishops and within the administrative boards of 
the Church. I do not doubt that Judge Rogers would agree— 
I have not conferred with him—that a judge retired automatic- 
ally does not cease to be of the highest value to the bench and 
legal profession and legal administration. I have said this be- 
cause I thoroughly believe in the time limit for retirement in 
the episcopacy. I believe in it for the reason that I believe the 
presence of such a provision greatly reduces such peril as a 
bishop might feel that the other provisions for their retirement 
are going to be harshly and very rigorously applied. Our time 
limit, for example, does automatically extend certain pastors. 
Certain pastors would terminate at the end of the three-year 
period if there were no time limit upon them where they are 
extended to a four-year period because there is only one more 
year, anyhow. Now I come back to what I started with. I do 
not believe that this is a move which is in any other direction 
than in the direction of the interest of the Church in the high- 
est character and the best use of its bishops. I am of the opin- 
ion that our provision is a wise one, for we recognize by that 
the individual differences between men. I would not like to 
come up to the point where I would be obliged myself to de- 
cide whether I ought or ought not to retire. I remember the 
wisdom of Arthur Balfour when he retired from the office of 
Prime Minister of England. He said: “Just now I have a 
mind that is flexible; but there may come a time when I shall 
be inflexible, and I think I had better do this thing now than 
to wait for the day when I shall not have the flexibility to do 
i 
Bishop Cranston: Sometimes we Methodists accept words 
based upon experience with more confidence than words mere- 
ly of opinion. My exnerience as a retired bishop is coming to 
me, of course, gradually; but I assure you that it is very, very 
satisfactory. If I had been retired by arbitrary action of the 
General Conference, I might have gone apart and nursed my 
wounds and lived in the emotional sympathy of my friends, 
and I might have given myself the task of standing in the way 
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of all progress in the Church and wafting antipathies toward 
new propositions, becoming a critic of new enterprises of the 
Church or of men who might appear, in my judment, to have 
been more fortunate in their relationship to the General Con- 
ference and all that. But there are so many opportunities, so 
many temptations to become an obstruction when a man has 
been put aside by the arbitrary action of a General Conference; 
and then, of course, there is all the defection of a large num- 
ber of people in sympathy with a man retired. They protest 
and shut up their pocketbooks against funds. Now, why not 
retire a man from the episcopacy at an age that is fixed when 
the method certainly gives promise of avoiding friction and 
any justification for the reactionary things from that man’s 
life and his retirement? I do not feel that I have been repu- 
“diated. I do not feel that I have been forcibly or arbitrarily 
turned aside from the duties that pertain to the Christian min- 
ister. In other words, the vote was not a vote of lack of con- 
fidence. It was a sympathetic expression of my Church, a rec- 
ognition of the work I had tried to do and an expression of 
the generous willingness, both in the method itself and the ex- 
pression of the general willingness to make my last days as 
pleasant as could be. Thank God for such a Church! And I 
thank God for such a method of retiring the general superin- 
tendents of the Church. While I am on my feet I want to say 
that Iam not conscious of any degree of mental decay or that 
I require the sympathy of anybody for any sentiment which I 
may utter which seems to be in conflict with their views of 
propriety or truth. I have heard it said here and there: “He 
is one of our old men.” Is he? Well, he is resnonsible for 
what he says—responsible to God and responsible, so far as 
conscience is responsible, to the Church, and responsible in 
the presence of any man who disagrees with him in his utter- 
ance. I will agree to disagree with absolute magnanimity, 
but, brethren, because a man is retired as a bishon, don’t you 
fancy that God has retired him from a sense of his own re- 
sponsibility in a matter committed to him by his Church after 
his retirement? Let us look each other in the face and re- 
member this—that a call to preach does not last forever. The 
people have a suspicion that a man should retire long before 
he may be conscious of it; and the Church may have justifica- 
tion to believe that a man, so far as his present efficiency or 
promise of future effectiveness is concerned, has reached the 
age of superannuation in the interest of the work which he 
was elected to promote and advance. Verily the rules which 
men find applicable—I mean the rules which have their foun- 
dation in the purpose for which men are brought into respon- 
sible leadership, the rules which the world has found applica- 
24 | 
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ble in its own affairs—cannot be lightly passed by by the 
Church in response to the workings of any personal admira- 
tion or extravagant appreciation of what a man has done. I 
have found the Church generous in appreciation. ‘Sometimes, 
brethren, I read the papers, and I smile when I personally 
know the dimensions of the matter for which I have received 
great praise. I know how little I had to do with it. And 
when I read of some of these tremendous revivals and all that, 
and I know the mechanism by which the results were pro- 
duced, I deprecate the lack of honesty at the bottom of all the 
reporting. O that the Church might be honest! that men 
might be honest with the Church and with themselves and 
with God! I thank you for giving me opportunity for saying: 
just this much in the interest of an honorable and just and 
fair, as between bishops and between bishops and their minis- 
ters—honorable, just, and fair method of retiring even gen- 
eral superintendents. 

H. N. White: I desire to say simply this, lest members of 
this Commission might be too much influenced by the analogy 
that has been drawn to courts. While, as Judge Rogers has 
said, many State constitutions provide for the retirement of 
judges at a certain age limit, the greatest system in our coun- 
try, the Federal courts, have no such provision, but have a 
provision that judges may retire at a given age if they choose 
to exercise the right of retirement. The privilege seems to be 
provided in favor . of the judge rather than in favor of the gov- 
ernment or the people. I rather take the view that Bishop 
Denny has expressed—that age is really no criterion of effi- 
ciency. In my own United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the Fifth Circuit, I think the oldest judge is regarded as one 
of the most efficient in the United States. I am satisfied that some 
judges ought to be retired before they ever get on the bench, 
and others perhaps, like Judge Rogers himself, ought to reach 
the green old age of ninety or upward before they think of 
retirement. I have no definite ideas on this matter. I simply 
make these remarks because I do not think this body should 
be influenced by an analogy of courts. If they are to be in- 
fluenced by any analogy, it should be by that of our greatest 
system of courts, which has to deal more largely with consti- 
tutional questions and property rights than anything else. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Some of the gentlemen 
have slipped up to me and said they would move to enforce the 
five-minute rule if I didn’t do it without a motion. 

Several voices: But the rule is ten minutes. 

E. C. Reeves: Dr. Downey said the question should the the 
doing of the most good for the greatest number of people. 
General results are made up of concrete cases. One was given 
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by Dr. Thomas in our Church. It would have been a positive 
calamity to our Church to have removed Bishop Wilson at the 
age of seventy. We know that I would not have to go out of 
this city, nor would I have to go out of this Commission, to find 
one who has been retired by the age limit who is younger at 
over seventy than some bishops I have seen in our Church at 
the age of sixty-five. Now, if it is to be the most good to the 
most people, when you have an efficient man in there as bishop, 
and that is doing the most good for the greatest number of peo- 
ple, keep him in there while he is efficient. When he becomes 
deficient, we have a committee in our General Conference on 
episcopacy that will report the facts in the case; and if he is 
inefficient and they say so, he can be retired. I care not for 
the purpose of this argument what any bishop may think who 
is retired in this manner. We are looking to the public—what 
will result in the most good to the greatest number of people 
and, so long as he is efficient, keep him in there. Do your 
plain duty, and if he is efficient say so. Let the General 
Conference say so and retire him. True, it may hurt his feel- 
ings; but we may get some one in his place who is more effi- 
cient, and no harm will be done. We haven’t been unjust to 
him, and we have been just to the public; and we would have 
been unjust to the public in keeping such a man in there. If 
we have a unified Church and we have some bishops above sev- 
enty that are efficient, I shall protest against their removal, 
for I would not think it was for the good of the masses. 

P. D. Maddin: I think, in the interest of the bishops them- 
selves and for their protection, there should be a fixed age lim- 
it at which they automatically retire. Reference was made to 
Bishop Wilson, of our Church. I gladly concede that he is 
one of the greatest men of the Church, but I am sorry to say 
I witnessed a pitiful spectacle of seeing him tried on a question 
of mental efficiency and turned down by the General Confer- 
ence. I hope I shall never see that again with any such man 
as Bishop Wilson. The system in your Church that at a cer- 
tain age the bishop automatically ceases to hold Conferences 
is very much better. How infinitely better it would have been 
for Bishop Wilson, if he had been retired by an age limit and was 
still able to give wise counsel for years before his death, than to 
attempt to go along and hold Conferences long before he was re- 
tired when he was unable to go down and hold those Conferences 
without assistance! I want to see the time when at a certain 
age the bishops will automatically retire and assume the rela- 
tions for our Church that the two retired bishops in the North- 
ern Church now hold. I believe the fact that Bishop Wilson 
was forcibly retired by the General Conference killed him. He 
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could not stand the shock of it. If he had been retired at a 
certain age, possibly now he would be giving us the benefit of 
his great wisdom in the councils of the Church. Now, about 
the analogy to the courts. At a certain age in the Federal 
Courts the judges have the privilege of retiring on full pay. 
Most of them voluntarily retire. As for those who do not, the 
country would be better off, as an average, if they did retire. 
I believe most lawyers who have been in the Supreme Court 
of the United States would agree with me that it would have 
been better if Chief Justice Fuller had voluntarily retired at 
the age limit, for after that his sense of hearing was greatly 
weakened; and I have sat in the Supreme Court when he 
would give directions when he could not be heard as far off as 
we are from Judge Reeves now. Manifestly before that stage 
was reached it would have been better for him to retire. 
When I vote for the age limit, I feel that I am giving all bish- 
ops a privilege to retire at that age without forcibly retiring 
them. 

A. F. Watkins: It is evident that the rule adopted in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is working happily, because we 
have no testimony to the contrary. If the testimony is all to 
that effect, I believe that it is well, because I believe it is in line 
with the tendency of the time. I believe that the same rule 
that would make for the retirement of other public officials 
—when an age has been reached that has been fixed unon—is 
calculated to serve most of the interests involved. I believe it 
would be very well for the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
if we had set an age limit. Some one mentioned superannua- 
tion of itinerant preachers. I am sure one of the most delicate 
propositions we have is the retirement of our old men in the 
itinerancy. I have not been in the itinerancy thirty-five years 
without seeing a time when some old man should have been 
retired, and yet, because of his prestige and because of his in- 
fluence, based upon his past life, he has been able to stave off 
the superannuation, and the Church has suffered. I do not: 
suppose very often preachers are superannuated with their 
consent, and I believe the same thing would apply to our bish- 
ops. I believe ordinarily that at least a quadrennium and of- 
tentimes two quadrenniums after it has been evident that a 
man should retire, through love, reénforced by the zeal of his 
friends and by his own prestige, he has been kept in the so- 
called efficient rank when he should have been retired. 

F. M. Thomas: May I ak the gentleman a question? 

A. F. Watkins: Certainly. 

F. M. Thomas: Do you believe the same thing should be 
applied to traveling ministers? 

A. F. Watkins: What I said looks in that direction, but it is 
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- not germane to my argument that I believe in the forcible su- 
perannuation of our pastors at a certain age limit; but I have 
referred to it because it illustrates the fact that a man has to be 
superannuated. He does not superannuate himself, and all of 
us have known of cases where old men have been forcibly set 
aside; and in almost every instance, as far as I have observed, 
the setting aside has been years after the man really ought to 
have been set aside by his brethren of the Conference. I be- 
lieve, as Brother Downey has well said, that we are not here 
to legislate for the exceptional cases, but for the average man; 
and we are here not to legislate that we may divest ourselves of 
the useful work of these old men, but that we may take them 
out of the administrative work and leave them in the councils. 
And I believe that is best for the Church. 

T. N. Ivey: There is a special reason why I desire to place 
myself publicly on record as favoring this plan of automatic- 
ally retiring a bishop at a certain age. My observation has 
been to the effect that even in our Southern Methodism we 
could have saved much if this rule had-been in effect. At the 
same time I can place my hand on special cases in which it 
can be clearly seen that men over seventy years of age have 
been a great blessing to our Church. Yet it is to be em- 
phasized that the principle to be observed is that legislation 
must be for the average man and not for the exceptional man. 
I shall be glad to vote for this provision. 

C. M. Bishop: I move the previous question on this matter. 

The motion was seconded, and, being put to a vote, the main 
question was ordered. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion of Mr. Simp- 
son is before the house. 

Bishop Mouzon: My substitute for the Committee’s report 
was before the house, and it is moved to divide the two ques- 
tions. At no time did I withdraw my substitute. That was 
before the house. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Will you read the substi- 
tute? 

Bishop Mouzon: I shall be happy to. The substitute refers 
the whole matter of superannuation to the General Conference; 
and the General Conference is to decide whether the bishop is 
to be superannuated, and we are not deciding that here. Here 
is the way it reads: “And provided, further, that nothing here- 
in shall preclude the General Conference from adopting rules 
and regulations in relation to a uniform age limit for the re- 
tirement of bishops.” So that it is not settled here, even, but 
the whole matter is passed to the General Conference to be 
determined there. 

Secretary Thomas: Here is the motion we acted upon: 
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“Moved that the question of superannuation of bishops at a 
certain age shall be decided before taking up the other mat- 
ters.” 

Henry Wade Rogers: What was my amendment? 

Secretary Thomas: “Moved that we insert in the provision 
not merely that the General Conference shall have the right 
to retire, but that when a bishop reaches a certain age he shall 
be automatically retired. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: We are going to decide the princi- 
ple on the vote now taken. We will decide whether we agree 
that there should be an age at which the bishop is to be super- 
annuated, and then the question comes up on the form of the 
expression, as suggested by Bishop Mouzon and Judge Rog- 
ers. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question is— 

Bishop Mouzon: I rise to a point of order. Upon questions 

-of law I should defer to these distinguished jurists, but I main- 
tain that there is nothing before us except the division of the sub- 
stitute which I offered and that the vote must come on the second 
half of it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair does not think 
the point well taken. The question is on the simple question 
of whether or not we agree that there should be an age at which 
bishops should be superannuated. 

T. D. Samford: Then if we vote for this, do we recommend 
an age limit to be put into the Constitution? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Recommend that it be put 
in. 

T. D. Samford: Suppose some one doesn’t want to do that? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Then the way not to do it 
is not to vote for it. 

T. D. Samford: Then I shall not vote. I am not in favor of 
it. 

Bishop Mouzon: What became of my substitute? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : It is waiting on this. 

Bishop Mouzon: On what principle of parliamentary pro- 
cedure? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I think it was unanimous- 
ly agreed to that we must take the vote in that way. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That does not decide anything ex- 
cept the principle, and then we will decide afterwards where 
to put it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question is whether 
you do or do not favor the principle of an age limit. Upon 
that the previous question was ordered. If you favor the prin- 
ciple of an age limit, raise your hand. Those contrary will 
raise their hands. And the principle is agreed to by a major- 
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ity. Now, Mr. Secretary, give us the next motion. We have 
ordered the previous question, and we cannot do anything now 
-but-vote and raise points of order. 

Bishop Cooke: Can I not submit an snisueeecun? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): No. The previous ques- 
tion has been ordered, and the Secretary will report the substi- 
tute of Bishop Mouzon. Bishop Mouzon’s amendment is: 
“Provided, that no bishop shall be retired without the concur- 
rence of the Regional Conference in which his official resi- 
dence is fixed; and provided, further, that nothing herein shall 
preclude the General Conference from adopting rules and reg- 
ulations to a uniform age limit for the superannuation of bish- 
ops.” 

Bishop Candler: That proposition is the next question. 

David G. Downey: I would like to have the motion for which 
that is substituted. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr. (reading): “The General Confer- 
ence shall have power by general rules to superannuate bish- 
ops upon reaching a determined age.” 

Henry Wade Rogers: What has been the necessity for that 
provision in view of the provision that we have voted that 
there should be inserted in this Constitution a certain age 
which we ourselves are to fix? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The vote is upon Bishop 
Mouzon’s substitute. 

A voice: Is it clear to the minds of the members that we 
are voting simply on the latter part of Bishop Mouzon’s 
amendment and not upon the whole of it? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): On the whole of it. 

Edgar Blake: No. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Is it only the second 
part? Very well. 

Henry Wade Rogers: I should still insist that we have vot- 
ed and recognized the principle to be inserted in this Consti- 
tution. 

Voices: No, not in this Constitution. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The vote now is upon the 

latter part of the resolution of Bishop Mouzon. 

Bishop Mouzon: And the latter part of it reads: “Provid- 
ed, further, that nothing herein shall preclude the General 
Conference from adopting rules and regulations in relation 
to a uniform age limit for the superannuation of bishops.” 

Bishop Cooke: We are not ready on that. 

The Chairman (Bishop. Candler): You have ordered the 
previous question. 

-Bishop Cooke: I know it; but I-want the reading of-the 
entire matter before us, in order to know ‘whether. this is a 
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substitute. A declaration of what we have had is one thing, 
and the record is another. 

David G. Downey: A point of order. You cannot have a 
substitute for something that has passed. 

Bishop Cooke: We haven’t passed it. 

David G. Downey: Yes, we have. 

Bishop Cooke: That is what you claim. 

David G. Downey: We have passed that, have we not, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Yes. 

David G. Downey: You cannot have a substitute for some- 
thing that is passed. 

F. M. Thomas (Secretary): The matter is very clear. We 
first decided the principle; and then the report of the subcom- 
mittee comes up, and Bishop Mouzon moves to substitute 
for that the matter which has just been read before the 
house. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): That is exattly it; and if 
any of you are absurd, let the Chairman say that it is impos- 
sible for the Chairman to keep some of the house from being 
absurd at times. 

A vote was taken on Bishop Mouzon’s substitute. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The noes appear to have 
it—the noes have it. 

A division was called for. 

Bishop McDowell: A division is called for. 

Bishop Mouzon: Some of us do not know where we are. 
Pardon me for explaining just exactly where we are. The 
Committee brought in a report. I brought in a substitute. 
One of our distinguished jurists moved that the question of 
the age limit should be first taken up. The Chair then said 
that in substance he moved to divide the question, and the 
question was divided; and we took up the latter part of it and 
then voted on something else. 

The Chairman (Bishoo Candler): We are now on the first 
part of Bishop Mouzon’s resolution—no, on the second part, 
which was just rejected, and you are now on the first part. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Then the question is on adopting 
the Committee’s report. There was here before us the report 
of the Committee on a given subject. A substitute was of- 
fered by Bishop Mouzon, and that substitute was rejected by 
the Commission; and that leaves us in the position, then, of 
voting upon the original motion upon that subject—namely, 
the report of the Committee, which says: “The General Con- 
ference shall have power by general rules to superannuate 
them upon reaching a certain age.” That is before us now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair thinks the 
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point not well taken. The second might depend on the first. 

It might be determined by what is done on the first. 

ee Simpson, Jr.: I appeal from the decision of the 
air, 

The -Chairman (Bishop Candler): The gentleman appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. All those in favor of sustain- 
ing the Chair will hold up their hands, and those contrary 
hold up their hands; and the appeal is sustained. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: The question is on the one ques- 
tion: “The General Conference shall have power by general 
rules to superannuate bishops upon reaching a determined 
age.” 

The Chairman: The motion is to adopt that, and there is an 
amendment by Judge Rogers to insert not merely that the 
General Conference shall have the right to retire the bishops 
at a determined age, but that when a bishop reaches an age 
to be determined later he shall be automatically retired. 

Henry Wade Rogers: That is a substitute for the provision. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question is on the 
amendment of Judge Rogers. 

A vote being taken, the amendment was lost. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Now the question is on 
the adoption of the report of the committee. 

F,. M. Thomas: I have an amendment to add the words 
“for causes herein provided for.” 

A vote being taken, the report of the Committee was agreed 
to. ; 

Edwin M. Randall: Are we going to take up that part of 
the Committee’s report upon which we have not voted? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Yes. 

Bishop Mouzon: I would still like to inquire what became 
of my substitute. What became of the first part that was nev- 
er voted on? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That will be up now. 

John M. Moore: I would like to have that paper read, and 
then I want to offer an amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): What paper? 

John M. Moore: The report of the Committee on the point 
now before us. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: As I view it now, the matter be- 
fore us is the substitute of Bishop Mouzon for the report of 
the committee. The report of the Committee reads: 

The General Conference shall have power, by three-fourths vote of 
the members of the General Conference present and voting, to retire them 
from further effective service in the episcopacy. 


Bishop Mouzon: If you will permit me, I will read that part 
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of my substitute which survives: “Provided that no bishop 
shall be retired without the concurrence of the Regional Con- 
ference in which his official residence is fixed.” That leaves 
out that three-fourths vote of the General Conference which 
would make the retirement of a bishop practically impossi- 
ble. The whole section then will read: “To fix the number 
of bishops to be elected by each of the several Regional Con- 
ferences and to retire the same, provided no bishop could be 
retired without the concurrence of the Regional Conference in 
which his official residence is fixed.” 

John M. Moore: I move that the words “two-thirds” be sub- 
stituted for “three-fourths” in the original report, so that it 
will read “by a two-thirds vote” instead of “by a three-fourths 
vote.” 

Bishop Mouzon: I rise to a point of order. The substitute 
is before us, and you cannot amend the other while the sub- 
stitute is before us; but with the consent of the brother who 
seconded my substitute I would like to make a slight change 
so that it would read: “Provided no bishop shall be retired 
without the concurrence by a two-thirds vote of the Regional 
Conference in which his official residence is fixed.” 

John M. Moore: I want to ask that my amendment be act- 
ed upon in its order, and I trust that can be done. 

Edgar Blake: I want to call attention to one or two things 
that I think bear upon the motion offered by Bishop Mouzon. 
He provides that a bishop cannot be retired unless by a two- 
thirds vote of the Regional Conference in which his official 
residence is fixed. 

Bishop Mouzon: That suggestion of mine was not accept- 
ed by my second, and my substitute stands just as if did orig- 
inally. 

Edgar Blake: That doesn’t affect the principle. It only af- 
fects the figures. Bishop Mouzon provides that a bishop shall 
not be retired without the consent of a majority of the Re- 
gional Conference in which he resides. I want to make two 
suggestions with reference to that. A bishop’s services are 
not limited to the jurisdiction in which he resides, for we have 
provided that the general superintendent may assign a bish- 
op at any Annual Conference in any jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of residential supervision. That fact would seem to in- 
dicate with great clearness that the jurisdiction in which he 
has his residence is not the only jurisdiction that is affected 
by his service. And, therefore, that jurisdiction ought not to 
have the power to estop the action of the General Conference 
in this matter. There is another matter that I think we should 
consider that bears upon this under the ‘action proposed in 
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the substitute offered by Bishop Mouzon. It would require 
the concurrence of a majority. Is that it, Bishop Mouzon? - 

Bishop Mouzon: Yes. 

Edgar Blake: In other words, in the Regional Conference 
of one hundred members fifty-one men could prevent the re- 
tirement of a bishop that two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
General Conference might desire to retire. I don’t believe we 
want to put so great a power into the hands of such a small 
number of men, and for that reason I am against the substi- 
tute. 

_H.M. Du Bose: There is yet a broader question which we 
are in danger of overlooking. All of our provisions and all of 
our propositions for this constitution look to the emphasizing 
of the episcopacy as far as we may in the reorganization of 
the Church. It is sufficient protection to the Regional Con- 
ference that it should make provision for selecting for its own 
service and for administration within its boundaries of the 
man it prefers, but by the provision of this act just passed 
there is put into the hands of the General Conference a pre- 
rogative of establishing a rule by which they may be auto- 
matically retired. It would be a discrimination against the 
powers of the General Conference and a limitation of this Con- 
stitution that we have in the connectional affairs of the epis- 
copacy to look at this still more important power. I appre- 
hend that we shall have preserved to us something like the or- 
der we have now in our General Conference dealing with bish- 
ops—reviewing their work and reporting upon their efficiency 
through the Committee on Episcopacy. Moreover, the Re- 
gional Conference will be present; it will be largely in the 
Committee on Efficiency; the Regional Conference will be 
represented in the General Conference—possibly will be one- 
sixth of the body. There will be all needed possibility for the 
jurisdiction to attend to the case there and make the bishop 
retire or protect him against an unjust retirement; so that 
the matter of leaving the sentiment—for that is what it 
amounts to—to the Jurisdictional Conference. We will make 
the whole process regular by passing this recommendation of 
the Committee. Asa member of that Committee I had objec- 
tion to only one feature of it, and that was the large designa- 
tion in the number of fractional votes required—three-fourths 
—which I thought was too large. I wanted to change that at 
the proper juncture, reducing it toa less figure. A good deal 
has been said about the record made in the past, particularly 
‘the record in 1844. For one, at least, as a member of this 
Commission and as a prospective minister in the unified 
Church, my vision is forward, not backward. I am looking 
to the future and not to the memorials of the past. In time 
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we shall have no such condition in the unified Church. In 
the near future—in fact, I do not think in my life I shall see 
any such condition as was then. I think we should base our 
view of the situation not from the past, but to the future. It 
is that large confidence which the present advances and the 
future suggests that I think should be the spirit with which 
we should enter into this arrangement. I repeat again what 
I said, recalling that Jeffersonian motto: “Trust me all in 
all or not at all.” Unless we can settle this looking to the 
future and not to the past, I think we shall enter upon the pol- 
icy of reaction and not of progress. I have spoken very sel- 
dom in the Commission, and I do so now only out of a pro- 
found conviction of what should guide us. 

Bishop Leete: I have no question at all that when we get 
through with this there will have to be a codrdination or a 
codification of the very things we have actually passed. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems to me wise to avoid confusion at every 
stage possible during the discussion. I am glad personally 
that a majority of these two Commissions have confirmed the 
principle of retiring on an age limit. Personally I would rath- 
er look forward to the day of relief from irksome work in my 
old age, whether well or unwell. I would be glad to look for- 
ward to a time when I might sit apart from the straining 
duty and put my work in general councils. I would rather 
look forward to such a period as that than to have a commit- 
tee coming around once every two or four years and feeling 
my legs and sounding my wind. It is delightful to think that 
you are safe as long as you keep the peace and conduct your- 
self according to the laws of Christianity. But what I think 
now is this: We are in danger right at this point of passing 
legislation in exact conflict with the legislation we have just 
enacted. It seems to me that you are about to provide for a 
limited retirement, and you are putting into the hands of the 
Regional Conference the power to prevent such retirement if 
it decides to do so by a vote of a bare majority unless your 
purpose is to provide for the interim between the establish- 
ment of the unified Church and the first General Conference. 
Let us not pass absolutely inconsistent legislation. If this is 
to remain after the action just taken, it should be corrected to 
specify that the purport of it is to take care of the period be- 
tween the unifying of the Church and the time when the Gen- 
eral Conference can provide a time for retirement. If that 
kind of a provision could be put in it, I shall be delighted to 
vote for Dr. Mouzon’s substitute; but if it stands as it is now, 
you are passing conflicting statutes. 

Bishop Mouzon: Bishop Leete is making “retire” and “su- 
perannuate” mean one and the same thing according to the 
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present usage in the Methodist Episcopal Church; but that is 
not the meaning of “retire” in our Church. “Retire” does not 
necessarily mean “superannuate.” 

E. B. Chappell: I should like to amend Bishop Mouzon’s 
substitute so as to make it read thus: “Provided that it shall 
require a two-thirds vote to retire a bishop without the con- 
currence of the Regional Conference in which his official res- 
idence is fixed.” The reason I offer that substitute is this: If 
the Regional Conference wanted to retire and the General 
Conference wanted to retire, and the Regional Conference con- 
curred, the Regional Conference and the General Conference 
might still retire a bishop; but if the Regional Conference ob- 
jected, it would require a two-thirds vote to overcome that ob- 
jection on the part of the Regional Conference. I believe that 
would sufficiently safeguard the matter. 

Bishop McDowell: A majority vote of both concurring 
would do it, but the General Conference by a two-thirds vote 
would retire, even though the Regional Conference objected 
to the retirement. 

E. B. Chappell: Yes. 

Bishop Leete: If Bishop Mouzon’s definitions of “retire” 
and “‘superannuate” were put in, it would be clear. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Did the motion of Dr. 
Chappell find a second? ‘ 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I second that. 

J. H. Reynolds: The substitute offered by Bishop Mouzon 
is submitted as a means of protecting and safeguarding the 
bishop. I oppose it because I believe it imperils both the dig- 
nity and the stability of the bishop. 

Bishop Mouzon: Just a question of personal privilege. Per- 
mit me to say to Brother Reynolds that he has misunderstood 
the meaning of this. It is not submitted as a means of pro- 
tecting the bishops at all. I put the Church before any officer 
of the Church. It is submitted in order to protect the Church 
and the region from which the bisho» comes, not the bishop. 

J. H. Reynolds: I will withdraw that remark, then. I now 
come to this point: that I believe, instead of protecting against 
a majority in the General Conference, it will imperil both the 
dignity and the stability of the bishops, because I fancy I see 
growing up the custom that you are first to take the consensus 
of opinion of the Regional Conference on the question of re- 
tirement ; and when the Regional Conference gets to the Gen- 
eral Conference, it will adopt its findings as a matter of course. 
Hence I think, instead of fifty-one in the Regional Conference 
of one hundred preventing the wishes of the two-thirds of the 
General Conference in retiring, a vote of fifty-one in the Re- 
gional Conference of one hundred would practically retire the 
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bishop; and a bishop might easily have antagonism in the 
Regional Conference that would produce that kind of a vote. 
I therefore think we had better leave the matter entirely to 
the General Conference, merely agreeing upon the vote re- 
quired for the General Conference to pass it. 

W. N. Ainsworth: We have already provided that a b,ishop 
shall become a bishop of the entire Church, notwithstanding 
the section or region from which he comes. Since he now by 
our action becomes a bishop of the whole Church, the whole 
Church ought to pass upon the matter of his retirement. We 
have previously provided that it shall require a two-thirds vote 
of the General Conference to prevent the consecration of a 
bishop passed up to it from the sectional area. It is perfectly 
_ logical and in keeping with that previous provision for us 
now simply to say that it shall require a two-thirds vote of the 
General Conference to retire a bishop from his episcopal ad- 
ministration; and I think, in order to keep these two acts log- 
ical and in proper relation to each other, that should be our 
action at this point. 

A J. Lamar: I want to say, in regard to the Committee’s 
report, that I deem it very important that the General Confer- 
ence or any other body shall not be given carte blanche to deal 
with the question of retirement of a bishop. I am not speak- 
ing of the superannuation of a bishop, but of retirement. I 
would like, therefore, if the Committee could see its way clear 
to do it—I hope they will accept the amendment that you put 
in there for inefficiency or unacceptability. My reason for 
suggesting those two words is that they are familiar to our 
part of the Church, which is because we use them in dealing 
with the question of the vacation or the location of an itiner- 
ant preacher. We can’t vacate him without inefficiency or un- 
acceptability. I think those words are broad enough to cover 
any case where the General Conference would be justified in 
retiring a bishop. What do think of that, Mr. Simpson? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: This Committee is in an odd sort 
of a situation. We had a long meeting Saturday night, in 
which Mr. Samford insisted on the amendment of Dr. Mou- 
zon and Dr. Goucher disagreed with that. I was Secretary 
and was silent; and finally the Committee agreed unanimously 
to substitute “three-fourths” for “two-thirds,” which was the 
original resolution offered by Dr. Ainsworth, in order to reach 
a séttlement of the matter unanimously. Since we came in 
here this morning Mr. Samford has changed his mind, as he 
had a right do, and Dr. Du Bose has changed his mind to 
get back to the two-thirds, and we have a special committee 
of four in which two out of the four did not agree. 

H. M. Du Bose: We reserved that right. 
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Alexander Simpson, Jr.: We always did. 

H. M. Du Bose: And that was my original position. 
Alexander Simpson, Jr.: And so it was Mr. Samford’s posi- 
tion. : 

T. D. Samford: If I had taken any position before this Com- 
mission, I was not aware of it. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: It was not loud enough to be heard 
by the whole body, but all those on this side heard it. 

T. D. Samford: Perhaps I thought out loud. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: So I now feel free from the action 
of the Committee; and my position is that I prefer Dr. Chap- 
pell’s amendment to any of the others, and I never heard it 
until a moment ago. Inserting Dr. Lamar’s “unacceptability” 
is not needed to cover everything. The general rule has been 
in all affairs of life, I think, that you may look forward to all 
the things which may arise in the future. You have to put 
your trust somewhere. There is no possibility, as I view it, 
that you could put your trust, as Dr. Ainsworth says, any- 
where save in the General Conference. If you leave it to the 
General Conference to say whether the circumstances are such 
as that for the good of the Church that bishop should be re- 
tired from effective work, you leave it there just as effectively 
without putting in “unacceptability” as by putting it in. The 
“ynacceptability” adds nothing to it, and I see no reason for 
adding it. I am speaking for myself against possibly a dif- 
ference judgment of the rest of the Committee. 

A. J. Lamar: My question was asked in the interest of sav- 
ing time. I thought they might accept the amendment. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: For myself I would accept it, 
though I do not think it helps it in any way; but I prefer Dr. 
Chappell’s amendment to anything before us. 

A. J. Lamar: At the proper time I shall introduce that 
amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : If I heard the two motions, 
one by Bishop Mouzon, and one by Dr. Chappell, correctly, 
Bishop Mouzon’s is a substitute for the Committee’s report, and 
Dr. Chappell’s is a substitute for Bishop Mouzon’s and could 
not be entertained as such. You can vote down Bishop Mouzon’s 
if you prefer Dr. Chappell’s, but there is no way of making a 
clear record except first to vote on Bishop Mouzon’s and the suc- 
ceeding vote to be determined by the result of that vote. The 
vote will now be on the adoption of Bishop Mouzon’s substitute. 

A vote being taken, the substitute was lost. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Chappell’s motion can 
now come up if he so desires. - 

- E. B. Chappell: I offer my substitute. 

Several seconded the substitute. 
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John M. Moore: I want that two-thirds put in. Will you 
allow me to move the insertion of two-thirds instead of three- 
fourths in the original? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : You can make that motion. 
The Secretary will read Dr. Chappell’s amendment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: “Provided that it shall 
require a two-thirds vote to retire a bishop without the concur- 
rence of the Regional Conference in which his official residence 
is fixed.” 

Edgar Blake: The report of the Committee provides that a 
bishop can be retired only by a three-fourths vote of the mem- 
bers of the General Conference present and voting. In the elec- 
tion of a bishop, to come back to our Regional Conference propo- 
sition again, 51 members can elect, and one-third in the General 
Conference of eight hundred can confirm—that is, 234 members 
would be sufficient to confirm. Now, a bishop that we could 
elect by only 51 votes and that we could confirm by only 231 
votes we propose according to the Committee report to require 
600 votes to retire. I do not believe that is the proper propor- 
tion, and for that reason I offer the motion made by Dr. Moore, 
although I prefer Dr. Chappell’s form providing for the retire- 
ment by two-thirds. As a matter of fact, I would prefer a 
majority, but it seems that we can compromise on two-thirds. 

Bishop Cranston: Brethren, you can never secure a majority 
of a General Conference for the retirement of a bishop whose 
services were desired to be continued by the region in which he 
is registered. You are perfectly safe with a majority or with 
two-thirds, either one. 

Bishop Denny: Before we vote I want to know from the 
Chairman if we are left free to do anything we want with that 
word “retire.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I think so. You can define 
it as you like. 

A vote being taken, Dr. Chappell’s substitute was agreed to. 

F. M. Thomas: I move to amend the report by adding after 
the word “retire” the words “for causes hereinafter provided 
for.” I do not think it wise in this present clause to specify, but 
there ought to be somewhere in the Constitution under the pro- 
vision with reference to bishops a specification as to what a 
bishop may be retired for. I do not think it is wise or right to 
lodge with any body the power to retire a man except for a cause, 
and that cause should be provided for; if he be guilty of im- 
moral derelictions, let them be tried for them—face the issue. 
Let it be squarely set forth, but I think the history of the 
General Conference will bear me out in the statement that there 
are times when the General Conference is not competent to pass 
upon the general question of the retirement of a bishop. I am 
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going to make a statement with which some of you may not 
agree. It is not to raise or to revive any old history. I have 
read very carefully and closely from the standpoint of moral 
psychology or Christian sanity the debate on both sides in the 
General Conference of 1844, and I have reached the conclusion 
that there were only about two men in that body, one from the 
South and one from the North, who at all times manifested 
throughout that session a sweet, reasonable Christian spirit. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Don’t name them. 

F. M. Thomas: I am not going to. The point is this: you 
have already decided to retire a man when he reaches an age 
limit, which I think is a supreme injustice. My good friend, 
whom I esteem very highly, Bishop Leete, spoke very longingly 
of the joys of being released from the duties of the episcopacy 
so as to have a wider range of usefulness. It reminds me of 
what a very prominent man once said, that the best position in 
the Church was that of a superannuated bishop if he could just 
get there without being elected bishop. I fear we are creating 
too much of a longing for those pastures green and fields that 
are inviting. 

Bishop Leete: May I interrupt? 

F. M. Thomas: Certainly. 

Bishop Leete: Much as I admire the argument the gentleman 
is making, and much as I sympathize with his desires that a 
bishop should not long for ease or pleasure, what I said was 
not that the bishop should be released from the duties of the 
episcopacy, but from those duties of the episcopal office which 
are more largely secular, so that he could spend the time at the 
end in the higher matters of episcopacy. 

F. M. Thomas: I am frank to say that I am Methodist born 
and Methodist bred and expect to be a Methodist until I die; 
but when I entered the itinerancy, if I had known that the day 
would come in my Conference when my Conference would su- 
perannuate me upon an age limit without regard to my effective- 
ness as a traveling minister, I could not have conscientiously 
entered that body, because it is violative of my deepest concep- 
tion of life. The point I am trying to make is: you are putting 
an arbitrary law as to an age limit, and you are giving power 
to the General Conference to retire without regard to the prin- 
ciple of the retirement involved, and I think that ought to be 
fixed, and a man ought to be protected. If he is to be retired, 
he should be retired for inefficiency or unacceptability, and that 
ought to be said. If he is going to be retired for some moral 
dereliction, let him be tried. 

E. B. Chappell: I second the motion. 

Bishop Cooke: I offer the following substitute. for that for 
the reason that I judge we shall see it will be impossible to 
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enumerate all the causes for which a bishop may be retired, and 
therefore legally, by every law of interpretation, everything which 
is not mentioned is excluded. I think that is a areal principle. 
Is it not, Brother Simpson? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That is a settled legal principle. 

Bishop Cooke: For that reason I present this amendment: 
“Provided that a bishop shall not be retired without specific 
reasons’-—I do not enumerate them—‘“having been formally pre- 
sented and sufficient consideration given to the same.” We all 
understand the history underlying the reference that Dr. Thomas 
makes and the two theories of the episcopacy which confronted 
the fathers of 1844. There was the purely Presbyterian or mod- 
erated theory which those present declared had never been the 
doctrine of Methodism on the episcopacy. The idea that by a 
wave of the hand you could dispense the entire episcopacy 
and elect a new body, provided you didn’t do away with the — 
episcopacy, was held by a number and strongly objected to by 
a great many others who were thoroughly versed in our Method- 
ist history. This will prevent any stampeding of the General 
Conference and wiping a man out of his office by a mere wav- 
ing of a hand and thereby putting him in a rather ambiguous 
position before the public at large and also his own Church. 

T. D. Samford: How would it do to. specify the reasons? 
“Provided that a bishop shall not be retired without specific rea- 
sons (and specify them) and judicial consideration given.” 

Bishop McDowell: Will not the use of the word “judicial” 
give rise to a question as to whether that consideration would 
not inevitably have to go to the judicial council. 

Bishop Cooke: What is intended by “judicial” here is not that 
it go to the Judicial Council or the Judicial Committee, but to 
the Episcopal Committee, and what is meant by “judicial” is that 
those reasons shall have due and weighty consideration. It 
doesn’t mean anything other than that: that they shall be prop- 
erly weighed to see if they are sufficient. If the bishop renders 
himself somewhat obnoxious here and there so that you. cannot 
tell whether he is an advance agent of a vaudeville troup or a 
minister of Jesus Christ, he could be tried and removed. A 
great many charges can be brought, but only those that are 
worthy of consideration should be given consideration. 

Bishop Cranston: All consideration given by the General Con- 
ference to such a case would be in places informal. Wouldn’t 
you accept “without sufficient cause and without adequate rep- 
resentation of his case.’ 

Bishop Cooke: I certainly would accept that. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I wenid like to have Dr. Thomas read his 
amendment. 
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The amendment was read, as follows: “Add after the word 
‘retire’ ‘for causes hereinafter provided for.’ ” 

W. N. Ainsworth: I move to substitute this phrase— 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): There is a substitute of 
Bishop Cooke pending. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Was that a substitute for Dr. Thomas’s 
amendment? _ eb 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Yes. 

W. N. Ainsworth; I would give notice that when that is dis- 
posed of I will propose this substitute, “for infirmity or ineff- 
ciency.” 

2 F. M. Thomas: I will accept that and let that go before the 
ouse. 

Bishop Cooke: I will accept the amendment suggested by 
Bishop Cranston: “Provided that a bishop shall not be retired 
without specific reasons having been formally presented and ade- 
quate representation of his case.” Of course in the matter of 
the efficiency, right there is the kernel of cn+ whole thing—“for 
infirmity and inefficiency.” That is a broad term, and the whole 
itinerant idea might be involved. 

A. J. Lamar: I would prefer the words I suggested awhile 
ago, “unacceptability and inefficiency.” If a man has infirmities, 
they render him inefficient. It is not necessary to say that, but 
there may be a case where a man is an efficient man and yet 
has such angles to him that he becomes absolutely unacceptable 
to the Church. I think the words I suggest as used in our Church 
applicable to itinerant preachers cover the ground. So I move 
to amend— 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): You had better give notice 
that you will offer that when these things are disposed of. 

Bishop Cooke: I catch your thought, but those are such broad 
terms, and so many things are included under those terms that 
I think it had better be left until the time shall come when his 
retirement is before the body. If we say “for specific reasons,” 
those reasons would include inefficiency or unacceptability or 
something of the kind; but the man may be really acceptable in 
many ways and very efficient in many ways, but he may have 
mannerisms that render him unacceptable. There may be a fail- 
ure to represent the soberness and the seriousness of a minister 
of the gospel by his speech. There are a thousand things that 
might render a preacher unacceptable. Now, if we say “specific 
reasons.” If you say “inefficient,” you would have to gather 
many things to show the inefficiency; but if you have “for spe- 
cific reasons” that he fails to measure up to the ideals of the 
Church, for every bishop does represent the best ideals or ought 
to of the best people of the Church, and he ought never to forget 
who he is or what he is, no matter in what company he is. I 
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would judge that everything there can be included here under 
the terms “specific reasons.” 

Frank Neff: I think I see the thing pretty clearly. You are 
not gaining anything by the word “efficiency.” Any General 
Conference that will be mean enough to take advantage of a 
bishop under the word “retirement” and do the unjust thing 
can squirm around and hide behind all these provisions in this 
proposed amendment. I think you had better leave out the “re- 
tire: 

Edgar Blake: I think there is a rather serious objection to 
the form in which Bishop Cooke brings in his motion. As I 
understand his motion, it would require charges and specifica- 
tions to be made. We will have to hear the specified reasons. I 
don’t see how it can be otherwise. I may be mistaken. 

Bishop Cooke: I think there is a great difference in our Church 
between preferring charges and complaints. When you present 
charges you must enumerate and go through a formal process, 
but when a case is brought up in Quarterly Conference and all 
are asked are there any complaints, you do not make formal 
charges and go through a process of judicial trial. There is a 
good deal of difference between complaints and charges, as all 
well remember. : 

Edgar Blake: Regardless of the statements which Bishop 
Cooke has just made, it does not seem clear about the matter at 
all. The matter has to be interpreted by the language of his 
resolution and not by what he says. I understand the resolution 
reads “for specified reasons.” 

Bishop Cooke: “Specific reasons.” 

Edgar Blake: That is, reasons specifically stated and formally 
preferred. I can readily see the reason why there should be in 
those matters in which imprudent talk or violation of morals 
are concerned—questions that involve a man’s character—I can 
readily understand where formal charges and_ specifications 
should be made and a trial had by due process of law to give 
the man a chance to vindicate himself. But when you come to 
the matter of the retirement of a bishop, I have not had very 
much experience, but I have been in three General Conferences 
where there were general requirements, and we have found when 
those matters came up that there were three reasons for retire- 
ment: (1) Physical limitations or infirmities; (2) mental infirm- 
ities; (3) temperamental infirmities. And you can hardly prefer 
charges and specifications on either one of those things. 

Bishop Cooke: Haven’t you just specified? 

Edgar Blake: Yes, but you are saying in the case of an indi- 
vidual bishop there shall be alleged against him in due form 
specific reasons. 

Bishop Cooke: Well, haven’t you done it? 
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Edgar Blake: No, sir. 

Bishop Cooke: When you say “Temperamental” is not that a 
specific reason? 

Edgar Blake: Let me show how it was done. Take the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1904. There were five bishops retired. First 
the Committee on Episcopacy appointed a small committee to 
consider the matter of the effectiveness of the particular bishop. 
That committee made an investigation and, after making the in- 
vestigation, brought in a report recommending the retirement of 
four of the bishops, but they did not recommend the retirement 
of either one of those four bishops until the committee had had 
those four bishops before the committee and gone over the mat- 
ter after the special committee made the report to the entire 
committee, then the bishops who had been recommended for re- 
tirement were invited to come before this episcopacy and make 
such statements as they cared to make, and in each instance the 
bishop came before the body and made a statement. 

W..N. Ainsworth: That rule prevails also with us. 

Edgar Blake: Yes. In fact, one of the bishops was before 
us three times—once at our invitation and twice of his own initi- 
ative. At Los Angeles, when we came to the discussion of the 
cases of various bishops, it was very clear from the discussion 
in the entire committee that there was a strong sentiment in 
favor of the retirement of a certain bishop who had not been 
recommended for retirement by the subcommittee. It was so 
clear that there was a strong sentiment that was likely to prove 
the sentiment of the majority that we found ourselves in a very 
embarrassing situation. We faced the probability of recom- 
mending the retirement of a bishop who had not been heard by 
the committee itself, and so this action was taken in his case. It 
was provided in the event a majority of the Committee on Epis- 
copacy should recommend the retirement of that bishop the 
action in his case should be considered only as tentative, that the 
bishop should be informed of the action of the committee and 
should be given an opportunity to be heard by the Committee. 
It proved, when a vote was taken, that a majority of two-thirds 
had voted in favor of the man’s retirement, but in his case that 
was considered simply as a tentative recommendation on the part 
of the committee. He was informed the next morning by the 
chairman of the committee of what had been done, and he was 
invited to come before the committee and came and made a 
statement of considerable length, made as complete a statement as 
he cared to make; and then, without any further consideration 
of his case, the committee voted by more than two-thirds recom- 
mending his retirement, and the action was confirmed by the 
General Conference. In these cases of mental infirmity and phys- 
ical infirmity and temperamental infirmity I don’t think any 
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bishop under such circumstances should be put on trial. I think 
it would be unjust. 

Bishop Cooke: I protest against reading into this amendment 
such an intention. There is no such intention. We all know 
there is a wide difference between charges and complaints. A 
man is complained of for this, that, or the other reason, but he 
is not on trial on charges. 

Bishop Cranston: Lest I be misunderstood, I would like to 
disclaim having made reference to the instance Dr. Blake refers 
to. The instance I had in mind was the vote of disapproval of 
the administration of Bishop Walden without giving him a 
chance to be heard. That occurred at Chicago. 

Edgar Blake: And the question of Bishop Walden’s retire- 
ment was not involved. 

Bishop Cranston: No, it was not a matter of retirement. 

Bishop Cooke; As a matter of personal privilege I rise to 
protest against the misrepresentation of my amendment. 

Edgar Blake: I understand the bishop to object to my reading 
into that that which I want to get out of it. I have no desire 
to get out of it anything more than was in the mind of Bishop 
Cooke. If I have been able to get out of his mind more than 
his mind contained, I apologize. 

Edwin M. Randall: What I desire to say is in reference partly 
to the matters before us and partly as a matter of privilege con- 
cerning the‘body. I believe with respect to the matters before us 
that we propose passing a matter that is unnecessary and that 
will not be effective. I do not believe that it is possible to bind 
any future Conference by any such action as we are taking. If 
the Conference is determined on the retirement of a man, it will 
find a way to do it under anything that we are proposing to 
enact. However, I wish to say with respect to this and other 
matters we have been discussing: I am sure we are at a point 
where we see the tendency to commit an error very common 
among all bodies that meet for the consideration and creation of 
constitutional matters. Almost invariably there is a spirit of 
distrust of future legislative bodies that may be gathered to act 
under the constitutional provision they are making. Invariably 
every constitution is made to contain legislative rather than con- 
stitutional matter and to tie up future legislative bodies for fear 
they may act viciously, as if those bodies doing the constitution 
making had wisdom that future bodies would not possess. I 
believe we are losing time and losing efficiency by a tendency 
to go into detail to a degree that will not be promotive of the 

future welfare of the Church, and I believe this morning that this 
session has a tendency to differ over small details of things, and 
the nervousness of this body as shown by the members indicates 
that our long and late sessions have gotten us into a state of 
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nervousness where we must be upon our guard against these 
things, lest we shall spend an amount of time-upon details that 
will force us to adjourn without having all the general principles 
we ought to consider while we are still in session. I want to 
add this one statement, that I believe the matter before us both 
in the amendment and in the substitute is unnecessary, and per- 
sonally I believe it is better not to pass such a matter running 
into unnecessary details throughout the remainder of this ses- 
sion, 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : The Chair recognizes Broth- 
er Fairbanks, who has a matter of privilege. 

Charles W. Fairbanks: I crave the indulgence of the Commis- 
sion only for a few moments. I rise primarily to ask unanimous 
consent that I.may be excused from the further meetings of this 
session, owing to imperative necessity of leaving the city at three 
o'clock this afternoon. In extending this regret, I wish to con- 
gratulate the body upon the great and rapid advances that have 
been made in the consideration of the important work which has 
been committed to our hands by our respective sessions. I 
doubt if in recent times so important a matter as this has ad- 
vanced so rapidly and so well in the few months which we have 
been giving to this subject. I do not think that in our more care- 
less moments we appreciate the true magnitude of this work. 
There never was an occasion in our experience when more vital 
matters were submitted to the consideration of men. We are in 
the midst of times which chasten us all. We face a future which 
some of us, far-seeing in our membership, can see but dimly, if 
at all, and I hold to the belief that is is our Christian duty to do 
all that lies within our finite vision to strengthen the foundations 
of our institutions and equip ourselves for meeting the respon- 
sibilities of the days to come to the highest degree. We know 
not what problems will affect our government to-morrow. We 
stand amazed at the unfolding of the tragic events of the day. 
The Methodist Church must play a part, and a great part, in the 
problems of the future. We cannot separate religion from po- 
litical events. We cannot separate the questions of the Church 
and those of the State. I speak in a large way. While Church 
and State are independent, and we hope in God’s providence they 
will always be separated, yet in the final analysis the republic 
rests upon the Church. I feel it of the utmost importance. So 
impressed am I with it that I scarcely trust myself to face the 
future. But I am so impressed with the sense of concern of 
what lies beyond the close of this day that I feel a profound 
anxiety as to the confirmation of this work of this great body. 
The temper with which these proceedings have passed, the good 
nature, and the consecration have challenged my admiration. 
There was in the beginning a vague distrust, a withholding of a 
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measure of confidence here and there; but those, under the at- 
trition of time and the force of logic, have gradually disappeared, 
and nothing stands between us in all sincerity, nothing that 
would defeat the ultimate conclusion. I believe from what Tf 
have observed, and more from what I have felt, that success will 
crown the efforts of this great Commission. Who can tell the 
far-reaching benefits to be derived from these interchanges of 
views and these efforts at constructive legislation? We are not 
rolling on the world, but building upon the world a larger struc- 
ture. United Methodism in America will mean strength to the 
republic as well as strength to the Church. I regret my inability 
to contribute more to the ultimate results. My heart remains 
with you as I take leave of you. Sitting to-day where acquaint- 
ance has ripened into love and respect, I wish I cpuld take with 
me the assurance that all our hopes will be realized and the 
hopes of the millions back of us. It is pleasant in going, I may 
say, to feel assured that the citadels of parliamentary law will 
be secure against successful assaults in the hands of its ministry. 
While some of the questions raised have amused the Chair and 
his friends, and I am one of them, I am charmed by the steady 
hand of the pilot and the success of the administration of the 
office of chairman. I know not when we shall meet again, nor 
do you. Weare in the midst of such tragic events in the world 
that I predict not far into the future or venture to hope too much, 
but I hope this, Mr. Chairman, that you may accept from me an 
invitation to resume your labors in the city of Indianapolis. Our 
doors are wide open. We are easy of access. Whether our 
recess shall be short or one of several months, my thoughts will 
be with you all, and my heart will be overflowing with gratitude 
for your courtesy and kindness. 

Bishop Denny: I move that, while we regret the enforced ab- 
sence of Brother Fairbanks, we grant this request. 

Henry Wade Rogers: A question of privilege. I am requested 
by Brother Brown to inform the Commission that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for him to return to St. Louis yesterday after- 
noon. He found that matters required his presence, and he 
desired me to expressly regret that he could not say good-by to 
the members of the Commission, and I am now performing the 
duties conveyed upon me to give his greetings to the members 
of the Commission and his regret that he has been compelled to 
withdraw from the session before its labors were concluded. 

A vote being taken, the motion of Bishop Denny was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Chair takes occasion 
to express personal regret at the retirement of our honored 
brother. I was about to say that the Chair was somewhat of a 
disciple in parliamentary procedure of Brother Fairbanks, and 
perhaps he would be willing for the moment to relieve himself 
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. 
of his own without confessing Bishop Cranston’s sins. I have 
always observed that in the meetings of public bodies a part of the 
duties of a chairman is to constitute himself as amicus curi@ in 
many matters, and I am that in this case. 

Bishop Denny: Every consistent man is necessarily limited 
by principles he has learned, no matter how he has learned them. 
In my boyhood I had occasion to give a very careful reading to 
that great author, Montesquieu, and from him I learned what 
has been confirmed by all the reading that I have been permitted 
to do and such narrow observations as I have had. As stated in 
the language of Montesquieu, the motion of the people is gener- 
ally either too swift or too slow. Sometimes with thousands of 
feet they trample all before them, and sometimes with thousands 
of arms they grope like snails. A student of constitutional his- 
tory very well knows that those who are making provisions for 
the future need restrictions. If you start out with entire confi- 
dence in the ability as well as in the character of those for whom 
you are laying down a constitution, you start out for a wreck. 
I think there can be no question of that, even within the narrow 
range of my own reading in civics. I also learned when I was 
a boy a thing that has helped me all my life and that has heiped 
me since I came in here, and I learned that from Edmund Burke. 
Burke told me long ago that the only ground upon which a man 
could confidently predict the future was from what he learned 
from the past. You say those are very large principles to be 
lodged here in connection with the amendment before us. We 
have a very large amendment before us. I have had some ex- 
perience as a member of the General Conference and some ex- 
perience as a member of the Committee on Episcopacy. I have 
had occasion to see some of the complaints that have come into 
the General Conference and been committed to the inspection of 
the Committee on Episcopacy to see what should be done. 1] 
know how they have been practiced. I know how, if they could 
have gotten a majority from any point of prejudice behind them, 
they would have closed the career of more than one man. How 
is any man to know what he is to avoid unless there be some 
principle laid down to indicate that fact? You have here a pro- 
vision that you propose to retire a man. Bishop Cooke proposes 
to say for “specific reasons” and assign them. How is a man 
to know before he has crossed what some member may say as 
specific reasons that he has crossed those specific reasons? If 
you put it on the analogy of existing law according to our Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South—-and I have taken no occasion to 
see if there is any difference between us and your Church—you 
cannot close that active career of a Methodist preacher on com- 
plaint. You can put him on guard. You can tell him he must 
not do that again, but you cannot lodge a grand complaint and 
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say this is the end of your career. I say at least you ought to 
give the general superintendents what you brethren give to the 
district superintendents as you call them, and as we continue to 
call them, our presiding elders. Then we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that, while not laid out in terms, there were specific 
reasons. Anybody who knows the history of the times under- 
stands that two months before the delegates started to New York 
in 1844 the Church was believed to be never so quiet. No one 
believed it who went there. It runs through their debate, it 
runs through the history, you can find it in the. accounts given 
by any of the men who had to play a part on that occasion, 
that they had never gone forward to a General Conference with 
less expectation of trouble than when they went to that Confer- 
ence in 1844. No man had the vision to see, however optimistic 
he might have been, and I do not believe we ought to put the 
Church in the position of saying that a man is to come up and be 
confronted with things he never thought of and could not have 
anticipated and be told this is the end of your personal career. 
I am not making a personal application. My tendency runs the 
other way. I am looking to the men who are coming after me, 
some of whom may be, because there have been such men among 
us, the very best and most useful that Methodism or any other 
Church has ever produced. You know the pathway of the man 
who would best serve his generation is the pathway over obstacles 
and opposition from the very people he would benefit. It has 
always been so in Church history, and it is the case to-day, and 
the man who helps the world must help the world against the 
world’s unwillingness to be helped, and therefore he must cross 
some things that may end his career. There were the ancestors 
of some of you and my ancestors who could not find any use 
for Roger Williams and sent him off to some other place, and 
there may another Roger Williams arise. If we are going 
to make an end of these matters, there must be something that is 
not going to throw the door wide open as it has been wide open 
= any such difficulties as have occurred to the Church here- 
tofore. : 

Joseph Van Cleve: If I were rather ignorant of the proceed- 
ings of the Methodist Episcopal Church and listened to this de- 
bate, I think I would always be inclined to question within my 
own mind if the retiring of a bishop is not one of the favorite 
recreations of a General Conference. It seems to be the opinion 
that the General Conference would do such a thing with alacrity. 
I am perfectly sure that for our own branch of the Church any 
of us who have shared the proceedings of this kind will say that 
the thing done with most reluctance in the General Conference 
and one of the most difficult things to be carried is the retirement 
of a bishop; and when it requires two-thirds of the General Con- 
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_ ference to do the thing or requires the concurrence of the Gen- 
eral Conference and a majority of the people with whom he lives, 
it cannot be done. Not long since it was said with a degree of 
positiveness that put conviction in the mind that a man with a 
proper degree of self-respect would hardly care to be a candidate 
when he had only half a chance of being elected. I could do 
that with infinitely more of self-respect than I could continue 
to be a bishop if two-thirds of the General Conference wished 
to have me retire. When you come to having specific matters 
particularly named of unacceptability or inefficiency, you will 
find it extremely difficult to make them as specific as charges 
ought to be; and if they are not so, there will be danger of the 
charges being thrown out. There will be a contest on that very 
point, and I quite agree with my brother here to my right, who 
suggested that we will be far safer to leave that rule as it stands, 
that the General Conference by a two-thirds vote may retire a 
bishop. There is not a question about that. Quite frequently it 
is not for any one particular thing that can be set up by itself, 
morally, intellectually, or otherwise, but it is where a combination 
of this would create unacceptability, or his unacceptability is a 
matter of general knowledge. When you make specific charges 
it would be quite a difficult thing. 

A. J. Lamar: I wish to move that we do now take a vote on 
this whole question in parliamentary order. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): That is a motion for the 
previous question? 

A. J. Lamar: Yes, sir; and applied to the whole matter. _ 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried. 

Edgar Blake: I desire that the entire matter be recommitted 
to the Committee to be reshaped. 

A. J. Lamar: A point of order. We are under the previous 
question. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I think Dr. Blake’s motion 
is in order, and I will take a vote on it. 

A vote being taken, the motion to recommit was lost by a vote 
of 10 to 30. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The question is upon the 
motion of Bishop Cooke, which was a substitute. Th eChair 
would like to inquire the state of the motion. 

Bishop Cooke: I moved to add “provided that the bishop shall 
not be retired without specific reasons formally presented and 
sufficiently considered,” and I accepted an amendment of the 
words “nor without adequate-representation by the bishop con- 
cerned.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Is that the exact wording? 

Bishop Cooke: I think that is about it. It*can be compared. 
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The Secretary read the part referred to, as follows : “Provided 
a bishop shall not be retired without specific reasons having been 
formally presented nor without adequate representation by the 
bishop concerned.” 

A. J. Lamar: Was not there an amendment to put in ‘the words 
“for unacceptability or inefficiency”? 

Secretary Thomas: You proposed that, but it was not ac- 
cepted. 

A. J. Lamar: I proposed it as an amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): An amendment to the sub- 
stitute would be in order. Did you move it as an amendment 
to the substitute? 

A. J. Lamar: I intended to do so. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : Where would the words be 
inserted? 

Avy. Lamar: Read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: “Provided a bishop shall not 
be retired” — 

A. J. Lamar: Right there is where it comes in—“except for 
unacceptability or inefficiency.” 

David G. Downey: We ought to have the whole record before 
us as to the report of the Committee and the various amend- 
ments and substitutes, so that we could vote intelligently upon 
the separate items. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): You can call for the read- 
ing of the papers. 

David G. Downey: I call for a reading of the entire matter. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: The report of the Committee is no 
longer in it. Dr. Chappell’s substitute took the place of the 
report of the Committee. It is Dr. Chappell’s proposed substi- 
tute which was adopted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The Secretary will give us 
the record. 

Secretary Harris: Dr. Chappell’s substitute which takes the 
place of the report of the Committee was “to confirm their elec- 
tion by a general rule, to superannuate them upon reaching a 
determined age by a three-fourths vote of the members of the 
General Conference present and voting, and to retire them from 
further effective service in the episcopacy’”— 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Dr. Harris is putting in commas 
where they are not and semicolons and colons where they do not 
exist. Let me read it: “To confirm their election by a general 
rule and superannuate them upon reaching a determined age by 
a three-fourths vote of the General Conference present and vot- 
ing and to retire them from further effective service in the 
episcopacy.” That was the original report of the Committee 
which Dr. Chappell’s substitute, which was adopted, ousted. 
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Secretary Harris: I will read that: “Provided it shall require 
a two-thirds vote to retire a bishop without the concurrence of 
the Regional Conference in which his official residence is fixed.” 

David G. Downey: Now, what is the amendment on that? 

Secretary Harris: Dr. Thomas’s amendment to Dr. Chappell’s 
substitute was to insert ‘‘for causes hereinafter to be provided 
for.” Then came Dr. Cooke’s substitute. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Then my motion came and must stand as 
an amendment to the amendment, since Dr. Thomas finally de- 
cided, and with my consent, that he would not press it further. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The whole proposition was 
the substitution of Bishop Cooke. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: No, sir. Dr Lamar’s was the only 
amendment to that. 

Edgar Blake: As a matter of accuracy will you permit me to 
read the matter as it stands here? I am sure it is in such state 
that it should be recommitted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): You can if you desire; but 
do not debate on it, as we are under the previous question. 

Edgar Blake: I will read only: “To define and fix the privi- 
leges, powers, and duties of the episcopacy, to fix according to 
a uniform principle the number of bishops to be elected by each 
of the several Regional Conferences, and to confirm and retire 
the same.” Now listen: “And by a general rule to superannuate 
them upon reaching a determined age, provided that it shall re- 
quire a two-thirds vote to retire a bishop without the concurrence 
of the Regional Conference in which his official residence is 
fixed.” 

Secretary Thomas: That is not the accurate record. “Fix 
according to a uniform principle the number of bishops to be 
elected by the several Regional Conferences and to confirm and 
retire the same.”’ That is the way I understood it. 

Henry Wade Rogers: And I understood that the “retire the 
same”’ was left out. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That was changed by the report of 
the Committee this morning. The “retire” comes in just pre- 
ceding Dr. Chappell’s amendment. 

Edgar Blake: It does not appear on my copy. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: It comes in right before Dr. Chap- 
pell’s amendment. 

Edgar Blake: Butt it is not there. The provision limits the 
retirement by a two-thirds vote. 

Secretary Thomas: The Committee has changed. Perhaps 
they had authority to do so, but they have changed a paragraph 
which has already been passed upon. 

_ Bishop McDowell: Now, the matter referred to the Commit- 
tee was the matter subsequently brought back by the Commit- 
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tee; and if Dr. Thomas’s record does not show it, it should 
show it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): We are within three min- 
utes of adjournment. Do you wish to continue until we com- 
plete this matter? 

On motion, the time was extended. 

A. F. Watkins: I move that we reconsider the vote by which 
we decided not to recommit this to the Committee. 

The motion was seconded. 

A vote being taken, the motion to reconsider was carried. 

A further vote being taken, the motion to recommit carried. 

A. J. Lamar: I move that we adjourn until two o’clock. 

Secretary Thomas: Make it 2:30. 

The amendment was agreed to and, being put to a vote, was 
carried, and the Joint Commission was dismissed with benedic- 
tion by Dr. Stuart. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Joint Session was called to order by the Chairman, Bishop 
Candler. 

Hymn No. 309 was sung: “I Once Was Lost, But Now Am 
Found.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Lamar will lead us in 
prayer. 

A. J. Lamar: Our Heavenly Father, we come unto thee with 
thanks because of thy great mercy for us, because thou hast led 
us through all the past. Thou hast been mindful of us, and 
thou hast saved us from our own errors. Thou hast guided us 
in a way that gives full promise for the future. We thank thee 
for thy hand being upon us in all the past. And we pray, Lord, 
that while we are gathered here thou wilt so direct and so guide 
us that we may be wise and do the things that will make for the 
peace and prosperity of our Zion, that thou wilt help us in the 
spirit of brotherly love so that we may reach right conclusions. 
There are many points upon which we differ. Lord, help us in 
all things unessential, that we may be willing to yield one to 
another; and in the things that many of us deem essential do 
thou so direct us that we shall at last reach a proper agreement. 
And we pray thee, O Lord, that whatever we do may be blessed 
in thy sight and that the result of our labors may be so blessed 
that those labors will make for the enlargement of thy Church 
and the salvation of all things. O God, we believe that we have 
done that which is for the best interest of humanity in casting 
our lot with our allies; and we pray thee, O Lord, that thy 
protecting arm may still be over our nation, that thou wilt bless 
the troops that go across the water that will engage in the great 
storm, and that thou wilt bring this war to such a conclusion 
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as shall be to the glory of thy name and for the lasting benefit 
of all people. We beseech thee to forgive our sins and accept 
us and keep us and guide us in our deliberations and save us, 
O Lord, from all error; and if we fall into error, do thou over- 
rule us, we ask only in the name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler) : I will read the first chapter 
of the Acts: 


The former treatise have J made, O Theophilus, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach, 

Until the day in which he was taken up, after that he through the 
vol Ghost had given commandments unto the apostles whom he had 
chosen: 

To whom also he shewed himself alive after his passion by many in- 
fallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God: 

nd, beirg assembled together with them, commanded them that they 
should net depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of me. 

For John truly baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with the 

Holy Ghost nct many days hence. 

: When they therefore were come together, they asked of him, saying, 
Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? 

And he said unto them, It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power. 

But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth. 

And when he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he was taken 
up; and a cloud received him out of their sight. 

And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, 
two men stood by them in white apparel; 

Which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stard ye gazing up into 
heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
s0 come in like marner as ye have seen him go into heaven. 

Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, 
which is from Jerusalem a sabbath day’s journey. 

And when they were come in, they went up into an upper room, where 
abode bcth Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, Philip. and Thomas, 
Bartholomew, and Matthew, James the son of Alpheus, and Simon Zelo- 
tes, and Judas the brother of James. 

These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with 
the women, ard Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. 

And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and 
said, (the number of names together were about an hundred and twenty,) 

Men and brethren, this scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which 
the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, 
which was guide to them that took Jesus. 

For he was numbered with us, and had obtained part of this ministry. 

Now this man purchased a field with the reward of iniquity; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
egnshed out. 

And it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; insomuch as 
that field is called in their proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The 
field of blood. 

For it is written in the book of Psalms, Let his habitation be desolate, 
and Jet no man dwell therein: and his bishopric let another take, 
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Wherefore of these men which have companied with us all the time 
. that the Lord Jesus wert in and out among us, 

Beginning from the baptism of John, unto that same day that he was 
taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of his 


resurrection. 

And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnamed 
Justus, and Matthias. 

And they prayed, and said, Lord. which knowest the hearts of all men, 
shew whether of these two thou hast chosen, 

That he may take part of this ministry and apostleship, from which 
Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place. 

Ard they gave forth their lots; ard the lot fell on Matthias; and he 
was numbered with the eleven apostles. 


The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Luke begins his narrative 
by showing what Jesus can do. The words were not selected 
accidentally, but carefully with a view that this treatise shall 
show what Jesus continues to do. The authorities tell us the 
Acts should not be regarded as a complete history of everything 
pertaining to Christianity. He said: “I will build my Church.” 
It was not built then. Nobody was able to erect a Church; 
only he could see all the future, forecast and direct movements. 
We have the glorious history of the Church behind us and its 
mission before us, and yet we, like they, ask for what we shall 
need. It is not for you to know times and seasons. What you 
need is not a blue print of the journey before you, but power from 
on high for the work that is upon you. 

Hymn No. 193 was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Blake will lead us in 
prayer. 

Edgar Blake: Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we lift 
our voices in admiration and our hearts in praise of thee. We 
thank thee for the way in which thou hast led us up to this time. 
Thou hast made provision for all our wants, thy mercies have 
been renewed every morning and every evening, and even while 
we wait before thee in this place thou hast been with us. 
Now we come again to commit ourselves to thee and surrender 
our minds and hearts under the influences of thy Spirit, that 
thou mayst guide us during all our deliberations. Give us this, 
our prayer, and we ask thee to forgive us our sins in Jesus’s 
name. Amen. 

The roll call showed the following members. present : From the 
M. E. Church: Bishops Earl Cranston, J. W. Hamilton, W. F. 
McDowell, F. D. Leete, R. J. Cooke. Ministers, Edgar Blake, 
D. G. Downey, J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones, A. J.. Nast, Frank 
Neff, E..M. Randall, C.-B. ‘Spencer, J._W.. VansGleve.]..9- 
Wallace. Laymen, C. W. Kinne, A. W. Harris, I. G. Penn, J. 
R. Joy, H. W. Rogers, William Rule, Alex. Simpson, Jr., C. M. 
Stuart. From the M. E. Church, South: Bishops Collins Denny, 
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E. D. Mouzon, W. A. Candler, W. B. Murrah. Ministers, Frank 
M. Thomas, W. J. Young, John M. Moore, C. M. Bishop, E. B. 
Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. Watkins, H. M. Du Bose, W. N. 
Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar. Laymen, H. N. Snyder, P. D. Maddin, 
R. S. Hyer, J. H. Reynolds, R. E. Blackwell, T. D. Samford, J. 
R. Pepper, E. C. Reeves, H. H. White. 

The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I now turn the meeting 
over to Bishop Cranston. 

Bishop McDowell: The Committe® has referred to it various 
matters that were presented this morning. Mr. Simpson will 
present this report. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: The Committee has concurred in 
the report I presented. Following the words immediately pre- 
ceding the resolution of Dr. Chappell which was adopted these 
words are inserted: “and to retire them for inefficiency or unac- 
ceptability after due notice or proper hearing.” The Committee 
also made some slight changes in the wording of the two subse- 
quent sentences to make them read better in connection with the 
substitute of Dr. Chappell. Therefore I will read the whole 
substitute now before us for your consideration: 

Subsection 7: To define and fix the privileges and powers and duties of 
the episcopacy, to fix according to a uniform principle the number of 
bishops to be elected by each of the several Regional Conferences, to 
confirm their election by gereral rules, to superannuate them upon reaching 
a determined age, ard to retire them for inefficiency and unacceptability 
after due notice and proper hearing, provided that it shall require a two- 
thirds vote to retire a bishop without the concurrence of the Regicnal 
Confererce in which his official residence is fixed; and provided, further, 
that a bishop shail be assigned for residential supervision to the Regional 
Jurisdicticn by which he was elected; but no bishop may be assigned by 
the General Conference to any Anrual Corference for residential super- 
vision unless a majority of the resident bishops of the jurisdiction to 
which he is assigned shall concur in the assignment; and provided, still 
further, that the Gereral Conference may assign a bishcp within any 
jurisdiction with the consent of the delegates of the Regional Conference 
from which the bishop is to be taken and to which he is to be assigned. 

I take it, as this report comes in under the order to report back, 
it takes precedence over all other things before us. . 

The. Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair understands 
the report was recommitted under the operation of the previous 
question, and the report comes back to us still under the require- 
ments of the previous question. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Dr. Ainsworth’s amendment is still 
before us. Bishop Cooke, Dr. Thomas, and Dr. Lamar have 
withdrawn their suggestions because they are disposed of. 

C. M. Bishop: Is the discussion of an amendment in order 
under the previous question? 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : I think not. 

Edgar Blake: Are we under the previous question? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Yes. 

Bishop Candler: A point of order. I think the previous ques- 
tion was exhausted when we disposed of everything before the 
house. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Chair does not believe 
that, and I will not go back into the past— 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I move the previous question now, 
and that will bring a vote on Dr. Ainsworth’s amendment and 
then upon this report. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, the main 
question was ordered. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Then my amendment is still pending under 
the ruling of the Chair—namely, that the words “infirmity or in- 
sufficiency” be substituted for “inefficiency or unacceptability.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Yes. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I am sorry that I have not the privilege 
of a word; but if the ruling is that we are under the previous 
question, of course I cannot make any remarks. 

Edgar Blake: I ask unanimous consent to hear Dr. Ainsworth. 

Unanimous consent was given. 

W.N. Ainsworth: I wish to call attention merely to this: If 
a bishop may be retired by the General Conference on the ground 
of unacceptability, and that not any more particularly defined 
than that, it might be possible that some General Conference 
would come along disposed to retire a man who had walked 
before God in fidelity to all the vows of his consecration and 
who had efficiently discharged all the duties that were incum- 
bent upon him, but there might be a desire to retire him merely 
that two or three places might be vacated in the College of 
Bishops and also that the friends of other men might be able to 
put them into the episcopacy. I believe under the term “ineffi- 
ciency” there might be brought in a great deal in the way of 
unacceptability, but it occurs to me that there ought to be some 
well grounded and thoroughly specified inefficiency on the part 
of a bishop before he should be retired by a mere vote of the 
General Conference. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Dr. Ainsworth was lost. 

Bishop McDowell: I want to offer an amendment. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I rise to a point of order. We are 
under the previous question, and no further amendments can be 
offered. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Chair ruled that you 
cannot discuss, but that you can amend. 

Bishop Hamilton: I do not want to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, and it will not be necessary to do so if we. are under 
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the rules of our own General Conference. You will find as a 
matter of history as you go back that we once attempted some- 
thing about that right to amend, and we had the most terrible 
tangle. 

Bishop Candler: We did adopt the general rules of parliamen- 
tary practice in all bodies, and beyond all question the usual 
parliamentary law would not allow you to do anything but take 
up the pending question. 

Edgar Blake: Our rules read as follows under the previous 
question: “If a call for the previous question be sustained, never- 
theless under this rule under the previous question it shall be 
in order to divide or move to refer or recommit or lay on the 
table.” 

Bishop Candler: Those motions are admissible. 

Bishop McDowell: By what rule did Brother Ainsworth’s - 
amendment get before us? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): It was before us before 
the previous question. He did not compound with the commit- 
tee as the other members did and that left this amendment. The 
amendment of Bishop McDowell is now in order. 

Bishop Denny: I have no idea what Bishop McDowell wants 
to offer, but on general principles I think I shall not agree with 
him when he offers it, but I hope he will be allowed to offer it. 

Bishop McDowell: If it is not in order, I shall not offer it. 

Joseph Van Cleve: Might it not be possible to bring in other 
amendments later? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We will see about that 
later. We are now in process of voting. 

A vote being taken, the report of the Committee was adopted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler); Is there any other matter? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That passes the whole matter which 
was recommitted. We now go on with the report. 

Edgar Blake: That concludes the matter committed to that 
special committee, and we will now consider the whole report. 

Bishop McDowell: At this point the matters that have been 
presented by and in care of a special subcommittee of the stand- 
ing committee are exhausted, and Dr. Du Bose, as Secretary of 
the General Committee, will now present the next item. 

H. M. Du Bose: Dr. Blake has charge of that. 

Edgar Blake: No, the matters are out of the way that were 
committed to us; but I suggest that we begin at the beginning of 
the report, and there were several items to be fixed up. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : What page of the original 
report are you on? 

Edgar Blake: Page 1. 

Bishop Hamilton: I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
I expected to leave on the three o’clock train, but by a careful 
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study of the time tables and conference with the agent I find 
that I can remain until 9: 45 to-night. I desire to say that in all 
the work we have done so far with the utmost brotherliness to- 
ward each member of our Commission and each and every mem- 
ber of the other Commission I do not want to leave this Commis- 
sion with the impression to go abroad that we have dodged any 
~of the questions that determine really whether we shall adopt 
“this or not. I must feel that the present matters are wholly 
tentative unless cerain involved relations of Kegional Confer- 
ences and the status of the negro in the reorganized Church are 
determined beforehand, so that we shall know what their relation 
is to this matter. We have been so delicate and careful each for 
the other that we have put off until the very last moment, for 
I learn—I interpolate here—that I am not the only brother who 
has engaged his sleeper for to-night; and if we disintegrate and 
go away in great haste with these matters remaining as they 
are, we cannot avoid the impression that will go abroad that these 
questions have been slighted. I won’t say that we have shirked 
our duty; I won’t say that we dodged. Those are not pleasant 
words to you. But I will say that we gossiped of it at the hotel. 
Our brethren did, and your brethren did, and we hear certain 
things said. We hear you, and you hear us; and if we are to be 
guided in any sense by some of these unofficial utterances, they 
certainly have the intimation that if we wait enough on our side 
things will go all our way. Our colored brethren do feel that 
if we go away without. considering their status until we meet 
again there will be nothing but pressure put upon them and 
agitation from one end to the other to get them to comply, not 
with the Chattanooga plan, but the plan of your General Confer- 
ence. You brethren know me well enough to know that I never 
say a hard word intentionally and that I have never shown any 
spirit; but I shall have to tell you as squarely as I am here that 
when you come to us and ask us to turn out or invite out or get 
out by outside influences 350,000 members of our Conference I 
have to remember the history of fifty years, and not only the 
history of fifty years, but I am to remember the trend of the 
nation, which is in harmony with our views in this matter. I do 
not want to make a speech at this time; but I will have to do it 
if it is necessary to get something done on this matter, and I say 
this in the interest of what I know to be the majority influence, 
the majority feeling and sentiment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. And for that reason I do not want the impression to 
go abroad that we are ‘afraid of this matter until a certain time; 
and if you give it time enough, it will all come the way we want 
it. That is the impression I don’t want to obtain, and therefore 
I think it is better for you to take up this afternoon and evening 
in the discussion of some of these questions. Just because we 
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can’t agree on them is no reason why it should be final. There is 
no reason why we should separate with any different spirit than we 
have had from the beginning. If we go about it and discuss all 
the obstacles, it is an easy matter to refer them in some form to 
a general committee and appoint another meeting when we shall 
come together before your General Conference. That is the 
square, open way of doing this. I have said this in our Commis- 
sion, and I shall say it before I go away in a sort of valedictory 
in the way of a privileged question. I do not think I am suggest- 
ing anything to make trouble, but don’t let us go away feeling 
that we are afraid to talk these questions over in a brotherly way 
and state our views of them. We may fail utterly, but we won't 
let it go as an ultimatum. I went over to the depot to buy 
my ticket for home to-night, and I found three or four other 
men over there, and I came to inquire, and I tound that there 
were three or four men who had engaged their sleepers to-night, 
and I said what about it, and it was said if you let this thing 
simmer it will take care of itself. JI am not going to let it take 
care of itself when my responsibility is involved. I do not think 
I would be doing my duty unless I looked you straight in the 
face and said so. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: I call for the regular order. - 

David G. Downey: I think before we take up the regular or- 
der we ought to determine the matter referred to by Bishop 
Hamilton. I think it might be well to find out how many are 
going to be off after to-night. Then we might know whether it 
is better to take this matter up this afternoon or wait until to- 
morrow. I greatly fear from what I hear that a good many are 
going to go away to-night, and our Commission will be left with 
only about two-thirds of the members and maybe not so many. 
I sympathize with the idea that we should have a brotherly con- 
versation on these important matters so that the matter can be 
in our minds for future consideration. I think we should make 
that question an order of the day, and I am inclined to move, if 
we are going to be here until 9: 45, that the order of the day be- 
gin with the evening session at eight o’clock. We may meet at 
7:30 and then discuss the status of the negro in the reorganized 
Church. 

H. M. Du Bose: I second the motion. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Do you mean to suspend 
the order under which we are proceeding now? 

David G. Downey: Not the order this afternoon. 

C. M. Bishop: I wish to offer an objection to that based upon 
a general conception of what we all know about night sessions. 
Already some of our brethren are gone, and others are arranging 
to go. If we crowd all the hours that are remaining to us until 
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9:45 to-night full of work, we would not be able to handle this 
question which is perfectly clear to our minds now and is per- 
haps the most delicate one to come before us. Personally I am 
quite in favor of going through to the end, and, to my very great 
inconvenience, I have arranged, so far as I am concerned, to stay, 
at any rate, until to-morrow evening; but I would not be willing, 
for my part or so far as the Commission to which I am attached is 
concerned, to have this matter brought up in a partly disintegrated 
Commission unless it were committed to them as a subcommittee. 
I do not believe it would be safe. I think it is quite well for us 
to hear Bishop Hamilton express his opinion, but along with that 
frank opinion to lay upon us to do something by 9:45 or to go 
out to the Church with the statement that we have dodged some- 
thing—I protest against that as being the only interpretation 
that can go out. I myself altogether favor the suggestion of 
Dr. Downey that we have a full and frank conversation and 
presentation of views on this subject, and I deprecate the idea of 
having that come at the close of a hard day’s work and a night 
session. Those gentlemen who have had the largest experience 
in bodies of this sort tell us that harm is usually the result of 
sessions like this. We have discovered it in our own experience 
here. The wisest gentlemen in this whole company came back 
saying we were dreaming and that last night we were walking 
in our sleep and things like that; and we were, and it was all a 
sort of irregular walking too. Collisions would have been avoid- 
ed if we had not been groping in the darkness, and I protest 
against considering this aspect of the question, which is itself 
loaded with explosives, if one may judge from the countenances 
as one looks over the company, and I protest against the great 
Commission representing these two great historic Churches get- 
ting themselves into such shape that the probabilities are ten 
to one that the thing will go up in smoke. Some of us are 
ready to stay until to-morrow or the next day; but I, for one, am 
not willing to have this thing forced upon us in a crowded, 
strained session when we cannot do ourselves or our Churches 
justice. It would be far better to leave this delicate matter for 
further consideration and for the education of these people, North 
and South. They are a peaceable people for the most part. They 
have been taught in recent years to be patient in view of the 
possible experience in the midst of the warring world, and we 
ourselves need to wait notwithstanding the strain that is put 
upon us. It is of extreme importance to the men in this country 
at this time that the Methodist Episcopal Churches shall come 
together and deliver their whole forces against the threatened 
paganism that may overwhelm us from the paganized world on the 
other side of the waters ; but it is not of great importance that here 
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in an afternoon, after continued labor of this sort, we should im- 
peril the whole question that is before us, the unification of these 
Churches. For the first thirty years of this life of mine I have 
been praying for the unification of these two Churches. I do not 
mind saying personally to the members of this whole Joint Com- 
mission that I am willing personally and as an individual—and 
I do not speak of myself as a representative now—to make every 
just concession on this or any other subject that reason could 
possibly require or Christianity could demand. I am not willing 
to have my own Church put at a disadvantage or misrepresented 
or itself moved by a feeling of dissatisfaction or new antagonism 
against this large section of the nation in which we have in some 
sense been arrayed for some years. I am not willing for it to 
be put in a false position or a new array of sectional spirit under 
the pressure of an appeal coming to us at this late hour when 
members have engagements that will require them to reserve their 
sleepers two or three hours from now. Let us stay here or post- 
pone further consideration of these matters that we cannot de- 
liberate concerning now, naturally, with all the care and prayer 
and earnestness and patience that will be necessary in order to 
solve so tremendously difficult and delicate a question. 

Bishop Hamilton: May I ask the brother a question? 

C. M. Bishop: Yes. 

Bishop Hamilton: I will put it in two questions: Did you not 
expect when you came that we would discuss this matter before 
you went away? Secondly, are you willing, if we stay here, to 
stay until we get through with it? 

C. M. Bishop: Personally I only represent myself, but I ex- 
pected the matter to be discussed, and I expected to stay long 
enough to discuss it, and I am perfectly willing to. 

John F. Goucher: I am sorry that this motion has been made. 
There are three questions involved and possibly more. The first 
question is: Shall we change the order of procedure which we 
have deliberately determined upon as recommended to us by our 
standing committee and which we have prosecuted thus far with 
very delightful results? Now, there must be some great emer- 
gency that would cause or justify a change in that procedure, and 
particularly when we are in the midst of the consideration of cer- 
tain reports which have precedence in the judgment of the ‘Com- 
mittee, when we are considering the whole problem, and the prog- 
ress made has fully justified the wisdom of the Committee and the 
conclusion arrived at. Therefore I do not think we can hastily 
and unadvisédly and without very extraordinary cause or justifi- 
cation wisely change the order in which we are proceeding. In 
the second place, unless we change the order of procedure, it is 
asked that we shall give precedence to one particular subject. 
If the brethren must go home to such an extent that they cannot 
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consider the matter, that makes it impossible for the matter to 
be considered. So far we have not gone through the entire 
program because a considerable number of the Commission were 
not willing nor desirous of going through the program. Some 
people, for causes they could not control, have had to absent 
themselves; and because some persons found it desirable to leave 
the meetings of the sessions, therefore they suppose that some- 
thing contrary to their wishes will be done, not with a deliberate 
purpose and not from any predetermined plans, but by limita- 
tions which certain persons have put upon the Commission, not- 
withstanding the Commission notified us at Baltimore that this 
session would doubtless be a long one. If the Commission’s work 
is interfered with by the absence of certain persons, emphasis is 
not placed in the right spot. I do not see why, if we cannot 
come to a conclusion, we should pick out one matter more than 
another. There are nine or ten—and it will be a grave question 
—it would be unwise for us to attempt at this session of the 
Commission to determine the numbers and the boundaries of the 
Regional Conferences. My judgment would say no; because if 
we determine the number of the Regional Conferences and the 
borders of the Regional Conferences, we will then introduce an 
almost unlimited number of conflicts. The Church at large will 
vote on general principles and will give general principles hearty 
indorsement if it can consider those general principles without 
the embarrassment of personal interest in the details of applica- 
tion. I dare say that in fixing these areas there will be one area 
concerning the boundaries of which there will not be trouble, 
questioning, and opposition. If we determine at the present ses- 
sion the number of areas and boundaries, that will introduce so 
much of a personal element as that it will focus attention on that 
plan, and the general principles will not have any sort of judicial 
consideration, and I think, if possible, we should determine the 
conditions and stop with that at this meeting, referring every- 
thing else to the Committees for the subsequent meeting. We 
are not under any obligation in law to complete the work of our 
commission at this present sitting. In fact, 1 think we made 
greater progress when we completed these reports than has ever 
been done before. Another thing, we haven’t taken any consid- 
eration of the great benevolent institutions and of our publishing 
interests and of our financial institutions and all the large areas 
which we cannot wisely consider until we have determined the 
conditions of the Conferences, getting the general principles fixed. 
We haven't yet at all touched any work in Southern Asia or in 
Latin America or in Europe or among our-colored constituents. 
They are practically in the same class in this particular. We 
haven’t come to those things. We haven’t spoken of Subregional 
Conferences. We haven’t decided what shall be the differentiate 
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between the Regional Conferences and the areas not sufficiently 
developed to constitute a full Regional Conference. That cannot 
be determined. The relationship cannot be determined until we 
determine the fundamental principles of the administration of 
that kind of work. Therefore we can say that we have gone 
thus far, we have discussed these things and will come to them 
naturally, but I do not propose to trample over everything else 
to get something that I am not certain of. I deprecate any sort 
of precedence in this matter. In the third place, I think there 
are two problems here. Why should we take such a delicate 
problem and carry it into a night session when men are absorbed 
as we are? We would discredit its deliberate consideration by 
putting it into a night session. But after that a number will leave 
at 9:45, and those the very ones who want to have this thing 
settled and who are urging that we have the thing closed; and if 
we attempt to do it, the natural thing will be nervous tension, 
and no good can result. I hope that this resolution will not pre- 
vail. : 

J. R. Pepper: I have not spoken at all-yet. I came here to 
stick to the end, and I intend to do it, no matter how long you 
stay. There are two particular things with reference to this 
session that I hope we shall achieve. I haven’t the slightest 
idea that we can get through with all the problems, but the first 
is that we should agree on some particular way of solving these 
regional territories. The second thing is that we shall be able 
to give to our Churches the different things we have agreed on. 
I don’t think it makes so much difference what those things are; 
but if we can announce that certain definite conclusions have 
been reached on two or three things, if we can say that we have 
agreed upon the Regional Conferences and upon the General 
Conference and the Judicial Council, I would not care so much 
which of the items, just so that we are in agreement and that 
we have made substantial progress and that it is a prophecy of 
what shall be done at the next meeting. I figure we have to have 
two or three more meetings before we can conclude all these 
problems. I feel greatly encouraged over what we have done. 
I have been rejoiced that we have been able to reach conclusions 
upon what has been accomplished. I hope none of us will hurry 
away. I have already foregone a lot of engagements that I 
expected to have filled, but inasmuch as I have done that, I am 
going to stay, as I came here to do, until we are entirely through 
with this work, and we should conclude in order, and I hope 
every brother who can possibly do so will remain, because I think 
it is highly important that we should conclude our work in good 
order. 

Bishop Mouzon: On account of very serious illness in my 
family it has been my purpose to leave on the 9:45 train this 
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evening. My berth in the Pullman is not only reserved, but 
bought, and my ticket is in my pocket. I do feel that my duty 
calls mé home as soon as I can possibly get there. However, if 
it is the desiré of the majority of the brethren representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and a majority of the brethren rep- 
resenting the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, that the dis- 
cussion of the status of the colored membership of the Church 
in the reorganized Church be taken up before we adjourn, per- 
sonally I would be willing, if necessary to do that, to postpone 
the hour of my departure, although I am almost under compul- 
sion in this matter to leave for my home. I had thought it would 
not be wise to take up the report of your Committee on the Status 
of the Colored Membership of the Church and to discuss that 
report, for I happen to have some knowledge of what that report 
contains, and I am quite sure that that report does not satisfy 
those who prepared the report, and they shall need further time 
before presenting a report that they would like to present. That 
report has not been gotten into shape. It does not come to this 
Commission as the report on Conferences or the report on Ju- 
dicial Council comes; and I trust my friend, Bishop Hamilton, 
will believe there is not one of us who has desired to postpone 
this matter in the hope that we may be able to have our own 
way in the end. There is but one way I desire to have, and that 
is God’s way. Now, we have accomplished here what we were 
not able to accomplish at Baltimore. Six months has made a 
great difference. We have seen better. We have come to un- 
derstand our problems better. I do believe that six months more 
will make a great difference in our method of approaching this 
other serious question which is before us and which we desire to 
settle in God’s way and not in our way, and I have thought if, 
after we have some informal discussion bearing on this question 
without taking up formally the report of the Committee—I have 
thought that if we could have such discussion and then refer it 
to the Committee until that Committee could bring us in a well 
formulated report, in six months we might see something we 
cannot see now, and your people and our people might be able to 
understand the whole situation better than they do now. Not that 
we desire to force you to do anything or that you desire to force 
us to do anything, but we have felt the need of time and patience 
and prayer and thought. Will you pardon me two or three pas- 
sages of scripture that are in my mind this past few days. One 
is: “The God of patience’—the God of patience, the God who 
is patient in accomplishing his end, the God who gives us pa- 
tience, and I have been praying that he might give us patience. 
And another passage has been in my ‘mind: “He that believeth 
shall not make haste.” Haste is an evidence of doubt. . Let us 
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have faith enough to be patient; and, as I said, if it is the will 
of the majority of the brethren to take up this matter, I shall try 
to bring myself to believe that I will be justified in postponing 
the time of my departure. 

H. M. Du Bose: I move the previous question. 

The motion was seconded by several. 

Bishop Hamilton: I have no objection to that, but I do not 
want anybody to think I am going away to avoid this discussion. 
Brother Goucher implied that. 

John F. Goucher: I never meant to imply it. 

Bishop Hamilton: I planned for a week, and I tried to find 
out if we would have any longer time, and my obligations are 
such that it would not only disturb me, but a great many other 
persons who can in no other way but by my going there be satis- 
fied. It is not a question of whether I am here or not. It is not 
the negro question. Don’t think that that is the only question you 
are going to have that will give trouble. One of your great 
difficulties is going to be the boundaries of the Regional Confer- 
erices and taking care of the foreign work. I have been inter- 
ested in that. I don’t want you to think my going away will have 
any effect. If you will consider them in my absence, all right. 
I didn’t want it thought— 

David G. Downey: Did I not have the floor? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): No, Bishop Hamilton was 
speaking on a personal matter. 

Bishop Hamilton: Well, I am through. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Well, there was a motion 
for the previous question, and that is not debatable. 

Bishop Leete: Inasmuch as there has been so much of general 
consent, why should not Brother Downey have general consent? 

A. J. Lamar: I ask unanimous consent that Brother Downey 
be heard. 

No dissent was heard. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Proceed, Brother Downey. 

David G. Downey: I have no intention of going home. There 
have been remarks that we were running around and that certain 
people couldn’t stay to finish the report. I had hoped that Dr. 
Goucher would end his speech by moving to take up that ques- 
tion to-night. I am willing to have it considered to-morrow 
morning, but so many men are going away that it might escape 
our attention. That is all. 

A vote being taken, the main question was ordered. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Now, what is the motion 
of Brother Downey? 

David G. Downey: To take this matter up at 7: 30. 

A vote being taken, the motion was lost. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Proceed with the reading 
of the report. 

Edgar Blake: If the members of the Commission will turn to 
the first page of the report on “Other Conferences,” “Article I.— 
Pastoral Charges” reads: 


The membership of the Church shall be divided into local societies, one 
or more of which shall constitute a pastoral charge. 


There are no changes on that, and I move its approval. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 
Edgar Blake: “Article II—Church Conferences” : 


A Church Corference, composed of all the members of the local Society 
and residert members of the Annual Conference and such others as the 
General Conference may prescribe, shall be held at such times and places 
as the Church Ccnfererce shall decide. It shall elect such a number of 
delegates to the District Conference as may be fixed by the General Con- 
ference. 


I move the tentative approval of that article. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 
Edgar Blake: “Article IJ1].—Quarterly Conferences”: 


A Quarterly Conference shall be organized in each pastoral charge 
and shall be composed of such persons and have such powers as the 
General Conference may determine. 


I move the tentative approval of that article. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 
Edgar Blake: “Article 1V.—District Conferences” : 


There shall be held arnually in each District of the Annual Conference 
a District Conference, to be composed of the traveling, supernumerary, 
and local preachers of the district, of delegates from the Church Confer- 
erces, and of such other members as may be designated by the General 
Conference. 


I move the tentative approval of that article. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 
Edgar Blake: Article V. is modified and reads as follows: 


The traveling preachers, together with one layman from each pastoral 
charge, shall be organized into Annual Conferences with such privileges 
and duties as are hereinafter provided for. The lay representative of a 
pastoral charge shall be elected by the Church Conference, except where 
there are two or more Church Conferences in one pastcral charge the lay 
representative shall be elected by the Quarterly Conference of the charge. 


Bishop Candler: I think you should have two lay members, 
one elected by the Church Conference and one by the Quarterly 
Conference. It would be quite representative enough if you 
would have the Quarterly Conference to elect all. 

Edgar Blake: The reason for providing that the lay repre- 
sentatives in the Annual Conference should be elected by the 
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Church Conference was that we thought that it was rather more 
democratic to have the representative elected by the Church mem- 
bership than by a select group, and for that reason we recom- 
mended that the Annual Conference be elected by the Church 
Conference, except where there were two or more Church Con- 
ferences in a pastoral charge, as oftentimes is the case. In such 
cases we felt that we could not provide that there should be a 
lay representative from each, and we felt that the Quarterly 
Conference was the only body which could act for them; and we 
recommended, not two classes of lay representatives, but one class 
elected by the Church Conference where there is one Church 
Conference, but elected by the Quarterly Conference where there 
are two or three or more. 

Bishop Candler: The idea of democratizing the Church was 
probably what influenced the Committee in making this report; 
but in the South, and I dare say throughout the Church in the 
North, both brothers would be incompetent and inefficient, and 
you only democratize the stations and give them an amount of 
power, and I think the common folks ought to care. The truth 
is, I never have been able to accept the idea of democratizing the 
Church, and J can give you some good reasons. This is always 
a young world. Scriptures lament a government under children. 
I don’t think we should turn the government of the Church over 
to children. Besides, you have not democratized the Church, and 
you cannot do it by what you have done. For example, not being 
able to get statistics in but one branch of Methodism, there are 
seven thousand traveling preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and two million laymen; and if you democratize 
the General Conference, there won’t be but about a half a 
preacher in seven thousand preachers that have a representative, 
equal to two million laymen. You cannot democratize the Gen- 
eral Conference, and why should you undertake the impossible? 
I would say you had leopardized it. The country people are 
spotted with one kind and the other people with another. You 
are trying an impossible proposition. Now, I want to say an- 
other thing. It is said that a preacher is nothing but a layman 
set apart to preach. That is not Methodism. Methodism as- 
sumes that the Lord Almighty has called him, and the Church 
unites on him. They gave a preacher the same governing func- 
tions as were ordained by Paul, I believe. I am a mighty good 
Democrat as Democrats go. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That is capable of two interpreta- 
tions. 

Bishop Candler: Yes, that is as equivocal as the Delphic Ora- 
cle, but I believe we had better put it one way or the other. 
They are all people, and let us elect them in the rural districts and 
stations or else all in the Quarterly Conference. It seems to me 
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when the democratizing idea breaks down in the General Assem- 
bly the best thing to do is to put in the Quarterly Conference. 
I have known of some democracy in Churches. There was a 
good brother once who undertook to get rid of a preacher be- 
cause he had a brother-in-law that he wanted to put in. In three 
months he got three girls turned out of the Church and then 
turned around and elected his brother-in-law as preacher and 
turned out the other preacher, That is practical democracy, 

W. N. Ainsworth: I think I have a practical solution for this 
question of the participation of laymen in all the councils of 
the Church, and but for one reason I would be entirely willing 
to see one lay representative from every pastoral charge in the 
Annual Conference, but with us the matter of hospitality makes 
that extremely inconvenient, if not entirely impossible. Where 
there is a Conference that has in it three hundred ministers in full 
connection coming from three hundred pastoral charges, if you 
had one lay representative from each pastoral charge, there will 
be six hundred members in the Annual Conference, and there 
would be very few towns found in the Annual Conference that 
could furnish the free entertainment we receive for our Annual 
Conference. It seems to me, therefore, this would be a better 
solution of the question: That we have one lay representative in 
the Annual Conference for every thousand members of the 
Church in a presiding elder’s district, to be elected by the lay 
representatives in the District Conference. The representation 
then would be conformable to the ideas of representation that 
have prevailed in our arrangement up to this time—namely, based 
upon the number of Church membership. Otherwise you have a 
Church with two thousand members having one delegate to the 
Annual Conference and a Church with fifty members having one 
‘representative in the Annual Conference. But if you have one 
lay representative for every thousand delegates in the presiding 
elder’s district, to be elected by the lay representatives, you have 
given the proportionate representation to every part of the An- 
nual Conference that shall come up through appropriate repre- 
sentatives to the Annual Conference. Moreover, if you take 
from the District Conference the election of representatives to 
the Annual Conference, you have at least robbed the District 
Conferences of one of the important features of that annual 
meeting and, therefore, have taken away one large feature of 
attraction that brings many laymen to it. I therefore move you 
as an amendment to that article an addition as follows: “Together 
with one layman for every one thousand members in the district, 
to be elected by the members in the District Conference.” I will 
put that in proper form. 

Bishop Cooke: Would you be willing to insert in your amend- 
ment an age limit? 
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W.N. Ainsworth: Is not that provided for somewhere else? 
TI think it is provided who shall go to the District Conference. 

Bishop Cooke: But no age limit is in either of them. What 
I want is that those who are to be elected by the Church Con- 
ference or Quarterly Conference or any other Conference shall 
be of a certain age, that a delegate shall be of a certain age. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I should say he ought to be twenty-five 
years old to go to the Annual Conference or something like that, 
but I thought that was provided for elsewhere. 

Bishop Cooke: That was to the General Conference. 

Bishop Denny: That was to the Regional Conference. 

W.N. Ainsworth: I will accept that twenty-five-year age limit. 

David G. Downey: I very much sympathize with the position 
of Dr. Ainsworth. There is, however, this difficulty in carrying 
out his suggestion, and that is, we would have to make a lot of 
District Conferences, because with us the District Conference is 
pretty largely a name. There may be, and doubtless there are, 
in the North and Northwest and far West vital District Confer- 
ences; but for the most part our District Conferences have fallen 
into innocuous desuetude, and I do not know whether it would 
be possible to revive the District Conferences as you have them 
in the South. It might be a good thing if we could. Dr. Ains- 
worth talked about Conferences of five or six hundred people. 
Perhaps Dr. Blake can tell us how many members are in the 
Northeast. 

Edwin M. Randall: Five hundred. 

David G. Downey: That would make an Annual Conference 
of one thousand. 

Edgar Blake; Not that many. 

David G. Downey: It wouldn’t be far from that. We are face 
to face with a practical difficulty. I don’t know how you are 
to arrange it; but if necessary, I think this might be recommitted. 
I think we should in some way meet the suggestions of Bishop 
Candler and Dr. Ainsworth. I don’t want to make a motion, 
but we are here facing what seems to me to be a practical diffi- 
culty in this matter of representation in the Annual Conference. 

Bishop Cooke: The more I look into this and the more my 
memory gets to work, the more I am afraid of it. I think it runs 
counter to some laws in some other States. There was a case on 
the Pacific Coast where one part of the Church wanted to change 
the charter. Those who were opposed to it felt themselves in the 
minority ; but when there was a Church Conference called, the 
party opposed to it got out all of their children, and they voted 
the children and prevented the action of the ruling or 
supporting element of the Church. A man who did little to- 
ward the maintenance of the Church or the maintenance of the 
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missions of the Church could vote two or three children, and, 
with himself and wife, there would be five votes against one 
family whose children were grown and gone, and there was a 
great inequality; but it was held that the members of the Church 
were members of the corporation and that the charter of the 
corporation could not be changed without the consent of the 
members and that the children were members, and there the 
matter stood. Now, here a Church Conference is composed of 
all the members of the local society. This Church Conference, 
composed of all the members of the society, votes; and children 
are members of the society, and therefore the children vote. It 
does seem to me there ought to be some remedy in the way of 
an age limit in the voting. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Dr. Ainsworth accepted 
that. 

Bishop Cooke: No, he did not. 

E. B. Chappell: This is out of order as a matter of parliamen- 
tary usage; but I am going to suggest in line with what Bishop 
Cooke says, and I have written down something on that which 
ought to have been introduced back in Article II., and if adopted 
there it would clarify matters: ‘Provided in the election only 
those members are allowed to vote who are over eighteen years 
of age.” 

A. J. Lamar: I think this language would be more satisfactory: 
“Provided that no member of a Church Conference shall be en- 
titled to vote who has not attained the age of eighteen years.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : You have passed Article IT. 

Edgar Blake: May we ask unanimous consent to go back to 
that? ; 

John M. Moore: Is it not a fact that Dr. Blake would accept 
this amendment? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Chair didn’t under- 
stand that. 

Bishop Cooke: Dr. Blake stated that by common consent he 
would accept the amendment that Dr. Lamar offered. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Have we unanimous con- 
sent to go back to Article IJ. and make this change? 

W. N. Ainsworth; It seems to be a matter of common consent 
that we should turn back and add that in electing delegates to the 
District Conferences only those members who have attained the 
age of eighteen shall vote. 

Edgar Blake: The amendment offered by Dr. Jamar is as 
follows: “Provided that in selecting members to the District 
Conference no member of a Church Conference shall be entitled 
to vote who has not attained the age of eighteen years.” I would 
suggest the broadening of that to provide that a member of a 
Church Conference shall not vote on any proposition unless he 
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has attained the age of eighteen. There are a good many local 
matters to be covered that are quite as acute as the election of 
delegates to a District or Annual Conference. 

By common consent this amendment was agreed to. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We will now go back to 
Article V. 

Edwin M. Randall: I desire, if I can get the opportunity, to 
make a privileged motion. It is to clarify the purpose before us. 
The way we left the matter a while ago a number of us are still 
counting on going to-night. I think we should know when we 
adjourn. I wish to say that I am prepared to stay as long as 
others will and do business. 

Edgar Blake: Can we not delay fixing the time of the adjourn- 
ment until the close of the afternoon session? 

Edwin M. Randall: I am not anxious myself, but there are 
some of us who must either confirm or cancel our reservations 
for the night and do it quickly. 

Edgar Blake: I withdraw my objection. 

Edwin M. Randall: I move that the time for the adjourn- 
ment of this meeting of the Joint Session shall be at the close 
of to-morrow afternoon’s. session. 

Bishop Leete: I would like to amend that by fixing that it be 
at the close of this night’s session. I do that for this reason: I 
am personally willing to stay as long as the crowd; but I think 
we have gotten along to a pretty good stage of progress, and I 
don’t want to be one of a company of men hanging on after most 
of the men have gone and doing business that will not be effective. 

Edwin M. Randall: May I modify my suggestion? I made 
the motion that we adjourn at the close of to-morrow afternoon’s 
session largely as a test to see if it could get sufficient support. 
I now withdraw that and move that when we adjourn this after- 
noon we adjourn to meet at seven o’clock for an evening session 
and that we finally adjourn at nine o’clock. 

T. D. Samford: I arose for the purpose of asking leave of 
absence, but I shall wait until after the determination of whether 
we are to adjourn to-night or to-morrow morning. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now, after we get through 
with what we propose. to handle tentatively at this meeting, there 
will be time required to shape up matters and look after the 
correctness of the journal and all that, and somebody ought to 
stay here and see that that is done in order. 

E. C. Reeves: I want to make a remark if you will let me. If 
we adjourn and go away from here and don’t finish the report, 
it is going to affect our Church throughout the entire country. 
We ought to finish some one or two reports and then report to 
the Churches that we have actually done something. If we don’t 
do that, it will be unfortunate. 


27 
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John F. Goucher: We ought to determine before we leave the 
time and place of our next meeting, and that may take some 
discussion. 

Bishop Cooke: Another matter is the appointment of a commit- 
tee to make the communication to the Churches as to what has 
been done. 

Edgar Blake: Was the matter of the journal settled? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The Committee on Order 
and Procedure will have in mind the matters relating to the 
closing session. 

Edgar Blake: Inasmuch as the only motion before us is for 
adjournment to-morrow night, could we not delay this matter 
until the close of the session, so that we could proceed with the 
consideration of this report? 

Bishop Candler: I quite agree with Brother Reeves that we 
ought to finish some one report. You have adopted tentatively 
everything that has been adopted. We have found it easy to 
agree on some general matters of government; but the gist of the 
report you have not touched yet, and it seems to me we ought to 
stay here until we finish at least one report. It is not my pur- 
pose to control anything. There is always pressure on a man 
who has anything to do. The idle man does not do anything, and 
the busy man is always under pressure. I am here to stay until 
dog days, if necessary, and I think it would be far better, though 
it would pinch me a little. I am a little distressed about my boy 
going to war. I am not trying to keep him from going, but I 
am sorrowful over it; and I havea sick wife, not acutely sick like 
Brother Mouzon’s wife, but she is distressed about her boy, and 
I ought to be with her; but I am willing to stay to finish some of 
our work. 

Bishop McDowell: I would suppose, in a way, it matters a 
good deal how far we can get while we are now together. Ina 
way, it does not matter so much how much further we get. Per- 
sonally at very great inconvenience and with an appalling sense 
that I should be elsewhere, I am nevertheless staying and am 
prepared to stay to the greatest length of time if necessary. I 
would feel, however, that if a half dozen or more members of this 
Commission are obliged to leave to-night and another half dozen 
by early noon, the Committee would feel that it was so far dis- 
integrated that the doing of business would not be satisfactory 
to those who would remain. But here is a serious matter. We 
have tentatively agreed to certain matters. Let us understand 
that we have tentatively agreed to those matters relating to the 
Conference, for example, not simply with a view to the comple- 
tion of that report, but also with a view to the completion of the 
other reports that are just as vitally related to it as it appears 
related to the others, so that when we have finished the report of 
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Conferences we shall not be in shape to nail it down. We shall 
not be able to say to our Churches this is what we have agreed 
upon as to Conference: We have agreed on this tentatively, but 
we may reach an agreement on other matters vitally related to 
it to reverse ourselves on a half dozen of these things. Our 
nervousness is not due to one, but to several causes. Our ner- 
' vousness is due to the fact that we feel we must report some spe- 
cific adjustment to our Churches. Therefore we are driven just 
now with a little bit of a sense of hurry. But everybody who 
belongs to a body like this knows that after ten per cent of the 
body has gone or a still larger percentage it produces a very un- 
_happy situation with reference to the status of what is done by 
those who remain when it gets out into the minds of those who 
have gone. We shall have enough to do when we can present 
our report to our General Conferences and to our Churches with 
the understanding that the whole Commission was in support of 
everything that was done. Now, I myself am not disturbed about 
that feeling that.we must report something to our Churches. I 
would be perfectly willing to say to our Churches that we shall 
have our report ready for the General Conference, and at that 
time we will make the report public, but I do not think we can 
hurry our business by a partial report, something tentatively 
agreed upon to send out to the Church at large. 

"W.N. Ainsworth: There is a great deal in that. 

Bishop McDowell: Here comes the partial report with refer- 
ence to the powers of the Regional Conferences. What it is 
related to on the one side or the other side does not quite appear. 
We haven’t considered it. Somebody will go to shooting the 
thing full of holes, and he would not do it at all if he saw it in 
its entirety. Our official duty is to report to the body which 
created us and not to anybody else; and I have never agreed, and 
I did not agree at Baltimore, that we were obliged to report 
something to the Churches and to the restless fellows who think 
that unless we can report something absolutely achieved we have 
been fooling away our time. We have not been fooling away 
time. If anybody is restless about expense, I am willing to pay 
all my own. I am willing to adjourn to-night at nine o’clock. 
The question of appointing chaplains for the army and navy 
has become most acute and urgent. I don’t know whether you 
know how acute it is. I must get back to Washington and get 
the Committee on Chaplains together. It is the most serious job 
that has been presented to me since I have been in our official 
administration. I am willing to adjourn to-night or to adjourn 
to-morrow. I am willing to stay until day after to- -morrow or the 
rest of the week, but I am not willing to stay the rest of the week 
with a partial Commission. There is my point; and if the Com- 
mission is: going to disintegrate in any considerable number to- 
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night and in considerable numbers to-morrow at noon, it matters 
not when we adjourn, the sooner the better. 

Bishop Hamilton: I would like to be recorded as saying two 
or three things at this point of a general character. In the first 
place, knowing, what we all at our time of life should know, the 
difficulty of making constitutions which are to affect a large num- 
ber of people with the absolute necessity of providing ample time 
for every session and with a body as large as this, we have not 
months to spend as men do spend in making and revising consti- 
tutions for States. Then, on the other hand, our people should 
be instructed through our editors so that they would understand 
the gravity of the business and cease being unreasonable in 
their demands for quick results. The fact is about as Bishop 
McDowell and others have stated, the task is great. The situa- 
tion is somewhat acute. A mistake would be disastrous. I 
thought yesterday it would be very well if we could send out some 
reports to the people, something definite; but it has come to me, 
as the talk has proceeded and the necessities of some of the 
brethren have been revealed, that all that we could publish now 
would be provocative of discussion, and that would not be profit- 
able at all. Now, if we cannot stay until to-morrow night, let 
us stay until to-morrow noon, allowing the brothers to go who 
must go only, and let the rest remain until we can come to an 
agreement as to what kind of a statement should be made to the 
Churches, not in the nature of a report, but a statement as to 
what provision shall be made for completing certain reports that 
are not evidently to be discussed at this meeting. Now, it is the 
desire of our Commission that there should be an understanding 
in regard to the status of the negro. We are under pressure from 
one side by our colored brethren, who want protection against 
unreasonable raids upon their patience, things demanded of them 
beyond what they can comply with, and, on the other hand, the 
expectations of people, particularly in the Southern section more 
than in our section. Let us be deliberate about what we do. 
An adjournment to-night would be under circumstances that 
would be peevish and irritable and unsatisfactory. An adjourn- 
ment to-morrow noon or afternoon promises to be something very 
different in the impression upon ourselves and in the impression 
that it will make upon our people. It shall be sufficient for any 
reasonable critic to be told that we found ourselves under the 
exigencies of the business engagements of some of our lay breth- 
ren and some of the bishops compelled to come to an earlier ad- 
journment than we desired. The people are reasonable, after all, 
when you come to them with the kind of knowledge that ought 
to affect their judgment concerning such a matter as this. 

C. M. Bishop: We have spent two hours of this afternoon’s 
session and have only passed on a few matters that are not un- 
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important, but that are not anything like as important as some 
others. We have spent the whole session this afternoon with prac- 
tically no progress. Can we not have the motions voted on? I 
would like to have the previous question on whatever is before us. 
T. D. Samford: I rose to a question of privilege, and I crave 
that privilege now. I ask at this point that I may be excused 
from attendance on the sessions of this Commission after to- 
night’s meeting. There are, in my judgment, compelling reasons 
why I make this request at this time. I deem it unnecessary to 
go into details before this Commission. I may be permitted to 
say that I left my home last Thursday a week ago in obedience 
to a call to come here to labor several days together with the other 
members of this Commission on the report we have been consid- 
ering since we have been in session on Wednesday. I have been 
away some time longer than some other members of the Commis- 
sion. I also spent several days assisting in the preparation of 
this report at a meeting in February last. I do not feel that I 
am a derelict in this matter. If there were any certainty as to 
when the work of the Commission could be concluded, I would 
be glad to stay here until that time at any inconvenience; but 
inasmuch as it seems rather sure that we shall adjourn by to- 
morrow noon or night, it will be a matter of very great conven- 
ience to me if I may be excused to-night instead of to-morrow 
night, in order that I may meet some important engagements. 
Henry Wade Rogers: I move that the request of the gentleman 
be granted. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 
A. J. Lamar: We must have a report ready for the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which is 
the first General Conference that meets. It is generally under- 
stood among us that we cannot meet earlier than next January, 
and after that we cannot have another meeting before the Gen- 
eral Conference; and if we treat this work as we treated it at 
Baltimore and as we are treating it in Traverse City, we shall 
accomplish nothing when we meet in January. I am about as 
busy a man as there is on this floor. I am not only snowed down 
as a Publishing Agent, but J have got three or four other com- 
missions of the Church that I am working on, and I am anxious 
to get away from here, but in justice to our two Churches in the 
importance of this great work of unification we ought to stay here 
until we get our work in such shape that we have good reason 
to conclude that we can complete this work in one more meeting. 
I am prepared to stay here just as long as it is necessary and at 
any sacrifice. Now, it may seem picayunish to be calling atten- 
tion to the money side of it, but when you get down to the bottom 
facts, I doubt if we have a right to expend the money of the 
Church at the rate of $5,000 for the two Churches each time we 
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come together and multiply these meetings. I doubt if we have 
a right to do it. I have been almost tempted to enter my protest 
against it on that ground, but I shall not do it, but we ought to 
consider that. We have cost the Church $5,000 at Baltimore, 
and we had a duck feast. We did some good, but accomplished 
nothing definite. Why? Because we couldn’t stay any longer. 
This one had to go home, and that one had to go home. The 
same thing has been repeated at Traverse City. If this work is 
not important enough to be worthy of our attention in spite of 
‘any other call, unless it be a providential call such as moved my 
friend Bishop Mouzon, we ought to get off the Commission and 
let somebody be put on here who can attend to the business. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The question now is on 
the motion for the previous question. 

T. D. Samford: I agree with all that Dr. Lamar has said, but 
I regret very much that I have to rise a second time for a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. The remarks of my esteemed friend 
following immediately after my request might well appear to have 
been made on account of my request. 

A. J. Lamar: You know better than that. 

T. D. Samford: I know better; and I am sure Dr. Lamar, who 
has a vital connection with my present relations in life, knows 
the status of my affairs, but the other members may not know, 
and for that reason I desire to say that.if any definite time in 
the future is fixed to which this Commission will adjourn or until 
which time it will remain for the definite accomplishment of 
anything, I will remain at even great sacrifice to myself; but if 
it is the expectation of the members that the Commission will 
adjourn to-morrow at noon or to-morrow night, I don’t think I 
should be reproved for asking leave of absence after to-night’s 
session. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Dr. Randall will please 
state the motion that he made. 

Edwin M. Randall: That this Commission finally adjourn at 
the close of the session to-morrow afternoon. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Was not there another motion offered as a 
substitute ? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : No, I think not. 

The vote being taken on the motion of Dr. Randall, it was 
carried by twenty to eighteen. 

Edgar Blake: Now, may I call for the status of Article V.? 

Henry Wade Rogers: I hope that the amendment offered by 
Dr. Ainsworth will not prevail. I do not expect in the limited 
time left to consume any of it in making a speech, but I want to 
say in a few words why I hope Dr. Ainsworth’s amendment will 
not prevail. In the first place, our General Conference is com- 
mitted to the proposition of one layman and one minister in the 
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Annual Conference. We have sent that down by a two-thirds vote 
to be voted on by our Church members. In the second place, I 
hope it will not prevail for the reason that I want to see the 
Methodist Church in alignment with every other Protestant body 
in this country. You may take the history of the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church, of the Episcopal Church, or of the 
Baptist Church, or of all the other Protestant bodies, and they 
allow each Church to be represented by a minister and a layman, 
and I do not see any reason why we cannot conform to the 
practice of Protestantism. I might say a lot of other things, but 
I do not want to consume time at this stage of our proceedings. I 
hope the report of the Committee as presented will be adopted, 
and let each Church take care of its own delegates ; and if it wants 
to send a delegate, let it do so. 

Claudius B. Spencer: I wish to take my stand along by the 
remarks of Judge Rogers. Did you say one delegate to every 
thousand members, Dr. Ainsworth? 

W.N. Ainsworth: Yes. 

Claudius B. Spencer: Since Dr. Ainsworth made that motion, 
I have looked up some of the Annual Conferences, and I find that 
the Northeast Ohio Conference would show 534 lay representa- 
tives by that reckoning as against 432 ministers. I find that the 
West Ohio Conference would have 437 lay members as against 
336 ministers. I find that the Nebraska would have— 

W. N. Ainsworth: May I interrupt the gentleman to ask a 
question? 

Claudius B. Spencer: Yes. 

W. N. Ainsworth: Has he one Annual Conference with 500,000 
members? 

Claudius B. Spencer: I was looking in the wrong column. I 
shall have to call back those remarks. In any event, I am per- 
suaded that we should provide for a layman from each pastoral 
charge for the reason that we have at the very extreme very small 
Conferences which would have but one layman, and those Con- 
ferences are important. They are frontier and widely scattered. 
They have a number of pastors, but only a small number of lay- 
men. I hope the report as read by Dr. Blake will prevail. I am 
anxious, as Judge Rogers has said, to see the principle of lay 
fepresentation introduced into the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and I am anxious to see well-known laymen in the Conferences. 
I know there is a large body in the Methodist Church opposed 
to it still, and one of the things I have hailed this reorganization 
for was the bringing of laymen, who have every Scriptural and 
rational right to participate, into the Annual Conferences of our 
Church. It is one of the incidents of reorganization in which I 
most earnestly believe, and I hope that it will prevail. Let me 
add this reason which comes to me, for I have not spoken enough 
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here to get my sea legs yet, and that is this: There is rising in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church a movement among the laymen as 
exemplified in our Laymen’s Associations. It is somewhat for- 
midable, and, as I look at it, laymen have no part in the legislation 
of the Conference, but they have met at the end of the Annual 
Conference in the same building and taken up miscellaneous jobs 
quite outside of the work of the Annual Conference and yet in 
which they assume to vote—I will not say with dictation, but 
with something bordering on it. Now, I regard it as very 
necessary that this reform come to our Church, and I hope for 
manifold reasons there will be a lay representative from every 
charge as well as a minister in the Annual Conference. 

H. M. Du Bose: The Subcommittee which had the prepara- 
tion of these paragraphs had all of these difficulties before it. 
The Subcommittee originated the representation in the General 
Conference and the District Conference as is the case in the 
Southern section of the Church, but we encountered two difficul- 
ties when we brought our report to the General Committee, and 
I think it might be well to have this brought out, and then maybe 
we can determine our way out of the difficulties. The first diffi- 
culty was that the District Conference is not in use among our 
brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Another difficulty 
was that this matter of lay representation was one of the basic 
principles and was understood to be introduced as a concession to 
the Methodist Protestant Church. I am just reminded by Bishop 
McDowell that if-a thing of this sort becomes basic it becomes 
incurable, which reminds me of the old colored preacher’s inter- 
pretation of a passage of the Scripture relating to divorce. He 
said pneumonia or typhoid might be treated by doctors and re- 
lieved, but if a man had a divorce he was hopeless. So we got 
into the basic difficulties. If we can make up our minds to brush 
aside the basic difficulty and relegate it to the rear, we might 
then have an open field to deal with the District Conference 
proposition which would be preferable to us. The Subcommittee 
recommended eight delegates from each District Conference to 
the Annual Conference, ‘which would be a multiplication by two 
of the representation we now have, but the difficulty now has 
been that the District Conference has not been in general use 
by our brethren on the other side. 

W. N. Ainsworth: We provided that it shall. 

H. M. Du Bose: Yes; but the first point is to make up our 
minds to disregard the understanding we have had with the 
Methodist Protestant Church. Brethren, if we do that, we can 
get out of the difficulty. We can return eight members from the 
District Conference and thus meet all objections. I exhausted 
myself on the Committee, and I am not disposed to go over what 
was said there, but I make these statements, thinking they may 
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illuminate the minds of some of the brethren who are not aware 
of these basic facts. We are affected with these basic difficulties 
which we ought to get rid of. 

Bishop Denny: I may throw some light on the basic princi- 
ples. At Chattanooga in I911, when these suggestions were 
adopted, we had a request from the Methodist Protestant breth- 
ren about this matter of lay representation. We had lay repre- 
sentation in our Church, four laymen from each presiding elder’s 
district, the district being in the hands of the bishop to arrange. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church had no representation in the 
Annual Conference. The Methodist Protestant Church had only 
lay representatives from each pastoral charge. I did not approve 
the suggestion, as perhaps you may remember, and I do not un- 
derstand that it was one of the essential facts, but what did con- 
stitute the basic element was that there should be lay represen- 
tation in the Annual Conference, but not the number of the lay 
representatives. That was not applying to the essence, but to the 
form, and, so far as I myself was concerned, I frankly told them 
I could not agree to vote for one lay representative from each 
pastoral charge and called their attention to the difficulties in- 
volved in connection with our own Conference, that a number of 
us would have to break up our Conferences. We are no longer 
able to get that large entertainment through the South that we 
were once able to get, not on account of lack of disposition to 
give us the old-time hospitality, but because of lack of service.- A 
change in this procedure would not be a breach of faith or agree- 
ment with our Methodist Protestant brethren and would not be 
infringing upon the rights of anybody; and if there be an irre- 
ducible minimum in this suggestion, this does not belong to that. 
We could change it on any basis we please. 

Edwin M. Randall: There are some difficulties in this plan 
that I think we have not contemplated. They were mentioned in 
‘Committee, but were not brought up here. For instance, there 
are difficulties about introducing a membership simply by the 
election of a delegate from a pastoral charge into a body and 
membership the large part of which comes of long years of prep- 
aration and trial and as the result of the achievement of certain 
courses of study and the maintenance of character and the com- 
mendation that may come fnom the work that they have accom- 
plished. The mixture of these two sorts of membership is, to my 
mind, a very radical one. Then, again, this sort of membership 
that ministers have in the Annual Conference involves certain 
functions of the Annual Conference that pertain to the ministry 
alone and in which laity ought not to have any part. On the other 
hand, it has become just as clear to all of us who are acquainted 
with the work of the Laymen’s Association as it has been develop- 
ing in our Church that there are various matters which ought to 
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be discussed and acted upon among our laymen which should be 
with their codperation with the ministers in the Church work. 
It has seemed to me that there was a course that might be pursued 
that is much more desirable than what is proposed here, and I 
wish to say for my part I am heartily in favor of the introduc- 
tion of laymen into the work of our Church in line with the pro- 
posal suggested by Judge Rogers. It seems to me that it is a 
way out of it, one that would conserve all that we have in Lay- 
men’s Associations that should be conserved and all that should 
be conserved in the ministerial conference and that would 
give all the advantages of cooperation between them. If we 
should recognize the ministerial conferences, we should also rec- 
ognize conferences made up of lay representatives from each 
charge, and it would be substantially making official what we have 
in our Church in an unofficial way in the Laymen’s Association 
and providing that for certain matters of business, which to my 
mind should cover everything except those matters in which the 
laity and the ministry are separately interested—that in all those 
matters of business they should act in joint session. That would 
not make any difference whatever in the number of people that 
would assemble together at the seat of the Annual Conference. 
It would simply provide that the laity and ministry should sit 
separately in their respective bodies for each of them to attend 
to those things in which their order is interested alone and that 
they should sit together and act together in all those matters in 
which they are jointly interested and in which we should have 
joint action. Now, the difficulties that are involved in the plan 
proposed here would also be involved in the plan I suggest. 
However, it is my judgment that a further investigation of the 
situation as it has been carried out in our Church with our lay 
Conference would diminish the apparent difficulties of entertain- 
ment. To my mind, it is quite clear that we shall not be able here 
in the time we can give to this matter during the remainder of 
this session to work out these difficulties to our satisfaction, and 
therefore I move you that this report be recommitted to the 
Committee to take into consideraion all that has been brought out 
in this debate. 

A Commissioner: Won’t that close debate? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Yes, a motion to commit 
closes debate. 

Edwin M. Randall: I wanted to leave the whole matter be- 
fore us. I move that this subject be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee to consider this question with all that has been brought 
out in our discussion and to make a report thereon at our next 
session. 

F. M. Thomas: I move as a substitute for the whole that the 
clause “‘one layman shall be elected by the Quarterly Conference 
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of the charge” shall be stricken out and that we insert “that 
laymen shall be represented in the Annual Conference and the 
number be determined by the General Conference.” 

Bishop Candler : I sympathize with the view of Brother Thom- 
as, but I don’t think you can substitute that for a motion to 
recommit. 

Edgar Blake: I am not sure that Brother Randall wanted to 
preclude any discussion, and I did not hear any second. 

H. H. White: I will second it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You cannot. You have 
to get the floor before you can second it, and Dr. Blake has the 
floor. 

Bishop Cooke: This was a motion to recommit one thing, which 
was equivalent to an instruction. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The gentleman who made 
the motion said that he wanted to recommit all that had been said, 
and that pertained to a considerable number of things. 

Dr. Blake: I want to make two or three suggestions on the 
amendment of Dr. Ainsworth which provides that the delegates 
to the Annual Conference shall be elected by the members of the 
District Conference, one delegate for every one thousand mem- 
bers of the district. Now, there are two or three needs that we 
ought to keep in mind. I think all of them have been mentioned, 
and I want to gather them all up together. In the first place, 
whether it is basic or not, I cannot tell. I only know the lan- 
guage adopted by the Chattanooga Conference, as follows: 


We suggest that the Quadrennial Conference shall fix the boundaries of 
the Annual Conferences within their respective jurisdictions and that the 
Annual Conferences shall be composed of all traveling preachers in full 
connection therewith and one lay representative from each pastoral charge. 


That has been approved by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and it has been approved by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 
view of that fact the Committee regards it as a fairly safe prop- 
osition for us to include that in our proposition here. Now, in 
view of the fact that the General Conferences of both Churches 
have provided that there shall be lay representatives from each 
pastoral charge, I do not see how we can go back on it, though 
it may be wise to do it.. Then there is another item: Take one 
of the Regional Conferences on the basis of Dr. Ainsworth’s 
amendment. Here is a Conference of 57 ministers and that 
would have a representation of 4 laymen. No possible equal- 
ity there; and, to tell the truth, I cannot see very much good that 
four men would be in an Annual Conference of that kind. Here 
is a Conference with 105 ministers that would have 9 laymen 
in it. Brethren, you might as well keep the laymen out of an 
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Annual Conference as to have such a pigmy representation. 
Here is a Conference with 111 ministers and that would have 11 
laymen. Here is one of 168 ministers which would have 24 
laymen. Another of 113 ministers which would have 13 lay- 
men. If you are going to have any lay representation in the 
Annual Conference, let us have it for an adequate purpose and 
not for mere show. Let us have enough laymen to be a power 
or keep them out entirely. In my judgment, that might be what 
the laymen would prefer. Here is another thing: In large sec- 
tions of our denomination we do not have District Conferences, 
although we provide for District Conferences. I fancy if the 
laity exercise their choice in these matters as in others, the Dis- 
trict Conferences will not be created, even though we embody 
them in our Constitution. I believe it for those reasons and for 
another reason—namely, that the time has come when the lay 
representation of our Church, if the Church grows and is to do 
her full work, and when the entire resources of the Church must 
be mobilized for the task before us, and that means the intro- 
duction into our Annual Conference of the full lay strength of 
our Church, so far as we can get it. In this connection your 
Committee simply follows the action of both General Confer- 
ences, and we believe we have provided something equitable for 
all concerned, and for that reason I think the report of the Com- 
mittee should be approved tentatively until we have greater in- 
formation and can see exactly what will suit both sides. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: We are within twenty minutes of the 
time to adjourn, and I move the previous question. 

F. M. Thomas; Is my amendment before the house? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Was it seconded? 

F. M. Thomas: It was. 

A vote being taken, the main question was ordered. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The amendment of Dr. 
Thomas is now before you. 

John F. Goucher: I want some information. Why not insert 
“Regional” ? 

F. M. Thomas: That is provided for in another section. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Dr. Thomas was 
adopted. 

A further vote being taken on the article as amended, the same 
was adopted. 

Edgar Blake: The sixth article reads as follows: 


Section 1. There shall be the following Regional Jurisdictions, each 
haying its own Regional Conference. 


I move its tentative approval. 
The motion was seconded. 
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David G. Downey: Would it not be wiser to read the entire 
list, so that we would have the whole matter before us? 

Edgar Blake: My only reason for not reading them is that it 
was read once and considered by both commissions. No, it has 
not been considered. Well, I will read it all: 


Section 1. There shall be the following Regional Jurisdictions, each 
having its own Regional Conference: 

(1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, inclusive. 

(2) Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and North Carolina, inclusive. 

(3) Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, inclusive. 

(4) Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, inclusive. 

(5) Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Hawaii, and Alaska, inclusive. 

(6) Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, inclusive. 


The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Does this include the col- 
ored membership? 

Edgar Blake: No, sir; because the status of the colored mem- 
bers in the reorganized Church was committed to another com- 
mittee. Now I move the tentative approval of Section 1. 

John F. Goucher: I understand we have tentatively approved 
that first paragraph. 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

John F. Goucher: I move that the further consideration of 
this matter be postponed and referred to a committee to report 
at the next meeting. I do that for a variety of reasons. There 
are some very mysterious modifications which should be-made 
in the interest of concentration and homogeneity, in the first 
place; and, in the second place, I feel that it is very unfortunate 
for us to settle at this stage the number of regional areas. I 
think it is very unwise to attempt any solution of Conferences in 
the regional areas that will create a tremendous amount of fric- 
tion. The average man will fix his mind on the division of the 
areas rather than the underlying principle, and the many points 
of opposition will concentrate and destroy the principle. There- 
fore I think we ought to spend all of our work on the principles 
and leave all the applications of details for subsequent considera- 
tion and eliminate the necessary points of friction in order to 
secure the passage of the principle—an unbiased and unprejudiced 
discussion of the fundamental principle. The question is asked, 
Why not complete that? Because the mind of the Commission is 
not fixed. We heard the other day, when the matter came before 
us for the first time, that several persons rose to say why this 
particular distribution of Conferences in the regional areas was 
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not a wise one. There was a tremendous amount of antagonism 
displayed—because it employed different boundaries from a large 
number of Conferences throughout both of our sections, because 
these lines are State lines, and a great many Conferences have 
not recognized State lines. A large number of Conferences, and 
strong ones, do not recognize State lines, and whenever a Con- 
ference crosses a State line you will have that Conference 
squarely against our work. I think we ought to settle the prin- 
ciple first ; and if we adopt the other course, we are simply prim- 
ing for defeat. I can stand defeat—I have had some experience 
in that line—but I do not like to invite it. 

Bishop Denny: Do these lines cut many of the Annual Con- 
ferences? 

John F. Goucher: Many of them. 

Edgar Blake: Dr. Goucher is evidently in error. You are very 
much mistaken. There are only a few. 

John F. Goucher: Nobody is more pleased at being corrected. 

Edgar Blake: And no one is more happy to correct you on 
this matter. 

C. M. Bishop: May I have the happiness of being informed 
whether Regional Conferences will cut across Annual Confer- 
ence lines? 

Edgar Blake: There are only a few places in which the bound- 
aries will be cut. 

J. R. Pepper: I know a Conference that has members in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Mississippi. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): That is characteristic of 
the North also. 

Edgar Blake: May I call your attention to this fact, that Ten- 
nessee is the notable exception. The Holston Conference of 
Central Tennessee will be affected, and the Holston Conference 
of Central Georgia will be affected too. Then this other Con- 
ference, the Norwegian and Danish Conference, covers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 

Bishop Denny: Almost as big as Section 5. 

Edgar Blake: Outside of those there are very few, and we 
think we have done as well as we can do. And let me say one 
thing right here: Every time we have come up against a square 
issue some brother has said: “Don’t bring that up now. That will 
encounter opposition.” When are we going to get rid of opposi- 
tion? When can we bring matters up that won’t develop oppo- 
sition? The sooner we bring the Church face to face with some 
of these things, the better for all of us concerned. I have no 
sympathy with the desire to keep things away from the Church. 
If the Church can’t be trusted to consider things, those things will 
be defeated. I tell you the time has come for us to come squarely 
up to these things. I don’t mean to settle them finally, but to 
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discuss them and reach every conclusion we can on them. Do 
you think if there is objection to one of the regional lines by a 
group of Conferences that that objection will be any less in 
January than it is to-day? I think not. The more time we have 
to prove to the Church the reasonableness of some of these things, 
the greater the chances for securing their approval of it. 

E. C. Reeves: We will settle that Holston question if we have 
time enough. 

Edgar Blake: If we have time enough? Now, let me say 
this: Our suggestions as to the boundaries are not ideal by any 
means. No one is more conscious of the imperfection of this 
than the Committee which has done this work. I don’t think we 
would have had the temerity to tackle this proposition if the 
Joint Commission had not instructed us to consider the bound- 
aries. We know this arrangement is not ideal, but the conditions 
you have to meet in America are not ideal. I mean the geograph- 
ical distribution of this country is not ideal, and the social and 
political interests are not ideal for an arrangement of this kind. 
The only thing we can do is to take what we have and do the 
best we can. We are going to be crowded in January for time, 
and mighty important issues are coming up. I am perfectly 
willing to have this recommitted to the Committee; but, brethren, 
what is the use of recommitting this to the Committee unless they 
can have the argument? There is no need of having another 
Committee working in the dark. Let us have your ideas on the 
matter of the boundaries. 

Edwin M. Randall: I would like to have this go out to the 
Church, provided it may be understood that at our next meeting 
this matter would be reopened. ~ 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Certainly. 

Edwin M. Randall: Out in that little territory of mine there 
are some very serious problems that it seems to me must be 
adjusted, and the adjustment of them’ may require some further 
action here in some way, and I would be very glad indeed to 
avail myself of the advice of my brothers out there in regard to 
these matters if I can only do it, if there is some publicity to this 
thing, so that I can be prepared with their advice to come up 
with something constructive in regard to that matter at the next 
session. My attitude is absolutely friendly to help put across 
anything that we can make feasible, if it is not feasible. My 
attitude is absolutely friendly in trying to find a way out, 
and I think I will be helped out by publicity between this 
session and the next, and I want our little territory out there 
to be taken into consideration most sympathetically by you 
here because the membership there does not relatively indi- 
cate the proportion of consideration we should have as far out 
as we are on the frontier, as much scattered as we are, with the 
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few large cities we have. Therefore, applying the principle of 
Brother Goucher, as much at a disadvantage as we may be as to 
our vision out there, nevertheless it remains that in our Church 
north of the Ohio River the largest per capita for benevolent 
purposes is in the Helena area, of which Bishop Cooke is resident 
bishop; and the second highest per capita given for benevolent 
purposes north of the Ohio River is the San Francisco area; and 
the third is the Portland area, which I represent. The lowest 
per capita is in the populous country surrounding the Cincinnati 
area, and the second lowest per capita is in the great metropolitan 
district, where they should have the largest. And in the Cincin- 
nati area the highest per capita area is in the Lexington Con- 
ference, a colored Conference. Out there we have full-size people 
doing big business; and although Brother Blake called attention 
to an unfortunate exception in our constant growth out there, 
the city I represent and some other cities out there have grown 
since 1900 from 80,000 to 360,000, and that is not simply Seattle 
growing, but the whole country is growing that way, and Meth-~- 
odism is growing that way, and we must look ahead, and we must 
think in this adjustment what a territory like that would be 
to-morrow. That territory contains forty-six and one-half per 
cent of the entire area of the United States, and if you include 
Alaska, which is a part of our region, fifty-five per cent of the 
entire area. We have problems out there that we have to settle 
and readjust and handle in such a peculiar way as that in finding 
a solution for these problems I would be glad to have publicity 
and a discussion that I will use my influence to make as attractive 
and as helpful as possible not only in the suggestions that may be 
made, but in the view of the matters that may be promoted be- 
tween now and our next session, and I shall be hopeful that at 
the next session I shall be able to present some suggestions in the 
way of a solution. : 

I. G. Penn: I have been voting for everything that we have 
had under consideration in connection with the Conferences 
because it referred to the powers, etc.; but when you come down 
to the number of Regional Conferences we face the fact that you 
have left out of this arrangement 350,000 bona fide members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Brethren, if you are going to 
postpone this matter of the status of the negro in the reorganized 
Church and not going to face it at this meeting and decide defi- 
nitely upon it, you should postpone the number of Regional Con- 
ferences. The position I take at this time is the position of the 
Chattanooga Agreement, and the Chattanooga Agreement sug- 
gests that the negro is to have Regional Conferences with repre- 
sentation in the General Conference, and it is not fair until that 
question is settled to determine the number of Regional Confer- 
ences. I have no objection to the postponement of the negro 
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question until the January meeting; but if that question is to be 
postponed, this question ought to be postponed, and the number 
of Regional Conferences ought to be fixed, especially if we are 
to have these Conferences published in the Church. It ought not 
to go out with the understanding that 350,000 members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have been ignored in the arrange- 
ment. 

Joseph Van Cleve: They live in these States. 

I. G. Penn: While we live in these States, there is nothing 
said in this thing about colored Conferences, and it is under- 
stood that the Colored Regional Conference will be a Colored 
Regional Conference by itself, and this goes out distinctly as a 
white Conference. Moreover, it has been said upon this floor 
that this arrangement does not include the 350,000 colored mem- 
bers. Dr. Blake said that, and this matter ought to be postponed 
if the other matter is to be postponed. 

Bishop Hamilton: It is a great deal more to our credit before 
the whole Church not simply to leave the negro question alone 
and send that off as though we have debated it and simply say 
that is the last thing and we didn’t want to have any relation to 
it—it is a great deal better to put this Regional Conference 
matter over, and J want to indorse what has just been said about 
putting this Regional Conference over and letting it go with the 
colored question. Then I want to say that it is wrong to leave 
the colored brethren out of the Regional Conferences throughout 
the entire Church. It does intimate on the face of it that you 
have another opinion for the arrangement of those Conferences, 
and that is a wrong impression to go out to the Church. You do 
not want to have it understod that this idea of associated Con- 
ferences which has not been discussed at all is in our minds, and 
we cannot agree to have them in these regions. It is not fair to 
these members who have sat here, when they ask you whether 
their case should be included in the Regional Conference, for you 
to say why, they will have to put up with it, no matter what they 
think or feel. Thirdly, I am not ready to accept this as the best 
we can do. You have a good committee. You have a very able 
brother here. There is no more capable man. I have been stand- 
ing back of him for twenty years. I nominated him for this place 
on this Commission because he was the most competent man in 
New England for the place. Now, look here. Judge Reeves has 
raised the question that if he were only one man with one opinion 
and all the rest were against him, I would want to consider it. 
You have disturbed certain Conferences because they were over 
the State lines. The first thing that came into my mind was the 
Erie Conference, part in Pennsylvania, part in Ohio, and part in 
New York; and if you are going to force this down as adopted 
tentatively before the Church, it is going to meet a great deal of 
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opposition. Why not let it go before the Church and get sug- 
gestions rather than for this fifty to take the whole Church in our 
hands and manipulate it as though it were so much clay. 

‘Edgar Blake: The thing that we are desirous of is not to force 
a thing down the throats of anybody, but instead of having all 
these glittering generalities that you will criticise the detaiis. 
That is what we want. We want to know where the weaknesses 
are in the plan that we have discovered. We want the facts. We 
want discussion to bring out the objection. 

Bishop Hamilton: I have not had time to sit down and go 
over this business with the figures as you have done, but I am 
making some criticism. I made one stride and then a second one, 
and now I am making a third one. You have taken up the work 
in this country as though it was all in your grasp, and you have 
distributed these German brethren against their protest into these 
several Regional Conferences. Isn’t there a better way of doing 
the business? What is the objection when you have a plan of 
that kind to putting it into the hands of a joint committee that 
will go over it more carefully than these one or two or ten bre‘.n- 
ren have done, bringing such a plan up to us for the first time. 
I would like to take it and go over it in detail, and I have had no 
opportunity to do that here. What is the objection to laying it 
over with the negro question? Don’t put the negro question off 
alone when there are so many reasons why this matter should 
have further consideration. You ought to have it go before the 
Church in a shape to be considered; but if you send out some- 
thing that is going to be adopted in January, you will have all 
sorts of objections. I am ready to offer constructive criticism. 
When I was a boy, for six weeks I ran a column in the Pittsburgh 
Advocate arguing in favor of conforming the Conference lines 
to State lines. I think we will come to that, but this is not the 
way to reach it. I think we can get it in better shape if you 
leave it to a committee. 

Bishop McDowell: I do not know the form of the motion, 
but I desire to make a single statement in behalf of the Commit- 
tee. The status of the colored membership in our Church was 
left to a special committee at the Baltimore meeting. This com- 
mittee did not feel, therefore, that it could consider that ques- 
tion even in the distribution of the Conferences into Regional 
groups. The elimination of negro membership both from the 
statistics and from the distribution was due wholly, in the minds 
of our Committee, to the fact that that subject of the status and 
possibly the geographical distribution had gone to another Com- 
mittee. 

Bishop Hamilton: May I ask you a question? 

Bishop McDowell: Yes. 

Bishop Hamilton: Is it not true that you supposed when any 
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action was taken that would be final that the ‘hegroes would be 
included in there and that that matter when it came up for dis- 
cussion would create the Regional Conferences? 

Bishop McDowell: If I may answer for myself, we had no 
idea that this geographical arrangement could finally be disposed 
of or the whole question of the powers of the Regional Confer- 
ences be disposed of finally until the question of the status of the 
negro and his existence in the Regional Conference or some other 
should be finally disposed of, and our action Was based upon a 
perfect understanding that it could not complete the whole action 
of the Joint Commission upon this subject. Is not that right? 

Edgar Blake: The only matter was what was referred to. 
The geographical position of our work was in no way to affect 
our colored committee’s work. 

David G. Downey: The motion before us was to refer, and 
there was no second. I want to say a few things and then amend 
the motion. Probably the Commissioners will not imagine from 
what I say that I am in opposition to this plan. I do not know 
enough about it to be definite in opposition or commenda- 
tion. It may turn out that I would be perfectly willing to accept 
these regional divisions. The first point is, we have accepted 
Section 1, “There shall be the following Regional Jurisdictions, 
each having certain Regional Conferences.” We have accepted 
the number. That is the important thing that may go out to the 
Church. Now, with respect to these subdivisions, figures are a 
peculiar thing. They don’t just arrange themselves. The mov- 
ing finger writes, but back of the moving finger there is a human 
intelligence and a human purpose. The brethren have been at 
work, and we owe them a debt of gratitude for their industry 
and patience and self-sacrificing labors. They know just what 
they are aiming at, and they bring us these figures. Dr. Blake 
says we ought to make criticisms. Why, brethren, we have only 
been here three or four days, and in order to make concrete crit- 
icism we must sit down with our tables and maps and books of 
statistics and find out just what this means and find out what 
newer or better combination we can make. There are no facts 
in the possession of the ten members who constitute this sub- 
committee that we ought not to have. We have not committed 
our judgment entirely to others. They bring us their best rea- 
sons and conclusions, and we are grateful, but we owe it to our- 
selves and we owe it to the Church we represent to go carefully 
and critically into these figures and find out if they are justified 
and if they are the best that can be. That is why I favor the 
delay. I favor acceptance of the report, but I favor holding our 
judgment in abeyance or even the point of tentative approval of 
this plan. It is always to be borne in mind that there are from 
350,000 to 450,000 of our members not included or considered. 
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Also the Committee itself acknowledges that this is imperfect; 
it is only tentative; it is confessedly imperfect, and I believe no 
interest will suffer by delay. Having accepted the principles, 
we can wait for the details, and therefore I make this suggestion, 
that we receive this distribution with great interest and that we 
refer it back to the Committee for further consideration and 
discussion. ‘ 

The motion was seconded. 

Robert E. Jones: The attitude of the Regional Conferences, 
their powers, and their boundaries were given to a committee to 
consider. There was also a committee to consider the status of 
the negro in the reorganized Church. These two questions relate 
to one another. In making the number of Regional Conferences 
we are fixing the boundaries of the Regional Conferences. We 
are saying that there shall be six Regional Conferences, and the 
inference is that we are to have six Regional Conferences, but 
we don’t know what we are going to do with the colored man. 
There are two reports on the status of the negro, a majority and 
a minority report, neither of which represents our opinion at all. 
Now, I think it would be exceedingly embarrassing if not unfair 
if this report goes out in this shape. Our—lI started to say our 
enemies, but I won’t say that—but there will be those in the 
South who will take advantage of this and say that we have been 
shoved aside and no consideration given. I would prefer, if you 
do not take up the question in its entirety, that you do not fix 
the number of Regional Conferences. If you take up the whole 
question, well and good; face it now. I would as soon face it 
now as any other time, but I am unwilling that we shall by impli- 
cation say to the Church that the negro has been shelved or set 
aside. If you want to accept an amendment to this article and 
say that there shall be another Regional Conference composed of 
the colored brethren, I am entirely willing, but I do not think it 
is treating the question with sufficient importance to dismiss it in 
this way, and I hope, therefore, that the motion for a postpone- 
ment or reference to the Committee will prevail. 

Bishop McDowell: I was not speaking on the merits of the 
case before. I was explaining the position of the Committee. 
Now, I would like to say that this report on other Conferences 
does not read that there shall be six Regional Conferences. The 
report purposely was made to read, ‘““There shall be the follow- 
ing Regional Conferences,” which in the understanding of the 
Committee was intended, as I think it is fair to say, to avoid 
fixing the specific and exact number in order that such additional 
Regional Conferences as might be ordered after the whole sub- 
ject came before us in the light of reports from other committees 
—that additional Regional Conferences might be added, and there 
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might be eight, but still the heading to our report would stand: 
“There shall be the following Regional Conferences.” 

Albert J. Nast: This is a very complicated question. There 
are ten Annual German Conferences in the United States, num- 
bering about 700 ministers. and 65,000 members. They are dis- 
tributed in these Regional Conferences that have been mentioned 
here. They have not, however, been considered as we have been 
informed, just as our colored brethren have not been considered 
for another reason, but here is an integral element of our minis- 
try and our membership which will be simply swallowed up in 
this arrangement without any proper representation. Of course 
we have our Annual Conference delegation in the General Con- 
ference, but the Regional Conferences will have very large pow- 
ers, as we have found it, and to give you an illustration: here in 
the four Regional Conferences there are, as we have been in- 
formed, 4,579 ministers and 1,080,982 members. Of these 4,579 
ministers, there are 280 that represent two Conferences and a 
part of a third that are German Conferences. They would be 
here constructively, but they would be utterly lost as far as rep- 
resenting their interests was concerned against 4,500 ministers. 
I could name other illustrations. 

Edgar Blake: Is it your desire that our foreign Conferences 
should be arranged into separate Regional Conferences by them- 
selves? Is that your idea? 

Albert J. Nast: No, sir; we have a small membership, and we 
couldn’t have that. It would be preposterous that they should 
be endowed with the powers of electing bishops, but here is the 
difficulty. The Methodist Episcopal Church has considered its 
German work which has grown so marvelously of sufficient im- 
portance to give it to a separate General Conference district, as 
you know, the thirteenth General Conference District, and allied 
with that our German Conferences in Europe. If we could 
arrange Regional Conferences by General Conference Districts, 
we would have a new representation. There, again, my brethren, 
I appreciate the immense embarrassment and difficulty of this 
Committee in arranging the geographical bounds of these Re- 
gional Conferences. Therefore I would favor postponement of 
the final settlement and that some arrangement should be made 
by which that large integral part of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church should have more specific representation. 

Bishop Leete: It is now six o’clock, and we are supposed to 
have an evening session, and we have developed so many points 
of difficulty that it is perfectly apparent that we cannot solve 
them, soI move to adjourn. ~ 

The motion was seconded. 

Edgar Blake: I think the discussion has served its purpose, 
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and we ask the Commission to recommit. We are not going to 
get any further on the way by giving this any further discussion. 

Bishop McDowell: Was it not recommitted with an idea of 
having the report at this meeting? 

John F. Goucher: Why not vote on the motion to postpone 
further consideration and recommit? 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: Dr. Goucher’s motion was to refer 
it to a committee, not back to this Committee. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): How:shall the motion be 
put? Dr. Goucher moved to refer it to a Committee. 

David G. Downey: My amendment was that we receive it with 
interest and that we refer it back to the Committee for further 
consideration and judgment. 

John F. Goucher: If Brother Downey will withdraw the “in- 
terest” part of it and let us work on, it might be better. 

Bishop McDowell: I would not like to receive it back with 
instructions to further discuss it. That would be a work of su- 
pererogation. We will probably discuss it anyhow. 

Edgar Blake: Considering: the amount of work put on us, I 
want it back with interest. 

Bishop Hamilton: I have every confidence in the world in that 
Committee, but they have given us their idea, and now I wonder 
if it wouldn’t be a good thing to have a new committee. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: And then another one and then an- 
other one and so on ad infimtum. 

Bishop Hamilton: No, I would not object to its going back 
to this Committee to be considered. If that hadn’t been con- 
sented to, I would have been compelled to make a motion to have 
another Regional Conference for the colored people in this coun- 
try, and I thought it was better for it to go back to the Committee 
for consideration. I had confidence in that Committee, and they 
will take into account what we have been saying here, and they 
will come back with a little different division or an addition to 
this. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: Before this body I would like to call 
attention to the fact that has been revealed, that the work of the: 
Committee on the Status of the Negro is intimately connected 
with this, and I think it should be recommitted and that these 
two committees should be asked to concur with each other. 

Alexander Simpson, Jr.: That would be unwieldy. 

A vote being taken on the motion to postpone, it was carried. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I-want to make a motion regarding our 
further procedure, that speeches be limited to five minutes for 
the remainder of the meetings, except that they may be extended 
by a formal vote. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Bishop McDowell: In order that the Committee to which this 
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subject has been recommitted may be in a position to handle this 
matter properly, I move that they be permitted to enlarge the 
scope of their labors as they may deem necessary. - 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

P. D. Maddin: I would like to make this motion: It is mani- 
fest that this Committee did an enormous amount of work, and 
especially in the line of their Church statistics, but the details of 
that information are not before us. I wish to move that the 
Committee within thirty or sixty days give us the benefit of those 
details in order that we may have an understanding of the ar- 
rangement that they shall make in these Regional Conferences— 
in other words, that they shall make a report showing the area 
of each State and Regional Conference and the number of 
preachers and the number of probationers in each Conference and 
what Annual Conferences exist in the State and whether any 
Annual Conference will be split up by this arrangement as sug- 
gested, how many members will be affected in each subdivision, 
and how many colored members are in each State and in each 
Regional Conference, and how many colored Conferences and 
the number of preachers and members. 

Bishop McDowell: That would be an immense amount of toil, 
but I would be willing to accept it in behalf of the Committee 
with this understanding: that we should only present those 
figures when we can get them ready, but I wouldn’t like to be 
compelled to have it done on such and such a day. 

Edgar Blake: I move that the whole matter be left to a new 
committee. [Laughter.] 

The motion of Bishop McDowell was seconded and, being put 
to a vote, was carried. 

Bishop Denny : I rise to ask a question. The motion of Bishop 
McDowell was adopted. Does that mean that there are two 
committees? 

Bishop McDowell: No, sir; it was not intended to refer to the 
Committee on Conferences at all the status of the negro, but in 
case this committee wants to submit back geographical speci- 
mens of what Regional Conferences would be composed of the 
colored Conferences, that it shall not be regarded as an impro- 
priety if it does permit it. 

Bishop Hamilton then pronounced the benediction, and the 
Joint Commission adjourned. 


Nicut SESSION 


The Joint Commission met pursuant to adjournment and was 
called to order by Bishop Cranston. 

The hymn “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Brother Neff will lead us 
in prayer. 
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Frank Neff: Our. Heavenly Father, we thank thee for the 
faith we have in our Lord Jesus Christ; we thank thee for One 
who knows all about our needs, for One who has walked along 
the way full of difficulty, for One who was tempted at all points 
like as we are; and, O God, we thank thee that He walked without 
sin. We are ‘elad that we can come to thee through him, glad 
that we can walk with thee from day to day, glad that thou 
dost not leave us to walk alone and, groping, find our own way, 
but that thou art with us. And we are so glad not only for the 
personal privilege of having Jesus Christ as our Saviour, but 
- we are so glad that he is the Saviour of the whole world and so 
‘glad for the privilege of telling the story of it, so glad for the 
Church thou hast given us and for our own Church that has 
meant so much in the lives of so many men and women, this 
great Church, O God, which has meant so much to us per- 
sonally. We are grateful that thou hast given us a place to 
labor, and we pray thy blessing upon us in all the work in the 
Church and in the kingdom. We do not ask it for selfish pur- 
poses, but we ask it for Jesus’s sake and for the sake of this 
kingdom on earth that thou wouldst help us as a Church to be 
strong in thee and in the power of thy blessed love that Jesus 
only can give, that we may be more and more a quickening pow- 
er and means for the salvation and the upbuilding and the in- 
creasing of a multitude of men. Bless us here to-night and keep 
us close to one another and close to thyself and close to our 
work in the name of our dear Master. And, O God, forgive us 
our sins. Keep us from sin. May we be pure and clean of heart 
and may our lives be such that they will redound to the honor and 
glory of thy name so that thou mayest be able to say to us each 
day, “Well done,” and the highest thing we can ask is that we 
may be acceptable in thy sight and not of ourselves, but for 
Jesus’s sake. Amen. 

The minutes of the last session were read. 

Bishop Denny: It is a mistake to say that I rose to a question 
of personal privilege. I rose to correct one word in the minutes. 
I want that statement that I rose to a question of personal privi- 
lege corrected. In my motion with reference to Senator Fair- 
banks I said we regretted that Senator Fairbanks was compelled 
to leave, but that I moved that permission be given. 

Bishop Cooke: To ,have an accurate report on the matter of 
voting in State Conferences, attention was called to the fact that 
no age limit was in any part of the article or section we were 
considering, and I made an amendment that there be a qualifica- 
tion, which Dr. Ainsworth accepted. 

Secretary Thomas: Dr. Lamar. 

Dr. Cooke: No, Dr. Ainsworth accepted it. I offered an 
amendment that there be an age qualification for the Annual 
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Conference. We went back by common consent to Section 2 and 
without a formal vote for reconsideration. 

Secretary Thomas: Dr. Lamar offered the amendment. 

Bishop Cooke: No, Dr. Ainsworth offered it. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Let the correction be 
made; and if there are no other corrections, the minutes will be 
approved as corrected. 

Bishop McDowell: I will revise a statement I made this after- 
noon and ask for leave of absence after nine o’clock or there- 
abouts to-night. I think it may not be amiss to say that the prob- 
lem of the chaplaincies for the army and navy is of very seri- 
ous proportions. If matters go through as they are now project- 
ed, our Church will be obliged to add forty additional men by 
the 15th of August, and you will have to have twenty-four or 
twenty-five in addition to those you have already presented, 
and I have a meeting of the Committee on Chaplaincies on Fri- 
day of this week, and I have made no preparation, and I have to 
get to Washington to go over the papers, and I would like to be 
excused after nine o’clock to-night. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Without objettion the re- 
quest will be granted. 

Bishop Denny: May I put in a personal request? I find that 
one of my children is quite sick and away from home, and I 
know if I leave to-night, owing to engagements that have been 
outstanding for a long time, I cannot get home until about the Ist 
of August. I think I ought to go home for a few hours before 
going farther south. I have never before asked for relief from 
any such service as this, but I feel that I ought to start home 
to-night, and I trust the Commission will grant me the privilege. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): If there is no objection, 
the leave will be granted. 

Bishop Hamilton: I have announced so many times that I 
am going that it looks like a work of supererogation to ask for 
leave of absence. 

Bishop McDowell: I move that this third farewell appearance 
of Bishop Hamilton be approved. 

Bishop Mouzon: I think no service less important than this 
should have called me away from home at this time, and I ask 
leave of absence after this evening. 

Bishop McDowell: I think we ought to assure Bishop Denny, 
who speaks of the illness of his family, and Bishop Mouzon, of 
the illness of whose wife we know, our abiding sympathy and 
our earnest prayers for the lives of those dearest to them, and I 
so move. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

Bishop McDowell: I now move that when we adjourn we 
adjourn to meet on the 27th day of December, which is a few 
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days after Christmas. Christmas comes on Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day is about the best day we could have for a meeting; and if I 
could make a further motion, I would refer the place of meeting 
to the Chairmen of the two Commissions with a very strong 
leaning toward New Orleans. 

W. N. Ainsworth: In that connection I would like to extend 
the Commission an invitation to hold the next meeting in the city 
of Savannah. There is no city, with the possible exception of the 
city of Baltimore, which has quite so much of historic interest 
to American Methodists as the city of Savannah. It is the spot 
on which John Wesley first set his foot on American shores and 
was the scene of his labors for about two years. Every one of 
the places in which he resided or had his ministry is marked by 
a bronze tablet. Savannah was the base from which George 
Whitefield conducted his great revivals. His House of Mercy 
still exists about ten miles below the city and throws its shelter- 
ing arms about fifty boys who otherwise would be homeless. 
You can come to Savannah from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, or Washington in two hours less time than you can reach 
Atlanta from the same territory. You can reach it from the West 
through Atlanta over the Central of Georgia Railway, which fur- 
nishes as good service as any railroad in that part of the country. 
You will not be called to go over side lines of railroads, but you 
will go on trunk lines and, Pullmans. This body can be enter- 
tained in the corner of any one of three hotels, any one of which 
can furnish service that will meet the most exacting demands of 
any man on this Commission. I hope that the Joint Commission 
will see its way clear to meet in Savannah. 

Bishop Mouzon: Since it seems to be the policy of the Com- 
mission to meet in far-away places, places that are difficult of 
access, I would put in nomination a city. The climate will be 
delightful in the winter time, but it will be just as difficult of 
access as Savannah or Traverse City. I nominate Brownsville, 
ex 

W. N. Ainsworth: Savannah is not to be put in the same class 
with Traverse City. You don’t travel over any such line of 
railroad as the Pere Marquette or Grand Rapids. Every railroad 
that comes into Savannah is far and away above those roads. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : There is no motion before 
the house. 

Bishop McDowell: I suggest that the Chairmen get together 
and fix the place. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : If you will excuse me, if 
you make it the 27th of December, it will have some pressure 
on the business men. That is a very unreasonable time for them 
to meet with us. If you will meet the roth of January, everybody 
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will have the New Year’s work out of the way, and we could be 
more deliberate in our discussions. 

Bishop McDowell: I am perfectly willing. 

H. H. White: As Bishop McDowell has included in his motion 
the city of New Orleans, I want to say as a citizen of Louisiana 
and well acquainted with all its cities that I recommend to the 
kindly attention of the two Chairmen the advisability of meeting 
in New Orleans. It is, of course, not necessary to say that the 
lines of communication to New Orleans are good and that the 
hotel accommodations are sufficient. It is a place where the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon meet, and it would be a good place for 
a strong body of Methodists to entertain themselves, and you will 
be well entertained if they can assemble there. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The motion of Bishop 
McDowell was to fix December 27. 

H. W. Rogers: Would not a number of the Commissioners 
be seriously inconvenienced if we meet on the 27th of December? 

Bishop Candler: I think so. I myself have business that would | 
demand my attention. 

T. N. Ivey: I will move as an amendment that we make it 
January 9. 

John M. Moore: Could we not put it January 3? I have an 
engagement about January 10. 

Bishop Candler: As far as I am concerned, I can get my 
affairs in shape. 

John M. Moore: I would like for it to be put at the earliest 
possible date.in January. If January 3 would be acceptable to 
the rest, it would be acceptable to me. December 27th would 
be acceptable to me. Mr. Kinne has just stepped out for a 
moment, but our Conference meets about the middle of January, 
and it would suit us better to have this Commission meet earlier 
in January. I move to amend by making it January 3. 

C. M. Bishop: I understood Dr. Goucher was tied up with 
engagements until about the 11th of January. = 

John F. Goucher: The foreign missions meet the first week in 
January. 

John M. Moore: No, sir; the second. 

John F. Goucher: The university meeting is just before that, 
and the Board of Trustees— 

Bishop Candler: How would January 16 or 17 suit you all? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The motion before the 
house is for January 3. 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

Bishop Candler: I hope that will not interfere with the law- 
yers who have court duties, Judge Rogers and Mr. Maddin. 

Bishop Cooke: That is just what it does to Judge Rogers. 

H. W. Rogers: That is about the time our court commences. 
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I do not want to interfere with any of your plans; but the 27th 
is an unfortunate day for you, and it is about the only fortunate 
day for me, but I shall not stand in the way of your arrange- 
ments. It is not very probable that I shall be at the meeting if 
you have it along in the middle of January. 

Bishop Candler: Suppose we put it January 23 or even as late 
as the 3oth. 

David G. Downey: I want to raise a question as to whether 
it is necessary for us to wait until January. Your General Con- 
ference comes in May, and the time between January and May 
is not very long. I myself hoped that some arrangement might 
be made for meeting in September. I do not know whether that 
interferes with Conferences or makes it impossible, but certainly 
if we do not meet until January we ought all to plan so that we 
could stay ten days on the business. 

Bishop Hamilton: All the bishops will be engaged in Confer- . 
ences in September. 

_ F. M. Thomas: Why could we not meet the last week in 
January? 

David G. Downey: That is too far off. 

Edgar Blake: I feel as Dr. Downey does, that we are running 
some risk in delaying the time of the next meeting. Would it 
not be possible to meet in November? Are not all the Confer- 
ences over by the 13th of November? 

Bishop Candler: No; they occupy September, October, and a 
larger part of December. 

A. J. Lamar; They start from the 12th of August and run to 
the 17th of December. 

Edgar Blake: We are wasting a lot of time over this matter. 

F. M. Thomas: I move in order to try out the sentiment of 
the body, because as Secretary I saw that some men were crowd- 
ed to get home from Baltimore, and I believe unless there is some 
very serious conflicts the last week in January will be the better 

* time; so I move that we meet the last week in January. 

A. J. Lamar: Could we meet December 15? 

Bishop Leete: December would be very unfortunate. Some 
of us have Conferences in December, and in Atlanta the Sunday 
meetings will be on. Besides, just before the holidays is bad for 
business men. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I would like to suggest we make the 
date the 12th of December. 

Bishop Candler: There will be any number of Conferences 
running then. 
~ John M. Moore: No, sir; the Conferences will be closed. 

Edgar Blake: Brethren, we have some very important mat- 
ters, and we are wasting an immense amount of time over a small 
matter. I don’t believe we can come to an agreement on this to 
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please everybody. You seem to be entertaining a motion to take 
the place of the one that is carried. I want to move that the 
matter of the place and all be left to the Chairmen and the Secre- 
taries of the two Commissions. 

Bishop McDowell: Is it not better to agree here? 

Edgar Blake: But we don’t seems to be able. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : The motion has been car- 
ried to make it January 3. 

John M. Moore: May we just feel out that matter a little? If 
we want to agree on any other date, we can rescind that action. 
Would December 13 be satisfactory to everybody? Is there 
anybody who could not come on December 13? That is Thurs- 
day, and all the Conferences of our Church will have closed ‘on 
Monday. 

Secretary Harris: I am afraid that that conflicts with the 
Board of Education, which Bishop McDowell and myself have 
to attend. 

Bishop Candler: What is the objection to making it the 23d 
of January? 

Edgar Blake: If we put it late in January and we come to 
conclusions that are satisfactory, we shall probably have another 
meeting to shape up everything, and that would come so close 
to our General Conferences that we would not get ready for it. 

C. M. Bishop: Dr. Blake said the last week in January would 
not suit. 

Edgar Blake: O, I can meet on the 23d of January. 

Bishop Candler: Would the 16th suit you better? 

Secretary Harris: The 13th of December comes in the middle 
of our Board of Education. 

F. M. Thomas: I move that we change the date from January 
3 to January 23. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was carried. 

H. H. White: I rise to a question of privilege. Judge Walton 
handed me this letter and asks that I present it before the Com- 
mittee. 

The letter was read, as follows: 


I regret that I must leave this afternoon on important business that 
cannot be postponed; but before leaving I desire to say to you, as I have 
heretofore done, that I fully concur in the minority report of the Status of 
the Negro in the Reorganized Church, and I will thank you to so repre- 
sent my views. I do not favor that unification which provides a plan for 
the exercise of legislative functions in the Judicial Council by the negro, 
though this representation be by an apparently small minority. I am 
yours very truly, etc. 


H. H. White: As part of my statement and in view of cer- 
tain statements made this afternoon by Bishop Hamilton, it 
occurs to me that it will be exceedingly unwise for us to ad- 
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journ this session providing for another to be held some time in 
January without making the people of our respective Churches 
entirely acquainted with the issues that have arisen here and the 
conclusions that have been tentatively reached and the matter 
that still remains for determination. I believe it was Lincoln 
who said: “You can fool all the people some of the time and fool 
some of the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people 
all the time.” I do not know but that that remark is particularly 
applicable here. I am thoroughly of the view that the advice 
of the people themselves and the appeal to the people themselves 
is wise, and I believe the great judgment of that portion of the 
American people which constitutes the great Northern Methodist 
Church and the great Southern Methodist Church would be of 
value to us. I have heard it said here that there ought to be a 
time for ripening, and what we do here should be allowed to 
ripen, and that public sentiment, North and South, will help to 
reach conclusions; but I do not know how that public sentiment, 
North and South, can be guided unless the public is put in pos- 
session of the facts and the issues really before us. So far as 
I understand, there are three schools of thought. One seems to 
be that there should be unification on the basis purely of the 
white Church in all particulars. Another, that there should be 
unification on the basis of negro representation, not in the legisla- 
tive councils, but in some sort of-a judicial tribunal, a modified, 
limited representation on their part, giving them a part of a loaf, 
but not all. Then the other is that which is advocated by Dr. 
Jones and Dr. Penn, which, I understand, calls for their full virile 
rights, man for man and individual for individual, in the Church 
to which they belong. Now, there have been two reports of the 
Committee on the Status of the Negro in the Unified Church, a 
majority report and a minority report. There have always been 
divergences of opinion on other questions here. It is true, per- 
haps, that progress has been made along the line of the arrange- 
ment of Conferences. Perhaps progress could be made if we 
had to consider it along the lines of the judicial tribunal. Be 
that as it may, my view is that the whole record ought to be laid 
before the people. Let the report gotten out by the Committee 
be published and be made as public as possible through both 
Churches. Let this very able report on the judiciary be pub- 
lished; and, above and beyond all, let the reports, majority and 
minority, on the status of the negro be published. JI came here 
thinking that I perhaps understood the sentiment of the people 
upon the subject. I am advised by some of my friends that I 
am mistaken. I feel that on an issue so great as that, one which 
we all approach with timidity and one which we have put into 
the background until other things are settled, ought to be laid 
before the people, so that they may express themselves. I 
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would like for the Southern Conferences which meet during the 
months of November and December to have an opportunity to 
express themselves on that subject and to express themselves 
intelligently, and with that end in view, if it is a proper motion - 
to make at this time, I move that publicity be given to the pro- 
ceedings of this Commission up to this time, including the min- 
utes of the Commission and the report of the Committees. 

The motion was seconded by several. 

Bishop Mouzon: I feel it my duty to say that, in my judgment, 
if you wish to make perfectly sure that the unification of Meth- 
odism is to be defeated, you could not adopt any plan that would 
be more successful than this plan just suggested of publishing 
in full our tentative findings, together with the minutes of this 
meeting. I say again, if it is our desire to prevent for many 
years to come unification of Methodism, we could not possibly 
think of a surer way of doing it than giving a detailed report 
of our tentative findings to the public. Now, there is one serious 
difficulty before us, and that is the status of the colored mem- 
bership in the reorganized Church. I don’t see my way over 
that difficulty. You don’t see your way over that difficulty. I 
do not believe that a majority vote would be possible in either 
Commission. Serious difficulties confront the Commissioners of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and just'as serious difficulties 
confront the Commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. There are some things we would like to do, and you tell 
us we cannot do those things. There are some things which you 
desire to do, and we tell you we cannot possibly do these things. 
I do not know what the solution of that question is going to be. 
God knows. There may be no solution of that question, but I 
am willing to think over it and pray over it, and you are willing 
to think over it and pray over it. God may open up a way some- 
how. I trust that he will. I am sure that we will follow his 
leadership and his will will be done. Now, there is one serious 
difficulty that is before us. If you now publish what we have 
tentatively agreed upon touching the Regional Conferences and 
their powers, the Church papers all over the connection will shoot 
our report all to pieces. Unquestionably they will be finding 
flaws here and offering objections there and bring on a storm of 
debate all over your Church just as soon as you do that, North 
and South; and if you publish the report in detail, instead of 
having one grievous difficulty before us you will have all sorts 
of grievous difficulties. 

T. N. Ivey: You are speaking of the publication in detail. 

Bishop Mouzon: Yes; and we must make a detailed report. 
We are servants of the General Conferences of our Churches. 
The report to be formulated is to be given to our General Con- 
ferences and acted upon by our General Conferences, and it has 
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never been customary for such commissions as this to give to the 
public its report before it presents its report to the General Con- 
ferences. I view with considerable concern the proposal to make 
public our findings before we have presented our findings to the 
General Conference. I wish some strong and definite and en- 
couraging statement might be given to the Church that we have 
made some progress, and we have made much progress, that we 
put behind us difficulties that loomed large before us when we 
were in Baltimore, that we are earnestly considering these other 
difficulties. The Church is entitled to know that, but I do not 
believe it is wise or that it would be a parliamentary proceeding to 
give to the public press our report before we have presented it 
to the General Conference. 

Bishop McDowell: I intimated this afternoon what I now 
wish to say more fully. I think we are all gratified, and I think 
many of us are surprised at the number of things upon which 
we have come to a tentative agreement and tentatively approved, 
but no single report has been adopted or approved even tenta- 
tively in its entirety. We have not only left the very large 
colored question, the status of the negro, untouched, but this 
afternoon when we came up against the geography of the Re- 
gional Conferences, we found that an almost insuperable bar- 
rier and let that hang in the air, and that before we got through, 
in connection with our work in foreign-speaking Conferences in 
its relation to other features of reorganization, still constitutes a 
problem of tremendous magnitude. If we were to conclude ev- 
erything else and with everything else tentatively agreed to and 
settled except the negro question, we would be in a very different 
state from what we are. But we haven’t settled everything. We 
have tentatively settled a limited number of very important 
things, for which we are all exceedingly thankful, but these are 
related even in the reports we have considered to vital features 
not yet considered, and those are related to all the items we have 
already considered, and nothing could be more unfortunate in 
my judgment than to put out an incomplete, imperfect tentative 
agreement and thus expose what we have already done as a part 
of our journey to a discussion that would be inevitable and which 
would go to a point I believe of ruining the whole business. Fur- 
thermore, I do not think it would conduce to the peace of either 
of the Churches just now to put these matters before them just 
because we haven’t the whole scheme to put forth. I would go so 
far as to say that if in January we can make a fairly substantial 
agreement upon the whole scheme, even though we are obliged 
to state that one feature of it or two features of it are not quite 
worked out, I would prepare that report in full, and for the 
benefit of the delegates to the Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in May, I would print it a month before 
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the Conference meets, in order that they may have it before them 
that length of time; but I would not now do anything more than 
report to the Churches that we have been together in prayer and 
candor and in sincerity and in diligence and that we have tenta- 
tively agreed upon many matters, grave matters, and that other 
matters—not one matter, but other matters—of grave import- 
ance remain unconsidered and undecided, and report progress to 
the Church and with gratitude announce to the Church that we 
have not simply had a good sentimental meeting, but have reached 
certain conclusions of a tentative sort; but these are all related 
to others, and it is not to the interest of the cause that we have 
at heart to throw out this tentative and partially complete mat- 
ter until we are prepared to submit it all. I believe that is fair 
to the Church. 

Bishop Denny: I second that resolutioh, because it ought. to 
be adopted. I am quite positive in my opinion it ought to be 
adopted. We are not here representing ourselves. There is not 
a man of us here who has any more right to know what we have 
done than any other men in the Church. They are just as much 
interested and just as much responsible to the Church as we are. 
Now, our Annual Conferences are coming on and other Confer- 
ences that precede the General Conference, and the rank and file 
of our men have a right to know just the status of the case. 
They have a right to discuss it. It will not be right to them to 
withhold the information that we have. We must not throw our 
Church into a General Conference without opportunity to know 
and discuss what has been done. I could not ask my brethren of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to take a position of that kind 
if they were on the eve of a General Conference, and they have 
made provision for another meeting before the Conference is 
through, and we have passed more than a year since your Gener- 
al Conference came on. I could not vote for the statement made 
at Baltimore, and I didn’t vote for it. I couldn’t vote for it 
because it didn’t say anything, and I didn’t want such a thing 
to go out. The Senate of the United States is not able to keep 
its proceedings secret. They put men under personal obligation 
not to reveal what occurs in executive sessions, and they cannot 
keep it quiet. Do you think that you can put more than fifty 
persons in possession of things and not have them known? It is 
not possible to do it. All these things will go out in some garbled 
form. They are bound to get out. We had a little meeting last 
summer at Tate Springs, and a fairly correct report of that 
meeting was published all over the country with the details and 
personalities in it. How it got out I have not the least idea, but 
it got out. There were only nine men there. Some things should 
not have been published. Publicity is not a thing that cures all 
evil. But we cannot keep these things to ourselves, and we ought 
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not to want to keep them; and whatever we have done, the re- 
port we have presented and the actions we have taken ought to 
be given to the Church, and particularly because our branch of 
the Church is about going into General Conference, and it has a 
right to know all there is to be known that it may give such in- 
structions as it cares to give, and it is not right for any Annual 
Conference in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to with- 
hold from that General Conference all the facts known and so 
shut off from their brethren all knowledge of what has been done 
and any assurance from their brethren as to what they wish to be 
done. We have had a referendum in Methodism since we began. 
Everything goes back to the members of the Conference in full 
connection. Why should we withhold from them? . The thought 
of defeating the matter hadn’t occurred to me. I was simply 
thinking of the rights*of the brethren. I remember on one occa- 
sion it was suggested, and this is the ninth of these meetings we 
have held with our brethren of the Northern Church— 

H. H. White: The thought of defeat was not in my mind. 

Bishop Denny: I believe it was at Ocean Grove that one 
member said we must not let it be given out, and one of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church said there are editors 
in our Church and elders in our Church who are just as much 
entitled to know these things as we are, and I attended to that, 
though I had said nothing up to that time. That is the case now, 
and I don’t think you have any right to say to any man in here 
that he shall not say to the men just as much interested as he 
what has been done here. Suppose I meet Bishop McCoy or 
Bishop Waterhouse or Bishop Kilgo. I believe those men have 
a right to everything I know. Suppose I meet any of the men 
not in the episcopacy, men whose interest in the Church is just 
as deep as mine, men whose responsibility is fully as much as 
mine. Haven’t they a right to know what has taken place? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Five minutes is up, and I 
recognize Bishop Cranston. 

Bishop Cranston: If this were a matter of putting before 
the Church a correct portrayal of what has transpired and the 
spirit that has characterized our sittings and in which we have 
met each other in the effort to meet with the difficulties which 
exist on both sides, that would be conceivable, provided it were 
conceivable that such a thing could be done. We all recognize 
that it is impossible, that the sentiment that prevails here, the 
operations of the Spirit of God upon our own hearts, the results 
of our mutual interchange of thoughts and feelings cannot be 
transmitted to the masses of the two Churches, and we stand in 
an attitude peculiarly difficult. From your side you contemplate 
the obstacles that inhere in the opinion held by your people with 
reference to the colored man and what should be his status in the 
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Church. On our side it is not a matter of opinion that must be 
met. I ventured to say the last time our Commission was together, 
when somebody said. our brethren of the South ought to know 
our views, I ventured to say it was not a matte: of views. It is 
not a question of what opinion we may hold. We have a natural 
condition that is beyond the control even of the General Confer- 
ence. We have 350,000—340,000, at any rate—negro members. 
I will not rehearse the case; you know it thoroughly. What 340,- 
ooo members in your Church would you venture to exclude by act 
of the General Conference? How would you go about it? What 
would you do, no matter if you wanted to rid yourselves for some 
valid reason of those memberships or even of 100,000—how would 
you go about it? As you men perceive, the situation is one 
beyond control. Nobody can work out this problem along 
questions of authority. It must have time. Our brothers of 
color must have time to consider. You may say they have 
had time. Who shall compel them to consider? Now, I ap- 
prehend as this matter goes out and as you come to meet your 
people in your General Conferences questions will arise as to 
what is the attitude of. our brethren in the North—what do 
they say, and what do they propose? What under heaven can 
we propose? The situation is not, I say again, within the 
domain of propositions. Here are facts that we cannot get 
away from. Our General Conference has expressed no desire 
to rid ourselves of these colored people whom we have been 
gathering in all these years. Our Commission cannot do any- 
thing. I make no appeal for justice. I have no fear of any 
injustice from any man on this Commission, but I do feel that 
I am warranted in asking that our brethren of the South will 
lay the facts before their brethren so that it may be made 
very clear to your brethren that the Commission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is not obstinately standing in the way 
of an agreement concerning the colored membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but that we are just where we 
were and are not blamable that we are not elsewhere. Now, 
we cannot make an apology for what we have done to the col- 
ored peope. You would not have us, you would be ashamed 
of us. I do not know but what you would spurn any thought 
of uniting with us if we were to get up and say we have made 
a mistake. [The time of the speaker here expired. ] 

Bishop Leete: I would like to hear Bishop Cranston very 
much, but we have adopted rules— 

P. D. Maddin: I will give Bishop Cranston my time. 

Frank Neff: That would not be fair to take the time of one 
of the Southern members. Let him take my time. 

Bishop. Cranston: I simply want, for the sake of a clear 
understanding, to set before you, not the attitude of our Com- 
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mission in the matter of entering into diplomatic exchange 
of this great undertaking, but simply when the matter of pro- 
cedure has been predicated, when your brethren proposed this 
arrangement and I proposed united action, there were many 
geographical areas to be considered; and when we came to 
the Chattanooga Conference and to the suggestions that ema- 
nated from that body and from that time down to the present, 
it has been the complete understanding in our Church that 
the aim of all these propositions and the hope for outcome of 
all these negotiations was to bring about such a form of gov- 
ernment as would make it possible for the brethren in the 
Southern regions to control their internal Church affairs en- 
tirely, not with reference to excluding the colored man, but to 
make such arrangements as would accommodate his presence 
and permit that work which we had commenced among the col- 
ored people to be carried forward. That has been the under- 
standing all the way through. There was no other thought 
about these divisions or Regional Conferences. There were 
other thoughts, of course, but this was the dominating thought 
all the time. Now, we are up to the-point where we have it 
settled that there are Regional Conferences, the Chattanooga 
understanding by which the colored brethren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were to be accommodated in the Regional 
Conferences. I grant Bishop Denny did not vote for it, but 
there was no opposition to it, and it went before your Gen- 
eral Conference. After that time and again it was put before 
us that the Chattanooga agreement had been offered us. Of 
course it was offered us, aad when our General Conference 
met we could not do any more than to prepare a proposition 
which was debated at Oklahoma City. The time is coming 
when, if the motive of the American people entering into this 
war shall be made productive of its natural fruitage, men of 
all colors will meet without challenge on account of race or 
previous condition and when they will sit together. The de- 
mocracy of the world that had its inspiration in the teachings 
of Jesus Christ can comprehend nothing less than a universal 
brotherhood of all nations. If there is to be a parliament of 
men, all men will be in it. It may come with the great move- 
ment of population that our legislators will be compelled to 
sit in council with colored men. A big influx here or there 
may put a great black constituency in some place, and your 
representatives will sit in Congress with representatives of 
those black people, and they will be in your legislatures. 
Can’t you understand that? For God’s sake, for Christ’s sake 
let not the politicians get ahead of the Christian Church in 
making good on the teachings of Jesus Christ concerning the 
civil rights of man and concerning the realization of ‘those 
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rights. I do not claim that in Church membership a man ac- 
quires any peculiar rights ecclesiastical. Those rights come 
by constitutional endowment, and by constitutional endow- 
ment these men have certain rights. I think you should get 
back to the idea underlying the organization of the Church, 
the spiritual conception of the mission and being of the 
Church of Christ; but until that time comes we must accom- 
modate ourselves to circumstances. Brethren, we want to go 
forward with these negotiations. Somehow or other we have 
faith that God, who has led us thus far, will so impress our 
people on both sides that at last in a way we cannot perceive 
we shall consistently become one great army for deliverance 
of the world in this time of the world’s unparalleled bondage. 

F, M. Thomas: I have a motion that I think should come at 
this time. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): There is a motion before 
the house. 

F. M. Thomas: My motion is that the Secretaries be in- 
structed to print the minutes in condensed form and that each 
Commission shall be the judge in reference to publicity. 

Bishop Leete: I second that motion. 

E. C. Reeves: 1 was just studying while this discussion was 
going on, and I happen to be honored with a seat in our next 
Annual Conference, which convenes in October, and they will 
want to know the status of things here in reference to these 
matters. Now, what can I say? Shall I say we have had 
our sessions, but I must not divulge anything done here? 
What am I to do? Will they submit to it? Brethren, we 
might as well put before our people the question that is 
before us here now and let them act upon it. It is a question 
of whether or not in this reorganization the negro is going to 
be in or out, and we might as well stand up and face the ques- 
tion. That doesn’t mean that we will have any feeling against 
the negro. 

F. M. Thomas: A point of order: The discussion is on a 
question not before the house. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The point is well taken. 
We are now on the question of publishing the minutes. 

H. H. White: I think Judge Reeves has a right to reply to 
Bishop Cranston. 

Albert J. Nast: Taking advantage of an interruption, I 
would like to ask leave of absence for the rest of the session. 
It is absolutely necessary for me to be back on account of the 
paper I edit. My assistant has gone on a vacation, and I 
must be there. 

Edwin M. Randall: A question of personal privilege also. 
It is only at great risk of very important matters that I can 
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stay until to-morrow. I was going to take that risk if there 
would be a general acquiescence and if we would have some- 
thing like a full joint session, but under the circumstances 
I do not feel justified in remaining longer than to-morrow. 
It would be extremely embarrassing to my business, and I 
ask to be excused. 

The leaves of absence were granted. 

Edwin M. Randall: I wish to add this word, that I am de- 
lighted at the increased fellowship that has come with re- 
newed association and the increased love that I have found 
growing in my own heart for the brethren of the Church, 
South, and my utmost gratification at the progress we have 
made—progress, to my mind, not represented by what we 
have done, but. what we are capable of doing and by what 
has come in our own thoughts and minds that I am very sure 
will enable us to discharge a great deal more business when 
we meet the next time, just as this time we have done much 
more than would have been possible at the last meeting last 
January. 

Bishop Cooke: Inasmuch as so many seemingly change 
their minds, I move to reconsider the motion-concerning the 
meeting to-morrow and that we adjourn to-night. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I cannot entertain that 
motion at this time. We have a motion before us. 

Bishop Leete: I want to move that Mr. Reeves bé heard. 
Dr. Nast had to break in by reason of the fact that he had 
to go. We have extended men’s time from time to time when 
they have spoken a good.deal over ten minutes, and Mr, 
Reeves has said very little, and I think we should give him 
an opportunity to say what he wants to now. 

Frank Neff: I think we should hear the gentleman, whether 
it is out of order or not. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): The motion is to extend 
the time of Mr. Reeves. 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Go on, Brother Reeves. 

E. C.. Reeves: I shall not say much. I had a great big 
speech to make, but I haven’t got the time to make it now. 
‘My view about this thing is probably a little different from 
that of any one else here. I think these colored brethren are 
entitled to be in the Church and entitled to every privilege 
every man in the Church has. You can’t make a half brother. 
You can’t get along with half privileges. I stand here on the 
platform of my Church, and I say I believe it is better for 
him to be in an independent Church, where he can develop 
himself, where he can rely upon himself, and he will make 
more out of himself than if he remains as a minority of our 
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great Church. We will never get along with him on earth in 
the Church if we say he is not entitled to every privilege that 
every other man has. He is just as much entitled to the 
privilege as I am or you or anybody else. He is entitled to 
every privilege in the Church, and I think it is better that the 
two races should be separate absolutely than to have the 
colored man in the Church with half privileges. Now, I have 
an opinion that amounts to a conviction. We don’t want to 
use the word “ultimatum” here, but if there was not an ulti- 
matum put up by my good friend I don’t know what an ulti- 
matum is. It is as much of an ultimatum as I ever heard, and 
if that wasn’t one I wouldn’t know an ultimatum if I met it in 
the road. What are we going to do? We are going to have 
two Churches. He must be in the same Church with the same 
rights and the same privileges, or we must be separate. We 
cannot get along any other way. This question should be 
put squarely before our Conferences and let them instruct us 
what to do. My Conference down there ought to know just 
what questions are before this body and ought to instruct its 
delegates according to what the General Conference thinks 
is best, so that they may act wisely and properly represent 
their constituents. So I say it is better for them to know the 
whole thing than to get part of it incorrectly. 

H. M. Du Bose: Befote making my statement, I want to 
ask Bishop Cranston a question. I understand the debated 
question is a matter of giving information to our Churches, 
and I want to know of Bishop Cranston if he favors giving 
our Churches full information. 

Bishop Cranston: If we could put an exact statement of 
the situation before the Churches, I would favor it. I said 
what I said in the way of expressing a great big question as to 
the possibility of doing that thing, and I cited our own diffi- 
culty’ as one almost impossible of understanding by the 
masses of the people at large. 

H. M. Du Bose: Would you object to a general statement 
before the Churches? 

Bishop Cranston: I would welcome a statement prepared 
by two or three men on each side. 

H. M. Du Bose: I am convinced that some form of state- 
ment should be made to our Churches. I don’t think it ought 
to go to the extent of giving the details of the minutes in 
extenso, but there should be some comprehensive statement 
made to the Churches and made immediately for various 
reasons. There will be discussion of this matter in the papers 
of the Church next week, and the viewpoint will be such as 
the writers of the articles get from chance information. I 
believe I favor this as a substitute for all matters before the 
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‘house: Resolved, That it be the sense of this Commission that 
a report be made to our Churches upon so much of the plan 
for unification as has been favorably passed upon at this sit- 
ting, the form of this report to indicate that the final agree- 
ment is contingent upon the action taken upon the negro 
question. Resolved, That a committee consisting of four 
members of this Commission be appointed to frame that report. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): We have a substitute 
pending now. You can give notice that you will move that 
_at a later period. 

H. M. Du Bose: All right. 

John F. Goucher: What is the matter before the house? 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Brother White moves 
that the minutes be published of what has been done and that 
a report be made. Dr. Thomas offered as a substitute, sec- 
onded by Dr. Leete, that the Secretary be instructed to print 
the minutes in condensed form, the Commission to be the 
judge of what shall be printed. : 

John F. Goucher: I cannot find it in my judgment to ap- 
prove of the substitution, nor do I approve of the original 
motion in its entirety. I want to say concerning the substi- 
tute that it would be better to print the whole minutes than 
an epitome made by one man or two men. 

F. M. Thomas: We mean to leave out the speeches. 

John F. Goucher: I do not believe in a condensation that 
takes the matter out in its entirety and is therefore not ac- 
curate. I, therefore, cannot approve of that. Again, we have 
neither responsibility for nor right to make any partial re- 
port to our Churches or to any part of our Churches. The 
General Conferences unitedly instructed us to prepare a plan 
and report back to the General Conference. They did not in- 
struct us to report to any Annual Conference or to the Church 
at large. Now, we are not obeying our instructions; we are 
guilty of discourtesy; we are disobeying our commission. J 
cannot see any argument that it is necessary that the Annual 
Conferences shall know what has been done so that they can 
properly instruct us. The General Conference took that out 
of the hands of the Annual Conference in.my judgment and 
put it in the hands of a Joint Commission to settle this ques- 
tion at this time, and the Annual Conferences nor the papers 
have any interest in it. It is not to ignore them in the least. 
It is not at all to interfere with their rights. It is not an at- 
tempt to put something over upon them. It is that this Com- 
mission without the appearance of prejudice or pressure went 
all through the ramifications of the argument, following wher- 
ever it may lead, and have formed their conclusions of a plan 
to be presented to the General Conference. If we attempt to 
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do anything else, we are doing something not proper. Further 
in this connection I want to say that we shall not have any- 
thing to report, because nothing has been determined except 
tentatively and that dependent on some other things. We 
could not think of reporting to them the reports that have 
come to us that have not been considered. Therefore there 
should be some modification of the resolution. I am not de- 
sirous of keeping the Church in the dark. I do not know how 
we can do it; but it is one thing for the Commissioners to 
talk about a thing that occurred unofficially and a very dit- 
ferent thing for the Commission to interpret itself inadequate- 
ly. We are making progress, but we cannot give details, be- 
cause the measures are only tentatively approved. They may 
be modified by other discussion. Therefore I think the best 
thing is simply to have this report printed as suggested with- 
out any attempt at making any statement to the public or to 
the Church or anybody until we have completed our work 
and then make a report to the General Conference. I dare say 
that this Commission is quite competent to make such a re- 
port to their fellows as would interpret their desires and their 
ideas. 

Bishop Cranston here took the chair as presiding officer. 

Bishop Candler: The Bishop will recall that there was a 
call from one Annual Conference that the sessions of this 
Commission should be open. I do not think the sessions 
should be open. It was given out that the sessions would be 
open but for the opposition of the bishops on the side of the 
Southern Methodist Commission. I think this Commission 
will understand that was just a shade more than an inaccurate 
statement. One other statement: I have not felt since enter- 
ing upon the labors of this Commission that it was quite the 
thing to go into the papers and discuss matters, but a num- 
ber of members on the Commission have felt that they were 
justified in doing that. I did write an article before I was on 
the Commission, but since I have kept silent; but a state- 
ment went out last night that even members of this Commis- 
sion interpreted differently. One member gave a very glow- 
ing account of what we did at Baltimore, and another mem- 
ber said we didn’t do anything. Dr. Goucher has said to us 
very truly that we cannot be sure what will go out. That is 
true, but we can make it accurate. Another statement a little 
off the question. I am not in this matter concerned about the 
status of the negro in the United Church} but when the Chat- 
tanooga agreement was reached, the principle of Regional 
Conferences or Jurisdictional Conferences or Quadrennial 
Conferences was said to be a recommendation of three or 
four; the number has now risen to six. It carries with it 
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divers conferences that I need not suggest to men of your 
ability. I doubt whether the Annual Conferences ought to be 
kept in the dark touching their dissection or association dif- 
. ferently from what they have been, and it may be remem- 
bered that so much went out that even our official statement 
made a different impression. I would rather have the Com- — 
mission tell how far we have gone along than have erroneous 
statements about it. 

David G. Downey: I think we should remember that we 
were appointed by important bodies and that our reports 
must be to those bodies. I think any report going out from 
us until we make our full report to the General Conference is 
a discourtesy to that body. I recognize the fact that there is 
something in what has been said about the Annual Conference 
needing to have information. But, brethren, the Annual Con- 
ference will have all that information when the time comes to 
decide. Now, if this matter were not at some time to go back 
to the Annual Conferences, there would be much more force 
in what has been said concerning the necessity of giving the 
Annual Conference information. But no Annual Conference 
will be called upon to vote upon this matter before the next 
General Conference convenes. The first action must be on the 
part of the General Conferences. The Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will not vote upon this. 
They cannot. It has not been put in shape to be voted on. It 
can only come to them as it comes down from the General 
Conference. Why is it so necessary that they should have 
these facts when in point of fact we have not reached a definite 
conclusion upon any point. I would think it well to follow 
out the suggestion of Brother White, but it is an anomaly in 
judicial procedure for any one engaged in constitution-making 
to send out a partial report not to the body that created it, 
but to an entirely different body. 

H. H. White: Did you ever know of a constitutional con- 
vention that didn’t print a daily journal and let it go out to 
all the people? 

David G. Downey: I am not sure about that. Most of us 
vote on constitutions from reports coming to us from the men 
we send to make the constitution, but the special point is that 
the Annual Conferences will have their opportunity to discuss 
everything that we finally decide upon and that nothing will 
be done in the dark. Everything must run the gauntlet of 
discussion in the General Conferences and then in the Annual 
Conferences, and it seems to me that the only wise, fitting, 
and dignified thing for this body to do is to follow the sug- 
gestion embodied in the resolution of Brother Du Bose that 
we appoint ourselves a committee to take this whole matter 
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into consideration and to make such report to the Church as 
is necessary. On the main issues our Churches are informed. 
to-day, and there is no reason why every Conference should 
not discuss the main issue. They are set forth in the declara- 
tions of Chattanooga, Oklahoma, and Saratoga. Here are the 
fundamental principles. If any Annual Conference wants to 
instruct its delegate or elect its delegate to the General Con- 
ference and wants to tell that delegate what to do with refer- 
ence to those fundamental things, it ought not to attempt to 
do that thing on the unfinished work of this Commission. It 
ought to do it on the principles embodied in the Chattanooga, 
Oklahoma, and Saratoga Joint Commissions. There you have 
questions that men can reasonably divide upon, and upon 
those you can give instructions and directions when you send 
your delegates to the General Conference, and you can tell 
them what you want them to do on those issues. Let us not 
send out a garbled, half-baked statement to our people. 

H. M. Du Bose? There is a parliamentary question here as 
to whether or not my paper might not be offered as an amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): It does not appear to 
be an amendment. It seems to be a substitute. 

H. M. Du Bose: It was meant to be a substitute, but it 
couldn’t be an amendment. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : It does not amend or 
strike out, and therefore it is not an amendment. 

Dr. Van Cleve: The situation of this body is not precisely 
like a general constitutional convention. I would scarcely 
undertake to say that it is exactly like a diplomatic consulta- 
tion. It partakes of the characteristics of the two. Referring 
to that particular instance that Mr. Fairbanks brought up 
several times, I wondered how it would have seemed if there 
had been a proposition that the proceedings should not be 
published on the ground that the Congressional elections were 
approaching. There is nothing similar between our proceed- 
ings and our method of proceeding with problems and those 
of Congress. 

H. H. White: Is not the Congressional Record published 
every day? 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: Yes. What would have been the re- 
sult if on the joint conference between the commissions of 
Great Britain and this country what was meant to be the de- 
bates of the case were published as Congressional reports 
were? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : It is the practice upon 

the part of wise politicians to give out very few signed state- 
ments. Men who are wise in the conduct of public. affairs are 
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rather more liberal with interviews, and I think we would be 
exceedingly wise if we would follow a somewhat similar pro- 
cedure, and I would not be willing at all for this incomplete 
statement of things in which not a single thing has been 
brought to a finality to go out as the action of this body. I 
think it would be better to go out this time openly and clearly, 
as we did not go the last time, with every man at liberty to 
say what he thinks, because he is going to do it anyhow. We 
thought we had things tied up. We tied them up just enough 
to confuse things. If every man is at liberty to make a state- 
ment, all right. I remember that last statement that went 
out was very carefully and artfully devised, and it took me 
more time to explain it than it took the men to get it up. 

Charles W. Kinne: That was intentional. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I guess it was. Every man will ex- 
plain as he sees proper, and let us be free to do that and take 
the people in our confidence about what has been done. I 
think that is a better policy than to give out a statement as 
suggested. 

A. F. Watkins: If the proprieties of the occasion justify me 
in doing so, I should like to say something about the condi- 
tion of the Methodist Church, South, in its relation to the 
negro of the South, but I recognize that they do not. IJ think 
it would be well if the occasion would justify it in view of 
statements made on this floor. I rise, however, to say this, 
that I am not sure I can vote for the motion as made by 
Mr. White, and I cannot see my way clear to vote for the 
amendment or substitute offered by Dr. Thomas; but I should 
like very much to have an opportunity of voting in favor of 
the substitute of which we have had notice which was pre- 
sented or offered to be presented by Dr. Du Bose with refer- 
ence to the report that should be made to our Annual Confer- 
ences. 

Mr. H. H. White: I want to say this, that I will agree to 
the substitute as proposed by Dr. Du Bose provided the ma- 
jority and minority reports on the negro question are made 
part of the report. 

Voices: No! No! 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I don’t think you can 
interrupt Dr. Watkins with a suggestion of that kind. 

A. F. Watkins: With reference to the information needed 
by our Annual Conferences, I believe it is prover and right 
that all the Annual Gonterences: North and South, should have 
the information that the General Conferences had at Okla- 
homa City or Saratoga, and they have expressed themselves 
freely and fully with reference to the pending proposition. It 
does not seem to me that the matter should be presented to 
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the Conferences in their approaching autumn sessions, which 
are just ahead of us. We haven’t completed anything. There 
is nothing upon which they can fairly or with propriety base 
any action or recommendation or that they can raise any issue 
upon which to instruct their representatives, if indeed it is proper 
for them to so instruct them. There seems to be no necessity for 
the enlightenment of the Annual Conferences, and all we need is 
a frank, brief statement such as may be made by two representa- 
tives of each Commission as suggested by Dr. Du Bose. 

Bishop Leete: I personally seconded the motion of Dr. 
Thomas because I had complete confidence in the fact that 
neither one of the Commissions would report in full. I am 
perfectly willing to agree to Dr. Du Bose’s proposition if it 
is the judgment of the Commission that that should be done. 
I thought the Southern Commission felt that they didn’t want 
any more reports sent to their peonle; but if they do want a 
report and a wise report can be given, I don’t object to it, 
because that is in harmony with what Dr. Thomas wants. I 
think what he was after was to get something substantial 
before us to give us opportunity to get through this thing. 

F. M. Thomas: That was it. 

Bishop Leete: I think Judge White has brought us some- 
thing that I wish had come a long time ago, but it is too late 
now. I thought at the beginning the thing to do was to pub- 
lish everything we did. I would have been perfectly willing to 
have a daily record going to our people during this meeting. 
Now, Congress does have a daily record, and constitutional 
bodies have a daily bulletin publishing what has taken nlace, 
and I don’t intend in this Commission to say anything that I 
wouldn’t be willing to have printed, North or South, and that 
would be a great help in the education of our people. I be- 
lieve we would have been making sentiment if we had been 
doing that all the time, but we didn’t do it. 

H. H. White: Dr. Blackwell’s resolution at Baltimore was 
voted down? 

Bishop Leete: I know it was. I was not there at thé time. 
Unfortunately, I was called away by the sickness of my 
daughter. 

F. M. Thomas: I will.accept Dr. Du Bose’s motion. 

T. N. Ivey: I want to inquire if a motion to amend the sub- 
stitute offered by Dr. Du Bose is not in order. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): It is now, because it is 
accepted by Brother Thomas. 

T. N. Ivey: I would ask that that substitute be read. 

The Secretary (Dr. Thomas): The Thomas amendment is: 
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“Resolved that the Secretary be instructed to print the min- 
utes in condensed form.” 

Edgar Blake: Does that include the report? 

F. M. Thomas: It includes what has been acted upon. 

Edgar Blake: Is that for publication? 

F. M. Thomas: No, sir. 

Edgar Blake: Are those to be printed? 

F. M. Thomas: That will be determined later. 

T. N. Ivey: I move to amend the Du Bose substitute by 
striking out the words relating to the agreement being ‘ “con- 
tingent upon the action taken upon the negro question.” 
[This motion was seconded by several.] I do not think it 
will be wise to put that in in that shape. 

Edgar Blake: Personally I want to support the amendment 
of Dr. Ivey. My understanding is that the actions which we 
have taken— 

F. M. Thomas: I will accept that. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Proceed, Dr. Blake. 

Edgar Blake: My understanding is that the actions we 
have taken here already are necessarily contingent upon a 
consideration and action ‘on the other reports. We have only 
given consideration to a single report, and that is not com- 
plete, and there are three committee reports yet to come, and 
for that reason I do not believe in sending out the report and 
signing it or naming it as the report upon which that which 
we have done is contingent. I would like to call attention toa 
certain thing on which we have made substantial progress and 
which I think ought to be given to our people. We have 
reached a tentative agreement on the matter of the Church 
Conferences, on the matter of the Quarterly Conferences, on 
the matter of the District Conferences. We have reached a 
tentative agreement on the subject of the Annual Conferences, 
including lay representation in the Annual Conference. We 
have reached an agreement touching the matter of Regional 
Conferences, their membership and their powers. We have 
reached an agreement on the basis of representation in the 
General Conference. We have -reached a tentative agree- 
ment on the election of bishops, their confirmation and their 
consecration or ordination. We have reached an agreement 
on the matter of assignment of bishops and on the matter of 
their retirement. We have reached an agreement on the mat- 
ter of their privileges and their powers and their duties, and 
it seems to me that that makes a pretty substantial record for 
one meeting; and I believe that, while it is unnecessary that 
we should give the Church full details that are related to these 
actions that have been taken by us, we should announce to 
the Church that we have made progress and that we have 
reached tentative agreements on these propositions, but that 
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the agreements are merely tentative and are contingent upon 
- actions upon reports yet to come. It seems to me that that 
makes a fair report. 

David G. Downey: Would you be willing to name the two 
reports, not merely the one, but the two? 

Edgar Blake: What I would do is this: I would say that the 
report of the Committee on Conferences has not been com- 
pleted yet, but as far as it has gone these items were agreed 
upon; that we had before us a committee report on the Judi- 
cial Council that has not been considered as yet; another 
report on the status of the negro that has not been considered 
as yet by the Joint Conference. I would also say that we 
have a fourth Committee on General Reference that has not 
been considered as yet. So I am in favor of Dr. Ivey’s mo- 
tion. I do not think we know at this time that it is contin- 
gent upon the matter in Dr. Du Bose’s paper. I think it 
would be very unwise for us to say that. There are many 
other things that it will be contingent upon, and I do not 
think it would be wise to send out any such statement as that. 

David G. Downey: I am speaking in opposition to the mo- 
tion of Dr. Ivey. I think you will recall the statement made 
by Bishop McDowell just before he left, that it was to be 
clearly understood that every agreement made was tentative 
and was conditional upon our reaching an agreement on other 
vital matters, specifying among others the status of the col- 
ored man in the reorganized Church. My own conviction is 
that on these matters we should speak out with the utmost 
brotherliness and the utmost frankness. We all know pér- 
fectly well where the main difficulty lies. Nothing is gained 
by trying to cover it up. I would have no objection at all to 
stating, as I think Dr. Blake largely implied—that is, that 
these agreements were tentative—that we had not yet con- 
sidered the report on Judicial Council nor the report of the 
Committee on the Status of the Negro in the Reorganized 
Church and that all these tentative matters that had been 
agreed upon were conditioned upon our reaching an agree- 
ment on those other matters. 

T. N. Ivey: That is not what he said. 

David G. Downey: He came pretty near saying that. He 
said that we should state that we have reached certain tenta- 
tive agreements, but that there were other reports to come— 
nainely, the report of the Committee,on Judicial Council and 
the report of the Committee on the Status of the Negro in 
the Reorganized Church—and that these tentative agree- 
ments are dependent for acceptance upon our reaching an 
agreement on this other report. 
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T. N. Ivey: Did he mention. the General Reference Com- 
mittee? 

David G. Downey: Yes, but it has not been before us yet. 
I think it is infinitely preferable for us to accept the substi- 
tute offered by Dr. Du Bose rather than that of Dr. Ivey and 
that we should pass the amendment made by the substitute 
of Dr. Thomas with the amendment of Dr. Du Bose. We can 
trust, then, the gentlemen of the committee, the four, to bring 
us in the right sort of declaration. I think the only straight 
and fair way to go before our people is without the slightest 
indirection. We owe something to these members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I move the previous question. 

The motion was seconded. » 

Irving G. Penn: I hope that motion will not be insisted 
upon. I want to say a word or two. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Will Dr. Ainsworth 
withdraw the motion? 

W.N. Ainsworth: If Brother Penn wishes to speak, I will 
withdraw the motion. I am always glad to hear Brother 
Penn on any subject, but I do think this subject is exhausted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The motion for the pre- 
vious question is withdrawn. 

Irving G. Penn: When I came up to this convention so 
much had been done in the way of publication concerning the 
status of the negro in the reorganized Church that I felt that 
it would be one of the things which would be frankly and 
candidly discussed and disposed of. Dr. Jones and I wanted 
to be in a position to go back to our people and, when 
they asked us questions concerning the matter, be in a 
position to say that the matter was frankly and candidly 
discussed and that there was a postponement of it, if there 
was a postponement, in connection with other matters and 
that they would be published in connection with any other 
publication that might be sent out about other matters that 
were tentatively settled. In the first place, I agree thoroughly 
with Dr. Goucher that there has already been too much talk 
in the Church papers on this matter, and I did not want to 
go into the Church papers myself, but I had to because of the 
situation with reference to our people; and if I now go into 
the Church papers about this it will be because of the situa- 
tion of our people that necessitates such a thing, because you 
brethren must understand that, while we are hung up in this 
discussion, there are three distinct negro bodies of Meth- 
odists operating right before our eyes, and in some cases they 
take advantage of our being hung up and are making it very 
uncomfortable for our people, and I think the wisest thing 
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for you and us would be to publish some such statement of 
progress made—that we are trying to get through with 
these things and trying to arrive at a conclusion. I agree 
with those who have made the statement that we should not 
report or make any attempt to report to the people on the 
outside. We are ambassadors who have been appointed by 
the General Conference, and we ought not to be publishing 
our reports before we report to the body that created us. 
We should carefully word the statement and simply say that 
we are making progress as a Commission, and if we want to 
give a little information here and there concerning it all right, 
but if we publish that we have agreed on some things tenta- 
tively, and then let the other thing that we all know is the 
crux of the situation be still hung up, we will be in a difficult 
position. There is going to be the same difficulty in January 
as there is to-day. There will be the same difficulty in April 
as to-day, and if you want time to think about these things, 
I think we can educate our people and think that our people 
may yield something, and if you think you can educate some 
of your people in the Southern Church till they will be more 
liberal there may be hope for us all. If you think you can 
educate the Methodist Church so that they will do dif- 
ferently from what they do now, let us simply say that we 
have made progress and not put out a statement that makes 
them believe we have agreed tentatively on some things, but 
which lets everybody know that the negro question is still 
up in the air.. I am tired of the situation. I am a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and have never been a mem- 
ber of any other Church, but I am a little bit tired about 
being hung up in the air. My status is established, and the 
status of 350,000 members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been established, and when I come to think of it we don’t 
need any committee on the status of the negro. 

W. N. Ainsworth: I think the Church is entitled to hear 
after the sittings of this Commission of the things that we 
have done and of the things that led us to our conclusions, 
tentative and otherwise. They are as profoundly interested 
as we are, and it is our duty to give the Church in some of- 
ficial way a brief résumé of what we have done and the con- 
clusions, tentative or otherwise, that we have reached. The 
point at which the Commission will be worthy of blame in 
the estimation of the Church, and I apprehend that some are 
thinking about possible censure, will be not that we do not 
make a report to the Church, but that we haven’t anything 
substantial to report; and, my brothers, I think we are blame- 
worthy at this point. It is a mistake for us to have this Com- 
mission in existence for the time it has been and meet from 
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time to time and work as we have worked and not come to 
a fair and open statement of what we all recognize to be the 
crux of this situation, the one issue that makes every other 
conclusion we arrive at to be a tentative conclusion; and for 
one I am very much of the conviction that I ought as far as 
in me lies to stay at the appointed place of meeting until we 
have faced the three crucial issues before us or else resign 
my place on the Commission and let somebody else attend 
to it who can do it. The point at which we may be censured 
by the Church is that we meet from time to time and con- 
sider all the incidental matters, incidental at least so far as 
the main crucial question is concerned, and yet do not face 
that fairly at any time that we come together. I think we 
ought to meet all day to-morrow and give ourselves to the 
consideration of the negro in the reorganized Church. 

J. H. Reynolds: I move the previous question. 

The motion being seconded and a vote being had, the main 
question was ordered. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Dr. Ivey was agreed 
to. A further vote being taken, the report as amended by the 
adoption of Dr. Ivey’s amendment was agreed to. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The question now is on 
the other clause: “Moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
print the minutes in condensed form.” 

A vote being taken, this motion was carried. 

Robert E. Jones: We have been thinking all the time that 
we were coming upon the question that we were most in- 
terested in, and we have been left in this plight. We voted 
with the minority against the majority report, but we do not 
support the minority report. Both Dr. Penn and myself 
would like to have the courtesy of reading into the record as 
a matter of history just a brief statement that I think will not 
involve anybody. 

F, M. Thomas: May I ask Brother Jones a question? Are 
you going upon the hypothesis that we expect to adjourn 
to-night? 

Robert E. Jones: Yes, it looks that way. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Do you ask that as a 
matter of privilege? 

Robert E. Jones: Yes. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Read it. 

Robert E. Jones (reading): “The undersigned members on 
the Subcommittee on the Status of the Negro in the Reorgan- 
ized Church find themselves unable to accept either the ma- 
jority or the minority report. Neither of these reports re- 
gards the rights of our colored membership as protected by 
the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. We 
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submit that the Chattanooga agreement suggesting a Re- 
gional Conference for the colored membership with repre- 
sentation in the General Conference is the only fair and 
equitable solution of the question so far suggested.” This is 
signed by myself and Dr. Penn. 

John F. Goucher: It is now half past ten o’clock, and I 
move that we adjourn to meet to-morrow ‘morning’ at the 
usual time. 

H. M. Du Bose: Will you withhold that motion until I 
make one? 

John F. Goucher: Very well. 

H. M. Du Bose: I now move that the committee called for 
in this motion be appointed to-night and instructed to report 
to the Commission to-morrow morning. We want to hear 
that report before it goes out. 

The motion of Dr. Du Bose was seconded and, being put to 
a vote, was carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Our committees are 
usually chosen by representatives of the two Commissions. 

Henry Wade Rogers: May I ask to be excused after the ad- 
journment to-night? 

The request was granted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The motion is that the 
committee be appointed, two from each side. 

David G. Downey: A question of privilege. You see the 
small body that is now present, and Judge Rogers is going 
away, and it may be that there are others who contemplate 
going away, and I don’t think we should proceed with such a 
small hody 

E. B. Chappell: I don’t think any others are going away. 

David G. Downey: May we find out? Can we not ask and 
ascertain? 

F. M. Thomas: I know what Dr. Downey has in mind, and 
I will say in all kindness and with perfect frankness that 
never since I have been a member of the Commission have I 
seen it abuse its own privileges as it has this afternoon and 
to-night. In our own Commission I voted to take up this 
question that some of you brethren seem to want to discuss. 
If we had adhered to our program that we had outlined with- 
out being deflected, we could have disposed of the Judicial 
Council report, and we could discuss the negro question to- 
morrow morning. 

David G. Downey: I am not proposing an adjournment. I 
have stated before and I state now that I am ready to remain, 
but we have a greatly depleted Commission. The question 
is, Is it right and fit and proper for us to go on? If so, Iam 
here to the finish. 
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Edgar Blake: Owing to developments that have taken 
place within the Commission, I want to ask to be excused 
from attending further sessions after the session to-morrow 
morning. | 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): That will be granted. 

Bishop Leete: May we find out how many we have left? 
Figuring up hastily, I see that we have on our side just about 
three-fifths now. In fact, we have just about three-fifths on 
each side. If there are any more resignations or leaves of 
absence, I don’t know but that I might as well go now. I 
hope we can preserve a sufficient quorum to transact busi- 
ness, and I hope at the next meeting there will be some kind 
of an indication as to how long a time we are expected to 
stay, so that we can all make our arrangements to stay the 
full time. 

Secretary Harris: The next meeting ought to be two weeks. 
It is not fair to ask men with such responsible matters as 
these men have to ask them to come without giving them 
notice as to how long they are expected to say. 

W.N. Ainsworth: I move that every man who can and will 
stay to-morrow morning hold up his hand. 

John M. Moore: I do not want to stay unless we are going 
to do something. 

Secretary Harris: We can do something if we undertake 
to do something and not talk about going home, and if we 
are not going to do business I would like to take the morn- 
ing train at five o’clock. It means a saving of twenty-four 
hours, but I want to work, and I want to know what we are 
going to do. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): I think discussions are 
out of order. We were called upon to announce the commit- 
Lee: 

Bishop Cranston: Before we make our selections, I would 
like to know how many of our side are going to stay until 
to-morrow evening. 

Charles W. Kinne: I stand just where Dr. Moore stands. 
It means ‘twenty-four hours to me to leave in the morning, 
and I don’t want to stay unless there is going to be some- 
thing done. 

Bishop Cooke: Eleven of our men will have gone by to- 
morrow morning. 

Edgar Blake: I withdraw my request to be excused to- 
morrow at noon provided the Commission will get down to 
business and discuss the important issue and not discuss the 
minor matters of procedure. We have wasted the entire 
evening in discussing. adjournment and place of meeting 
when we ought to have spent the entire time on the report of 
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the Committee on Conferences, which I think we could have 
completed. It is useless to fuss around as we have been dur- 
ing the meeting of this Commission, and I hope when we 
meet again the next time we will not have any separate ses- 
sions, and I say that for two reasons. In the first place, I 
get discouraged when I meet with our own brethren. The 
next place, whenever we meet to discuss these matters by 
ourselves, not knowing the viewpoint of the other side, we 
get farther apart, we act like—O, well, excuse me. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You don’t. 

Edgar Blake: I don’t, and I am not going to. I am willing 
to stay here all day to-morrow and all the remainder of the 
week if the Commission will buckle down and discuss the re- 
ports and do some business; but if we are going to discuss 
this outside matter, I am for going home at five o’clock in 
the morning with Dr. Moore. 

Bishop Candler: I appoint on that committee Dr. Du Bose 
and Dr. Lamar. 

Bishop Cranston: I appoint Dr. Blake and Dr. Harris. 

W.N. Ainsworth: I move that we adjourn until to-morrow 
at nine o’clock. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried. 

Edgar Blake: Before we adjourn I move that Dr. Stuart 
be allowed to sit in the place of A. Ja Nast, who has asked 
leave of absence. 

This motion was seconded and, being put to avote, was 
carried. 

Thereupon the Commission was dismissed with the bene- 
diction by Rev. Dr. Stuart. 


SEVEN TE DAY JULY 3, 1617 


The Joint Commission met at 9 A.M. and was called to or- 
der by the Chairman, Bishop Candler. 

Hymn No. 364 was sung, and the Commission was led in 
prayer by A. F. Watkins, as follows: We thank thee, our 
Heavenly Father, that thou hast guided us all along the path- 
way of life. We thank thee that thou hast come to meet with 
us, and we believe that thou hast been with us from the very 
first day and that from day to day thy fatherly hand has held 
thy Church secure. We thank thee that we have been able 
to recognize thy presence and to see thee in the things that 
come into our lives and to know that all things work together 
for good to them that love thee, and we thank thee that we 
have been taught of thee and to love thee, and with humility 
we may claim the fulfillment of thy promise in our lives, for 
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we know that we love thee, and we pray that we may love 
thee more. We pray that there may be in us always a sense 
of thy presence and thy guidance. We know that there is 
not an experience that comes to thy children that thou dost 
not enter into. We pray thee that we may recognize this day 
that thou, Lord, art with us and that we are doing the things 
that thou wouldst have us do. -We pray that the mind of 
Christ Jesus may be with us. We pray thee that thou wilt 
bless these thy servants gathered here. Bless us in our rela- 
tions to each other. May we feel the love of God in our 
hearts, and may the Holy Spirit come to us, and may we 
realize each day that we are walking under thy guidance and 
that we are the children of thy loving favor! We ask thy 
blessing upon the great purposes that bring us to this place. 
Grant that we may be able to divest ourselves by the grace 
of Jesus Christ of every unholy feeling, every unworthy 
thought, and every unsubmissive thought, and grant that we 
may do only those things that are blessed in thy sight. We 
thank thee for the record of the Church of God and the prom- 
ise that thou hast given us that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. We thank thee that thou vouchsafest to 
call us to the fellowship as sons and daughters of the Lord 
Almighty. We thank thee for this branch of the Christian 
Church, for the privilege of being disciples of Jesus Christ. 
We pray that we may live worthily in thy sight and that we 
may properly do the work that thou hast committed to us. 
We pray that the blessings of the Lord may rest upon the 
Church of God, that we may be honest in spirit, that with all 
generosity and liberality of spirit we may work together in 
the service of God and for the redemption of thy kingdom. 
We ask that thy blessing may abide with these thy servants 
as they deliberate for the cause of the Church of Christ. 
Grant that we may be inspired by thy Spirit that we may be 
quick to see the indications of the will of God. Grant that 
not our will but thy will shall underlie all that we attempt to 
do. O God, bless thy people everywhere. Bless our country. 
We pray that the benedictions of our Father may rest upon 
the President of the United States and those who are asso- 
ciated with him in the assumption and carrying on of the re- 
sponsibilities of this critical time. Lord, bless our people 
and grant, our Father, that in the great purpose that actuates 
them they may be met by thee and that they may feel that 
they are doing the work of God as servants of God and 
servants of the nation, and now we commit ourselves to thy 
keeping. May we, our Father, realize to-day thy love in our 
hearts and thy presence. O God, guide and protect us and keep 
us and finally save us in heaven for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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A lesson from the fifteenth chapter of John was read. 

Hymn 317, “More love to thee,” was sung. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): Dr. Joy will lead us in 
prayer. 

James R. Joy: O God, our Heavenly Father, we are met 
here to lift our hearts to thee at the beginning of this last day 
of our deliberations. We pray that thou wilt come and take 
complete control of us. Thou art our Heavenly Father. We 
know that all wisdom is from thee, and we know that all we 
have of love is learned from thee. We have learned that thou 
art a God of power. May we have a dispensation from thy 
store of wisdom this day as we continue with this work, a 
work which we believe is thy work! May we have from thy 
store of love a dispensation of unselfishness as we go forward 
with this work, which we believe must be inspired by wis- 
dom and by love, and may we draw upon thy store of powers 
as we shall apply our human power to the solution of these 
problems! Thou hast brought us here to this great and beau- 
tiful country. Beneath thy guiding hand our fathers crossed 
the sea, under thy guidance have built up this commonwealth. 
We believe, our Heavenly Father, that thou hast guided us 
through the generations down to this present time and that 
we are what we are because in some measure we have ac- 
cepted the guidance of thy Holy Spirit, and now, our Heaven- 
ly Father, as we have come tu the point that seems to mark a 
new milestone in our progress we pray thee for that light 
which our fathers had, for that wisdom and love and power 

which thou givest to thy children, that we may apply our- 

selves to this work and that we may go forward to accom- 
plish thy will unitedly for the better service of thee and for 
the better service of our country, and we ask it in the name 
of thy dear Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): We will now have the 
roll call. 

The roll call resulted as follows: From the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South: Bishops Candler, Murrah. Ministers: 
Frank M. Thomas, W. J. Young, John M, Moore, C. M. 
Bishop, E. B. Chappell, T. N. Ivey, A. F. Watkins, H. M. Du 
Bose, W. N. Ainsworth, A. J. Lamar. Laymen: H. N. Sny- 
der, P. D. Maddin, R. S. Hyer, J. H. Reynolds, R. T. Black- 
welllj: Re Pepper, E. C. Reeves, > H.: Whiter> From ‘the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: Bishops Earl Cranston, F. D. 
Leete, R. J. Cooke. Ministers: Edgar Blake, D. G. Downey, 
J. F. Goucher, R. E. Jones,.C. M. Stuart (vice Nast), E. M. 
Randall, C. B. Spencer, J. J. Van Cleve, John J. Wallace. 
Laymen: A. W. Harris, C. W. Kinne, I. G. Penn, J. R. Joy, 
William Rule. 
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The minutes of the last session were read and approved. 

Bishop Leete: A matter of personal privilege. I rise to ask 
that we have the address to the Churches ready and that 
some of us who feel that we ought may be permitted to leave 
at 10:25. I would be willing to stay if there was anything 
very essential; but if I stay after that I will have to change 
my whole plan of return, and instead of going North, as I 
intended, I shall have to go South. I can save a whole day 
if I can get away on this train. Personally I am willing to 
trust the members on these tentative matters. One reason 
for trusting them especially is that they are all tentative. 
While I am on my feet, in order that I may not have to speak 
again, I would like to express my personal hope, though I am 
not averse to any other place, that we might go to Savannah 
for the next meeting. This is a historic place. It is not only 
the place that is linked with the history of our Church, but 
it is a place that we can get into and out of without the em- 
barrassment that we are suffering here. This is delightful 
while you are here, but it is difficult to get in or get out. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): If there is no objection, 
Bishop Leete will be permitted to withdraw when the time 
mentioned arrives. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I rise to a matter of personal privi- 
lege on behalf of Dr. C. B. Spencer. He was compelled to go 
away, because if he missed this morning’s train at 8:35 he 
would not be able to get home until Saturday. He asked me 
to present his excuse that he be excused from further attend- 
ance. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): If there is no objection, 
he will be excused. Some of us have a very ardent hope that 
we may be able to go over the report of the Committee on 
Judicial Council. In view of the fact that we have completed 
the construction of the General Conferences as far as we can 
go now and the Regional Conferences and the essential points 
of that report, it would seem that our work would appear to 
the Church to have been better done if we can come to an 
agreement also on the Judicial Council, and, therefore, I hope 
that we can take up the report of the Committee on Judicial 
Council. 

C. M. Bishop: Have we gone over the work of the Commit- 
tee on Conferences? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): No. 

Edgar Blake: I can finish that report in a very short time, 
but we should first take up the report of the committee which 
is to draft the report for the Churches. That should be done 
out of courtesy to some of the members who are going at an 
early hour this morning.. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We will do that. 
Dr. Blake read the report, as follows: 


The members of the Joint Commission on Unification of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in closing 
the labors of the second session, held at Traverse City, Mich., June 27 to 
July 3, 1917, send greetings to the people of the two branches of the one 
Church which they represent. 

First of all, we give thanks to God, the Father, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the full measure of grace which he has vouchsafed us in our 
labors and for the evident tokens of the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
our assemblings, sweetening our fellowship, deepening our sense of one- 
ness in Christ, and strengthening our hope of a united Methodism through- 
out the reaches of our common country. 

We do not seek in this message to diminish the general understanding 
of the difficulties which have attended our efforts to meet fully the task 
committed to our hands; but we have rejoiced greatly in Christ, our 
divine Leader, to see how many of these difficulties have dissolved away 
as we have approached them in a spirit of prayer and dedication to the 
end which the Church has set us to achieve. The results of our labors 
are not yet complete, but they are substantial and reassuring, and it is 
part of the purpose of this communication to inform the connections 
which we represent of the fact that we have the unfinished details of our 
task under prayerful consideration and treatment, and it is our earnest 
desire to be able to make to our respective General Conferences a happy 
report upon the whole matter of unification. 

That our people may have the means of determining for themselves 
the extent to which we have progressed, we beg to submit the following 
statement touching the conclusions reached at this sitting of the Commis- 
sion: 

The Joint Commission has reached tentative agreements upon the 
following matters: 

1. The Church Conference. 

2. The Quarterly Conference. 

3. The Annual Conference, including lay representation therein. 

4. The composition and powers of the white Regional Conferences. 

5. The area, boundaries, and powers of the Missionary Regional Confer- 
ences. : 

6. The basis of representation in the General Conference and the powers 
of the same. 

7. The method of election, assignment, and retirement of bishops, to- 
gether with a constitutional provision for the defining and fixing the privi- 
leges, powers, and duties of the episcopacy. 

The foregoing tentative agreements are subject to further considera- 
tion and revision, if necessary, and their final approval and adoption is 
contingent upon agreement on the matters that are yet to be considered. 


Bishop Leete: I move that the report be adopted as a 
whole. 

Bishop Cooke: I second the motion. 

John F. Goucher: I heartily agree if the committee will al- 
low a little editing. 

Edgar Blake: If we want to complete the report of the 
Committee on Conferences, we shall have to do that. [A 
vote being taken, the report was adopted.] Now I move that 
we take up the report of the Committee on Conferences. 
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Bishop Leete: While we are waiting for that may I say as 
far as I personally am concerned I have greatly enjoyed the 
sessions of the Conference and the fellowship of the brethren 
and the fair and fine spirit that has been evidenced, it seems 
to me, all around, and I propose to hope and to pray for that 
happy end which we are beginning to anticipate with more 
faith than we have ever had before. 

Edgar Blake: May I call the attention of the Commission 
to what is before us in the report of the Committee on Con- 
ferences. We have completed, I think, our consideration for 
this session of all the items that have to do with the white Re- 
gional Conferences. One of those items has been recom- 
mitted to the committee. We now have to consider that ar- 
ticle dealing with the organization of the Missionary Re- 
gional Conferences. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Did we finish the An- 
sual Conferences? 

Edgar Blake: Yes, and we have to deal with the section 
dealing with the powers of the General Conference and such 
minor sections as refer to date of meetings. If you will turn 
to Article VII.— 

FE. B. Chappell: It seems to me that we should complete 
the matter we had up yesterday, the powers of the General 
Conference. 

Edgar Blake: I hope we won’t oe time on procedure, 
but that we shall get to business at once. 

E. B. Chappell: We don’t seem to have gotten through 
anything. 

Edgar Blake: This Article VII. is now before-us on Mis- 
sionary Conferences. 


Section 1. There shall be the following Missionary Regional Jurisdic- 
tions, each having its own Missionary Regional Conference: 

(1), Eastern Asia, including China, Korea, Philippine Islands, and 
Malaysia. 

(2) Southern Asia, including India and Burma. 

(3) Europe, including Africa. 

(4) Latin America, including Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America. 


Area and Boundaries 


SeEcTION 2. The area and boundaries of Missionary Regional Jurisdic- 
tions may be changed by a majority vote of the General Conference pres- 
ent and voting. 

Privileges and Powers 


Section 3. The privileges and powers of each of the Missionary Re- 
gional Se and the conditions of membership therein shall be 
determined by the General Conference. 


Now let me offer a word of explanation concerning this sec- 
tion. We have here provided for the organization of our for- 
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eign territory into Missionary Regional Jurisdictions, and we 
suggest the following divisions: We have followed and gen- 
erally recognize the divisions now current among those who 
are interested in this foreign work, Eastern Asia, Southern 
Asia, Europe, including Africa and Latin America. Then 
we have provided that the areas and boundaries of these Mis- 
sionary Regional Jurisdictions can be changed at any time 
by a majority vote of the General Conference present and 
voting. Instead of attempting to define the powers of the 
Regional Missionary Conferences in the constitution, we felt 
it wiser to leave that to the General Conference, due to the 
fact that those are developing areas and their privileges and 
powers will change from time to time. Now, I move that we 
tentatively approve the opening statement of Section 1, that 
there shall be the following Missionary Regional Conferences, 
each having its own Missionary Regional Conference so the 
following Missionary Regional Jurisdictions each have its 
own Missionary Conference. [The motion was seconded and, 
being put to a vote, was carried.] Now, move that we ap- 
prove the division as set forth in 1, 2, 3, and 4, subject ,to 
further consideration, revision, and recommendation by the 
committee. That virtually recommits the matter to the com- 
mittee. 

John F. Goucher: I would like to see the first one amended 
by adding “Hawaii.” There is only one English-speaking 
congregation in the island. Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, and 
Filipinos are all carrying on work there to a considerable ex- 
tent, and it is necessary that they should be identified with the 
Eastern Asia Regional Conference and have exchange minis- 
ters, and it will add vefy much more to the convenience of 
the administration. 

‘Edgar Blake: Hawaii is now administered from the Pacific 
Coast and administered far more successfully than it could be 
from China. There would be just as much reason to attach 
our Western Coast to China. We simply refer this to the 
committee for further consideration, and if the committee 
afterwards finds it wise to do this it can be done; but until 
we have more sufficient reasons than indicated I don’t think 
we should add Hawaii. 

John F. Goucher: There is no difficulty in showing a reason, 
but time is so important that I don’t care to go into it. 

John M. Moore: I move that we add Japan. A larger part 
of the Church is in an independent mission there. 

Edgar Blake: The committee considered including Japan 
in this, and we all hoped that Japan would come in if we 
adopted this method of reorganization ; but in view of the fact 
that Japan is an independent Church, that there would be a 
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little difficulty in defining the matter so as to make it per- 
fectly clear that the only thing you had in mind was that 
limited work you have there, I think it would be better not to 
include Japan at this time. I think it would likely give of- 
fense to Japan. 

John M. Moore: I withdraw my motion. 

A vote being taken, the motion to approve the section was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: Now, Section 2 reads: 


The area and boundaries of Missionary Regional Jurisdiction may 
be changed by a majority vote of the General Conference present and 
voting. 


I move that we approve that section. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was car- 
ried. 


Edgar Blake: Section 3 reads: 


The privileges and powers of each of the Missionary Regional Con- 
ferences and the conditions of membership therein shall be determined 
by the General Conference. 


Now, may I, in answer to Mr. Van Cleve’s question, give the 
reason for inserting the word “each” so as to make it possible 
for the General Conference in considering the conditions of 
general membership and power to deal with each on its own 
merits? It is not probable that we can deal with them all at 
the same time. Now, I move the tentative approval of this 
section. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: Now, I move the tentative approval of the 
whole Article VII. 

This motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: Now turn to the powers of the General Con- 
ference. It is on page 8 of my copy and begins: 


Section 2. Subject to the limitations and restrictions of this Constitu- 
tion, the General Conference shall have full legislative power over all 
matters distinctly connectional; and in the exercise of said powers shall 
have authority as follows: 


I move the tentative approval of that introductory statement. 
The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 
Edgar Blake: Now we come to the various powers: 


(1) To define and fix the conditions, privileges, and duties of Church 
membership. 


I move the tentative approval of that. 
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The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 
Edgar Blake: 


(2) To define and fix the qualifications and duties of elders, deacons, 
local preachers, exhorters, and deaconesses. 
I move the tentative approval of that. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: 


(3) To define and fix the powers and duties of District, Quarterly, and 
Church Conferences. 
I move the tentative approval of that. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: 


(4) To define and fix the powers and duties of Regional Missionary 
Conferences, including their boundaries, and to elect and assign the 
bishops to the same. 

I move the tentative approval of that. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

C. M. Bishop: I want to inquire whether at any place we 
have determined the minimum number for an Annual Con- 
ference. 

Edgar Blake: We do—14,000. Now the fifth clause: 

To define and fix the powers and duties of Regional Missionary Con- 


ferences, including their boundaries, and to elect and assign bishops to 
the same. 


I move the tentative approval of that. 

This motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: 


(6) To divide, consolidate, and change the Regional Conferences; but 
it shall not take away territory from any Regional Conference without its 
consent, save by the concurrent vote of two successive General Confer- 
ences; nor shall it create any new Regional Conference with less than 
five hundred thousand members in full connection. 


Joseph W. Van Cleve: Without stopping to think, we have 
made it in the power of the General Conference to elect a 
bishop for the Regional Conferences. 

H. M. Du Bose: Missionary Regional Conferences. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I beg your pardon. 

John M. Moore: Does that mean that the General Confer- 
ences elect the missionary bishops? 

Edgar Blake: No, that they may elect the bishop for the 
Missionary Regional Conferences. 
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John M. Moore: To be assigned to the pa Regional 
Conferences? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

John M. Moore: That will require some attention, electing 
them by the Regional Conferences and having them confirmed 
by the General Conference. This brings up the matter of elect- 
ing the bishops for the Regional Conference work, and we 
should give a little more study to it. 

Edgar Blake: May I call attention to this, that we have 
provided that the white Regional Conferences—that is the 
only thing we have to deal with—shall elect their own bishops, 
subject to the confirmation of the General Conference, and 
those bishops shall be automatically assigned to the region 
that elected them, but we shall have to have bishops for serv- 
ice in the Missionary Regional Jurisdictions. It was felt by 
the committee that we could not refer the election of mission- 
aries to the Regional Conference delegation. In the first 
place, there are too few, and then we felt that we could not 
permit the election of a bishop to those Regional Conferences; 
that we should provide ourselves for the election in those 
where there is a large number. It was felt that it was better 
in the present stage that the General Conference should elect 
the bishop for the same. In other words, all that the General 
Conference does is simply this: for the time being in the elec- 
tion of a bishop for this particular jurisdiction it takes the 
place of the jurisdictions themselves. But the bishops elected 
are as much the general superintendents as bishops elected 
by the Regional Conference. 

John M. Moore: I would prefer that those bishops who are 
elected for work with the Missionary Regional Conferences 
should be elected by those who had been elected under the 
Regional Conferences. That is my personal preference in the 
matter. I would prefer that the General Conference did not 
have the initiative in electing bishops general superintendents 
for the missionary field. I think that would be better, but this 
does not specifiy, and we may have to work this out. 

Edgar Blake: So long as this is tentative, subject to future 
revision, I think it would be safe to pass this. It does not pre- 
vent future consideration. 

A vote being taken, the motion to approve tentatively the 
sixth clause was carried. 

Edgar Blake: The seventh clause has already been tenta- 
tively approved. 

Bishop Candler: I think we should wipe out all that retir- 
ing thing and make it just the same as the other. And if it is 
in order, I move that the rules for retiring them be the same 
rules as heretofore adopted. 
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Edgar Blake: I don’t quite catch the question. 

Bishop Candler: I should have spoken on five. 

Edgar Blake: The bishops of the Regional Conferences 
come under the same rule as the bishops already. 

Bishop Candler: All right, then. 

Edgar Blake: 


(8) To alter and change the hymnal and the ritual of the Church and 
to regulate all matters relating to the form and mode of worship. 


I move the tentative adoption, 

The motion was seconded. 

A. F. Watkins: Ought we not to add, “Except that the Gen- 
eral Conference shall not have power to change the doctrine 
set forth in the ritual’? 

Edgar Blake: We have already provided in a restrictive rule 
that the General Conference shall not do that. 

David G. Downey: What is the difference between altering 
and changing? 

Edgar Blake: I do not know that I can give the exact dis- 
tinction. The most exact mind on the committee, Brother 
Simpson, framed that. 

H. M. Du Bose: That is the common, ordinary language. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : How would it do to in- 
sert “provide” instead of “alter”? 

John F. Goucher: The change might be to eliminate, or it 
might add to, and alter would be to change the whole thing. 

Edgar Blake: I move the tentative approval of this clause. 

The motion was seconded and, being pt to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: The ninth reads as follows: 


To prescribe the method of acquisition, control, and disposition of the 
real and personal property of the Church and of all its branches. 


I move the tentative approval. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: The tenth reads: 


To govern the judicial administration of the Church except as herein 
otherwise provided. 
I move the tentative approval. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: The eleventh clause reads: 


To consider and, if deemed wise, to disapprove of the decision of the 
Judicial Council upon any constitutional question and to require its sub- 
mission to the members of the Annual Conferences, the decision of a 
majority of whom, preseyt and voting, shall be final thereon. 


I move the tentative approval. 
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The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

John M. Moore: This says to disapprove of the decision of 
the Judicial Council upon any constitutional question. Sup- 
pose the Judicial Council decided something and the General 
Conference thought different. 

Edgar Blake: It would be submitted to the Annual Con- 
ferences, the decision of a majority of whom would be bind- 
ing. 
John M. Moore: If the Judicial Council says it is not a 
constitutional question, the General Conference can say it is, 
and vice versa. 

Edgar Blake: Just the opposite to that. 

John M. Moore: If the Judicial Council says the question is 
a constitutional question, then it must go to the General Con- 
ference. 

Edgar Blake: If the General Conference should pass an act 
and the constitutionality of that act should be questioned and 
appealed to the Judicial Council and the Judicial Council 
should decide that the General Conference had exceeded its 
authority under the constitution in that matter and therefore 
that it was not constitutional, it would be possible for the 
General Conference to disapprove of or disagree with the 
statements of the Judicial Council and to ask that the matter 
be referred to the Annual Conferences for their decision, which 
decision would be binding. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): In other words, the 
General Conference would appeal to the Annual Confer- 
ences ? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. 

W.N. Ainsworth: Would that have the effect of bringing 
about a protest in the Church whereby the decision of the Ju- 
dicial.Council would be overturned by a majority vote of the 
Church? 

Edgar Blake: No, we will come to that directly. We pro- 
vide that in changing the constitution. This article that we 
have agreed upon requires a two-thirds vote in the Annual 
Conference and the same in the General Conference, but on 
the question as to whether an act is constitutional or unconsti- 
tional, then that requires simply a majority vote. 

Bishop Cooke: It is very clear in connection with the sec- 
tion referring to the Judicial Council, which I think has been 
accepted by both of us, which reads as follows: “In all cases 
a decision of the Judicial Council shall be final, provided that 
if on a constitutional question there shall be a majority of 
the General Conference, present and voting, disapproving of 
the decision of the Judicial Council the question shall then be 
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sent to the Annual Conferences for final decision as provided 
in Paragraph so-and-so or Section so-and-so.” 

Henry Wade Rogers: As provided for in the constitution, 
but that will have to be adopted. 

Edgar Blake: We will make the report of the Judicial Coun- 
cil conform to this. 

Henry Wade Rogers: I think it should conform to this and 
not this to that. If the Judicial Council holds an act uncon- 
stitutional, it ought to be sent down and submitted to the 
regular process of modifying or amending the constitution, so 
that the vote which sets aside the Judicial Council ought to 
be the same vote which is required for amending the consti- 
tution. 

Edgar Blake: I think there is a difference, although it may 
not appear so to other minds. We are now making the funda- 
mental law of the Church. This is a constitution, and what 
we do can be changed only by a two-thirds vote. But if we 
give this Judicial Council of fourteen or fifteen men the power 
by a decision to write something into the constitution or take 
something out of the constitution, I question whether we 
ought to do that. The question comes here as to whether an 
act which conforms to the fundamental law is a question on 
which the Church has a right to appeal from the decision of 
those fourteen or fifteen men. 

Henry Wade Rogers: You cannot submit to the people who 
do not know anything about law whether a decision of a 
court is right or wrong. But you can overcome that decision 
by passing a constitutional amendment which assumes that 
the decision of the court is correct, but if the people want to 
change it they can change it by a two-thirds vote. 

Edgar Blake: I move that that be recommitted to the com- 
mittee for a further investigation. 

Bishop Candler: I would like to ask a question for infor- 
mation. I have not seen in anything before us who decides 
questions of law in the Regional Conference, the bishop pre- 
siding or his Conference. 

Edgar Blake: The General Conference has the power to de- 
fine and fix the duties of the bishop, and I suppose they will 
provide whether a bishop will do that. 

Bishop Candler: It is not in this document. 

Edgar Blake: No. 

Bishop Candler: It should be, and I will show you the rea- 
son. The General Conference has no power to bring a Con- 
ference before it, Regional or Annual, and in preserving uni- 
formity it may have to hold somebody responsible. They can 
bring a bishop, but they can’t bring an Annual or a Regional 
Conference. There should be some provision somewhere that 


jt 
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the General Conference can hold somebody responsible for 
uniformity. 

Edgar Blake: I move that the suggestion offered by Bishop 
Candler be referred to the committee for consideration. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: The twelfth clause reads as follows: 

To control and direct all connectional, publishing, missionary, benevo- 
lent, and educational enterprises of the Church. 
I move its tentative approval. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: The thirteenth clause reads: 


To govern any and all other matters of a connectional character. 


I move the tentative approval of this. 

The motion.was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 

Edgar Blake: Now we come to the restrictions. 

W.N. Ainsworth: May I ask before we go into that if these 
restrictive rules conform to what we have in the district? 

Edgar Blake: Yes. The restrictive rules have never been 
changed. 

David G. Downey: I would like to ask Bishop Candler if 
in the Discipline of his Church there is not a provision for a 
change which is not as strict as ours. I think there is a pro- 
vision in your Church in regard to an amendment which 
comes in there, and I think there is nothing in your Discipline 
that absolutely and irrevocably forbids an amendment of the 
Articles of Religion or of the standards. 

F, M. Thomas: Here is what you probably refer to: 

The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change our Arti- 
cles of Religion or establish any new standards or rules of doctrine con+ 
trary to our present existing and established standards of doctrine. 

David G. Downey: That is the point. 

Edgar Blake: Let me read from our Discipline: “Section 
46, Subsection 1: The General Conference shall not. revoke, 
alter, or change our Articles of Religion nor establish any 
new standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present 
existing and established standards of doctrine.”. 

David G. Downey: That is all right. When we come to 
the matter of amending, I shall stand for the provision of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Edgar Blake: I move the tentative approval of this first 
section of the restrictions, which reads as follows: 

The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, nor change our Arti- 


cles of Religion nor establish any new standards or rules of doctrine con- 
trary to our present existing and established standards of doctrine, 


i 
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The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 
Edgar Blake: Now the second restriction: 


The General Conference shall not change or alter any part or rule of 
our government so as to do away with episcopacy nor do away with an 
itinerant general superintendency. 


I move the tentative approval of that. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Ought not that to read 
“the itinerant general superintendency” instead of “an itiner- 
ant general superintendency”’? 

Bishop Cooke: I do not agree to that. Our general super- 
intendency, our kind—is not involved. 

E. B. Chappell: That is what “the” means. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The word “the” makes 
it ample. 

Bishop Cooke: I do not see that we lose anything by retain- 
ing the word “plan,” because there is a plan of our itinerant 
general superintendency, whether we leave the words in or 
out. There is a plan, and it would then read as it already has 
read: “Shall not do away with nor destroy the plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency.” Of course that would fix 
this plan. I see the difficulty there. 

Edgar Blake: The reason for dropping out the word “plan” 
is as follows. Suppose it read: “The General Conference 
shall not change or alter any part or rule of our government 
so as to do away with episcopacy nor do away with the plan 
of itinerant general superintendency.” Some member would 
say immediately: “What plan?” It means the plan in vogue 
in 1908. We thought we would put it so that no member 
could rise up to plague us. 

John F. Goucher: I move that we strike out those four 
words so that it will read: 

The General Conference shall not change or alter any part or rule of 


our government so as to do away with the episcopacy or with itinerant 
general superintendency. 


Edgar Blake: That doesn’t affect it. What we have makes 
it perfectly clear. 

John F. Goucher: I think it is more specific the way I put 
it. You can have all sorts of itinerant general superintend- 
encies. I move to strike out the words: “Do away with an.” 

C. M. Bishop: Then the “nor” should be changed to “or.” 

Edgar Blake: You had better leave it as it is rather than 
to change it. This can be revised on further consideration, 
but there is danger. 
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The Chairman( Bishop Cranston) : I recognize Brother Van 
Cleve. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: I offer the following amendment: 
Add “But may elect a bishop for any of our foreign missions.” 

Edgar Blake: We want only one class of bishops, and I do 
not believe that any man should be elected to the episcopacy 
who is not big enough to be a bishop anywhere. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You have to put in the 
word “destroy” if you take that out. 

John F. Goucher: I withdraw my amendment. 

A vote being taken, the section was approved. 

Secretary Harris: A trifling change to insert “to” between 
“nor” and “had.” It related to the doing away. 

Edgar Blake: All we do here will have to be treated edi- 
torially, and matters of that kind can be covered by the edi- 
torial commission. 

Secretary Harris: This is not merely a matter of ae a 
It goes farther than that. 

E. B. Chappell:;The way it is here it is an independent sen- 
tence not dependent on previous sentences. 

Secretary Harris: That is just the question that I am rais- 
ing. It means that the General Conference shall not change 
or do away with, and the other clause is “not change or alter 
any part of the rules so as to do away.” There is a slight dif- 
ference that may be important. 

The chairman (Bishop Cranston): Do you make that mo- 
tion, Dr. Harris? 

Secretary Harris: Yes, to test it. 

Edgar Blake: It is not quite clear to me. Perhaps I may 
be a little overworked. 

Secretary Harris: Then I move to defer. 

Voices: No. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Dr. Harris was 
agreed to, 

A further vote being taken, the section as amended was 
adopted. 

Edgar Blake: The third paragraph reads as follows: 

The General Conference shall not revoke nor change the general rules 
of our Church. 

I move the tentative approval of that. 

The motion was seconded, put to a vote, and carried. 

Edgar Blake: The fourth paragraph reads as follows: 

The General Conference shall not deprive our ministers of the right 
of trial by the Annual Conference, or by a select number thereof, nor of 


an appeal; nor shall it deprive our members of the right of trial by a 
committee of members of our Church, nor of an appeal. 


I move the tentative approval of that. 
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The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 


Edgar Blake: The fifth paragraph reads as follows: 


The General Conference shall not appropriate the product of the 
Publishing House or Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to any 
purpose other than for the benefit of the traveling, supernumerary, and 
superannuated preachers, their wives, widows, and children. 


I move the tentative approval of that. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: Section 3, first paragraph, reads: 


The General Conference shall meet in the month of May once in four 
years perpetually, at such times and places as shall be fixed by the pre- 
ceding General Conference or by a commission to be appointed quadren- 
nially by the General Conference; and the commission shall have power 
to change the place, a majority of the general superintendents concurring. 


Joseph W. Van Cleve: That is very awkward. It seems to 
allow the General Conference to fix the time and the place, 
that the General Conference could fix each time one place. 
The question is twofold. The first is whether each General 
Conference shall have the privilege of fixing the time of the 
next, and this paragraph seems to mean that. 

Edgar Blake: No, the Commission fixes that. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: Will the Commission have the 
power to fix the time and place? 

Edgar Blake: Yes, if the General Conference delegates that 

power to it. 
_ A. J. Lamar: Just one suggestion. I suggest the insertion 
of the words “April or” just ahead of the word “May” in 
the second line. This General Conference will sometimes 
meet far in the South when the days in April are much more 
pleasant than the days in May. 

By unanimous consent an “s” was added to the word 
“month” and the words “April or” inserted just before the 
word “May” in the second line. 

Edgar Blake: That allows leeway. 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

Edgar Blake: The second paragraph of Section 3 reads as 
follows: 

The general superintendents may, by a majority vote, and shall, when 
requested by a majority of the Annual Conferences, call a special session 
of the General Conference. 


I move the tentative adoption of this paragraph. 
The motion was seconded. : 
David G. Downey: I think this ought to require two-thirds. 
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Bishop Candler: If I were on the carpet, I would say a ma- 
jority was too narrow. 

By unanimous consent “two-thirds” was inserted in place 
of “a majority.”. 

A. J. Lamar: If we have it a majority of the Annual Con- 
ferences, why not have it a majority of the bishops? If you 
put two-thirds in one place, it ought to be put in the other. 

Edgar Blake: I don’t think the two things are on the same 
footing at all. I move the tentative approval of this para- 
graph with the change to two-thirds instead of a seaieaa! as 
agreed to by unanimous consent. 

“The motion was seconded and, being put to a oo was 
carried. 

Edgar Blake: The third paragraph of this section is as fol- 
lows: 


When the time for the opening of the General Conference has arrived, 
one of the general superintendents designated by the Board of Bishops 
shall take the chair and conduct the opening devotions of the session. 

_ Following the devotions, he shall direct the secretary of the preceding 
General Conference, or in his absence one of his assistants, to call the 
roll of the delegates elect. The general superintendents, before the Gen- 
eral Conference convenes, shall elect from their own number one bishop, 
or not more than three, to preside during the session. The General Con- 
ference, upon organization, shall elect such other officers as shall be 
necessary. 


Bishop Cooke: I think we should give some of our atten- 
tion to that last part. 

Edgar Blake: I think so, too. 

Bishop Cooke (reading): “The general superintendents be- 
fore the General Conference convenes shall elect from their 
own number one bishop, or not more than three, to preside 
during the session”—that is, this man or these three men shall 
preside in the entire session. I suppose the Lord Almighty 
has created some physical giants like Atlas so that they could 
bear the world on their shoulders, but I doubt if any three 
men could preside during an entire session of a General Con- 
ference without great danger to the whole body. The wear 
and tear on the nerves of the three men would be awiul. 
Then, again, I am opposed to oligarchies anywhere. I am 
opposed to an episcopal oligarchy. Some people have been 
afraid of the Judicial Council lest at the trials there might be 
about three men controlling and directing the policies of the 
Church. We all know how easy it is for a bishop to direct 
the trend of things in a General Conference. It is conceivable 
how a bishop favorable to a certain policy might recognize 
men who he knows are in favor of that policy; and while he 
may allow one here and there on the opposite side, yet at the 
same time unconsciously he will pick out the men he knows 
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are favorable to that policy, and how easy it would be for 
three bishops under the influence of some other bishop them- 
selves to direct and say to themselves, we will try to put that 
through! 

Edgar Blake: I would like to see them try it. 

Bishop Cooke: You wouldn’t know it. You are not a mind 
reader. Infinite wisdom does not come out anywhere. There 
are men just as keen as we are and just as subtle in ways of 
doing things— 

John F. Goucher: We do not need confessions here. 

Bishop Cooke: I do everything so plain and open that I iE 
not have any need of that. I think I would be above sus- 
picion in that respect. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Brethren, we are not 
making any headway. Go ahead. 

Bishop Cooke: I want you, Mr. Chairman, to keep order 
and see that we have order while I am discussing this impor- 
tant matter. I do not want to talk to a body of men when all 
of them are talking. I am opposed to this part of this section. 
I do not think that we can have a large body of bishops pre- 
siding, but I do think it should be left to the bishops them- 
selves to select men from their whole number who, in their 
judgment, would be qualified to handle a big General Confer- 
ence, and then again I want you to think of the implication of 
the situation. Here are three men. Evidently I can’t get the 
attention of the floor, and I will retire. 

Bishop Candler: Why abandon the old Methodist rule? 

Edgar Blake: That brings the whole matter out. I am not 
sure that this question limiting the number to three is a wise 
one, and I do not think the committee is satisfied that that is 
exactly right. But the question has been asked why the old 
Methodist rule did not obtain, why the bishops, as our con- 
stitution provides, should not preside in order, and I under- 
stand your bishops preside the same way. Now, there are 
two or three objections to that. In the first place, in the ‘re- 
organized Church we shall have thirty-two bishops. In all 
probability the number will increase as the Church grows 
and the work becomes more oppressive. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): What about the bishops 
abroad? 

Edgar Blake: I said thirty-two. There are thirty-seven 
now, and the chances are that the number will have to be in- 
creased so that you do not have sessions enough in your Gen- 
eral Conference to provide that every bishop shall get a turn. 
Then presiding in a General Conference, as Bishop Cooke has 
indicated, is not every man’s business. I say frankly that we 
have very great distress and disturbance in our own General 
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Conference. It has been charged sometimes to the unwieldi- 
ness of the body. I have only been in four General Confer- 
ences, and I have seen some weird things in those General 
Conferences, and I do not think we have witnessed one of 
those outbreaks that was due to the body rather than to the 
bishop presiding. The facts are that there are some bishops 
who have no talent for that sort of thing, and some bishops, 
instead of adding to or assisting in the orderliness of the pro- 
cedure, simply produce endless confusion. Let me give you 
a case. I was in an Annual Conference, and the bishop pre- 
siding or conducting said: “Whom will you have for your 
‘secretary? One member said: “I will nominate John Smith.” 
Another said: “I will nominate John Jones.” The bishop 
said: “Are there any further nominations?’ And there were 
none. Then the bishop said: “I heard the name of John 
Smith mentioned first. All those in favor of John Smith will 
signify and all those opposed to him will signify it, and John 
Smith is elected.” Think of putting a man of that type up 
to preside over a General Conference! But we did it. We 
put him up to preside over a General Conference, and we had 
the most disagreeable things you ever witnessed, did we not, 
Dr. Downey? 3 

David G. Downey: We sure did. 

Edgar Blake: I say this after careful observation. We 
have twenty-five bishops in our Church, and I don’t think 
after going over the entire list that more than five bishops 
out of our entire twenty-five are competent to preside over a 
great deliberative body like our General Conference; and to 
put everybody up to preside over that body of men who 
previous to their election we never would have thought of 
allowing to preside over an Annual Conference is something 
that will jeopardize the orderly proceedings of the entire 
body. 

Bishop Cooke: I offer the following amendment: After the 
words “shall elect” insert the following, “from time to time 
one of their number to preside during the sessions,” so that 
the whole section will read: “The general superintendents 
before the General Conference convenes shall elect from time 
to time one of their number to preside during the session.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): You mean the general 
superintendents? 

Bishop Cooke: The general superintendents shall elect 
from time to time one of their number. 

H. M. Du Bose: Put it “appoint” instead of “elect.” 

Bishop Cooke: That is all right. I think what Dr. Blake 
has said about the inefficiency of some men to preside over a 
large body is true. Every man is not competent to manage 
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a large body, but that matter could be safely intrusted to the 
Board of Bishops. They would be acquainted with the limi- 
tations of their members. And think of the picture of three 
men selected out of the whole body of bishops and the rest of 
the bishops arrayed on the platform. It would be a condem- 
nation of every one of them, and there might be half a dozen 
men on that Board of Bishops just as competent as the three 
men chosen; but they would all fall under the general con- 
demnation of incompetency. 

Bishop Candler: I think I can make a suggestion that will 
meet with approval. I suggest the amendment: “The bishops 
shall elect from their own number one bishop from each Re- 
gional Conference, etc.” 

Bishop Cooke: I think that is very much better. 

David G. Downey: There might come a complication in 
that. That may be just the thing you don’t want to put in, 
and I hope that won’t be pressed and that you will take my 
suggestion or the suggestion of Bishop Cooke that the Gen- 
eral superintendents before the General Conference convenes 
shall elect from their own number one or more bishops to 
preside during the session. 

Bishop Cooke: At first I-gave consent to Bishop Candler’s 
amendment, but at this moment there come to me reasons 
why I could not consent to that. 

Bishop Candler: It is tentative. 

Bishop Cooke: I see objections to it, so I will present my 
amendment before the house. 

J. H. Reynolds: I desire to second Dr. Downey’s amend- 
ment. 

Edgar Blake: I think our presiding officers ought to be se- 
_lected from the entire body of bishops without any restric- 
tions whatever, and it is very easy to conceive that there may 
be some Regional Conferences which might have two men 
who would make superior presiding officers, and I can con- 
ceive of some areas having bishops none of whom were gifted 
in this particular line of work. If you want to change it, I 
think it would be better to make a rule such as Bishop Cooke 
indicates: “The general superintendents shall elect from their 
own number one or more members to preside during the ses- 
sions.” 

H. M. Du Bose: I desire to second Bishop Cooke’s amend- 
ment and cite a bit of history. I very earnestly stood out 
against this proposition in the committee. I felt that it would 
not be approved by the Commission, and this is exactly the 
principle for which I contend, that the matter of the presi- 
dency should be left to the bishops themselves. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): What is the difference 
between Dr. Blake’s suggestion and Bishop Cooke’s? 

Dr. Blake: I thought mine was about the same as Dr. 
Cooke’s. 

E. C. Reeves: I don’t care which way this goes, when the 
brothers get down South we will attend to it all right. At 
Memphis at the General Conference we had a bishop presid- 
ing, and he made a ruling, and some one said: “Why, Mr. 
President, the same matter was involved yesterday, and Bish- 
op Haygood decided otherwise,” and he will be sustained or 
he will be reversed as he ought to be. We will have no trouble 
about that. 

Bishop Candler: It is a good thing to remove any possible 
jealousy. It may not be known to you that the bishops who 
are competent are within a particular jurisdiction; but if they 
should all fall in some section, you would have some feeling 
that that would not be promotive of Christian perfection. 

John F. Goucher: I desire to relieve the Board of Bishops 
from the temptation to gratuitously bring forward members 
of their own number who are known to be deficient in the 
qualities necessary. I am in favor of the amendment last 
read by Dr. Blake for this reason: We shall have in the near 
future bishops for China. There is already a Japanese bish- 
op. Now, as there will necessarily be a limitation, that limi- 
tation should not be accidental or adventitious. In planning 
for efficiency we should by all means ask the bishops to pick 
out a limited number that would remove jealousy to a large 
extent. It is almost unthinkable, but it is a fact that persons 
who are least qualified for performing services are frequently 
called upon to perform them. I am not much of a musician, 
but in congregational services I have frequently endeavored 
to sing. 

Bishop Candler: I have noticed that. 

John F. Goucher: A person with a fine tenor voice should 
not undertake to sing bass, and a person with a high bass 
voice shouldn’t essay tenor. I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment of Dr. Blake because it would relieve us of a 
great deal of embarrassment, and it would be very much 
more easily performed by the bishops. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Dr. Blake was car- 
ried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : Now, we have the orig- 
inal section with the amendment just adopted so that it in 
effect stands in this manner: “Shall elect from their number 
one bishop or more to preside.” Now, I would have no objec- 
tion to allowing the Regional Conferences to name a presid- 
ing officer for any succeeding day to their delegates; but not 
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being able to anticipate how these regional bishops will jus- 
tify expectations, not being able to anticipate the construc- 
tion of the Regional Conferences in the future, we might run 
against difficulties if we provide that the presiding officers 
must come in successive days from the Regional Conferences. 
I think we are perfectly safe the way it is now, and I think 
this is the proper way to leave it. 

J. W. Van Cleve: It will be perfectly possible for the bish- 
ops themselves if they see proper to do so to make their 
choice on the basis indicated. If you give them the privilege 
of selection of one or more of their number, leaving it in- 
definite, they have quite as much liberty as needed. I think 
there is a little danger in the suggestion of one bishop from 
each Regional Conference. That may seem to prejudge some- 
thing that is yet tentative. J think the form of this resolu- 
tion as given to us by the committee is the best form in which 
it can be adopted. 

Edgar Blake: We have a number of important matters to 
come before us, and I move, if we are going to have much 
more discussion on this, that we recommit it. 

Bishop Candler: O no. Take a vote on my amendment. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Bishop Candler was 
lost, and a further vote being taken, the section as amended 
by Dr. Blake was agreed to. 

Edgar Blake: The next section is on voting. Section 4, 
Paragraph 1: 

The ministerial and lay delegates shall deliberate as one body and, 
except as otherwise provided, shall vote as one body, by a show of hands; 


but each delegate shall have the right to have his vote or refusal to vote 
recorded by name on the journal. 


I move the tentative approval of this paragraph. 

The motion was seconded. 

A. J. Lamar: I move to amend by striking out the words “a 
show of hands.” Let them vote as they think proper. 

Edgar Blake: I will accept that amendment. We don’t 
care for that. 

A vote being taken, the paragraph as amended by the 
elision of the “show of hands” was adopted. 

Edgar Blake: Paragraph 2 reads as follows: 

One-fifth of either order of delegates present and voting may require 
a vote by orders, in which case it shall require the concurrence of the 
two orders to decide the matter under consideration, except as hereinafter 
provided. 
It was intended to provide that on constitutional questions 
a two-thirds vote of the General Conference present and vot- 
ing should be necessary to make the recommendation. Of 
course unless we do that, unless we make that provision, it 
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would be possible for a proposed amendment to be held up, 
and for that reason we suggest the following addition: “Ex- 
cept that for changes of the constitution a vote of two-thirds 
of the members of the General Conference present and voting 
shall be sufficient, as provided in Article »’ which will be 
the Article on Amendments. 

C. M. Bishop: Where does that come in? 

Edgar Blake: Right at the end, “Except as hereinafter 
provided,” and then we add: “Except that for changes of the 
constitution a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Gen- 
eral Conference present and voting shall be sufficient, as pro- 
vided in Article ——.” 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Is that word “order” 
sufficiently definite? = - 

Edgar Blake: I think that is the word that is used now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): What about calling for 
a separate vote by Regional Conferences? 

Edgar Blake: That is provided for in a later paragraph, No. 
4, Subsection No. 4. 

A vote being taken, the amendment was agreed to, and, a 
further vote being taken, the paragraph was agreed to. 

Edgar Blake: Subsection 3 reads as follows: 








One-half of those present and voting may require that a “Yea” and 
“Nay” vote be taken, in which case the chairman of each delegation, when 
called, shall announce the vote of his delegation and at the same time 
shall hand to the secretary the names of those voting for and against the 
proposed measure, and they shall be recorded in the journal accordingly. 


Bishop Candler: Why should we depart from the universal 
practice, as far as I know, of all legislative bodies, of one- 
fifth—the object of a yea and nay vote is the protection of the 
minority—to put the majority on record? If you make it 
half, the minority never can avail itself of any such privilege. 
Why should we go contrary to every State in the Union and 
all books on parliamentary practice, which allow one-fifth to 
order a yea and nay vote? Why should we make it one-half? 
I move an amendment by striking out the word “one-half” and 
inserting the word “one-fifth.” 

A vote being taken, the amendment was carried. 

Secretary Harris: I move to amend by striking out the part 
that relates to the method by which the vote shall be taken. 
It seems to me that that is inappropriate as part of the con- 
stitution. It is altogether possible and probable that in a few 
years votes will be taken by electrical machinery. 

J. W. Van Cleve: A further consideration: the very thing 
desired by the amendment offered by Bishop Candler will be 
much more thoroughly satisfactory if each man stands and 
answers to his name. 
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The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): At our General Confer- 
ences when I was to preside the following day it occurred to 
me that we could get along much faster by taking it as pro- 
vided in this way. The vote was taken and the roll of the 
ayes and noes passed to the Secretary of the General Confer- 
ence, and in that way we saved time. The General Confer- 
ence was not detained by calling eight hundred names. 

W.N. Ainsworth: That is quite true, but we would still be 
left with the choice of doing that way if we see fit to do so. 

Edgar Blake: There were some of the committee who felt 
quite as Dr. Harris. Many of us feel that this is really a mat- 
ter that should not go into the constitution. 

‘John M. Moore: I second the motion made by Dr. Harris. 

The Chairman (Bishop Candler): That would strike out all 
after the word “taken” in the second line. 

Edgar Blake: That is right. 

A vote being taken, the amendment of Dr. Harris was 
agreed to. 

Edgar Blake: I now move the tentative adoption of this 
paragraph as amended. 

The motion being seconded and a vote being taken, the 
motion was carried. 

Edgar Blake: Subsection 4 reads as follows: 


Whenever a majority of each of the two regional delegations shall so 
request, a vote shall be taken on any pending motion or resolution, ex- 
cept amendments to the Constitution by regional delegations, and it shall 
require the concurrence of a majority of the regional delegations, the 
members thereof voting as one body, to adopt said motion or resolution; 
provided, however, that no motion or resolution shall be adopted that does 
not receive also a majority vote of the members of the General Confer- 
efice present and voting. 


I move the tentative adoption of that. 

Bishop Cooke: You could drop out that word “any” in the 
third line. 

R. E. Blackwell: No, the record as read is correct. 

The motion to adopt tentatively being seconded and a vote 
being taken, it was carried. 

Edgar Blake: Section 5, on the subject of “Quorum,” reads 
as follows: 

Two-thirds of the members elected to the General Conference shall be 
necessary for a quorum, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day and at the final session may approve the journal, order and record 
the final roll call, and adjourn. 


I think this section should be recommended to the commit- 
tee for further consideration, for really this ought not to be 


approved until we know where we are. 
David G. Downey: And I hope we will call to their atten- 
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tion the provision for amendment found in the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church as to the first restrictive rule. 

Edgar Blake: I move that this article, together with the 
article referred to by Dr. Downey, be recommitted. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

F. M. Thomas: I have a resolution. I don’t know where it 
ought to go in the constitution, but it ought to be tentatively 
adopted and a place found for it. I will give my reason if I 
can get a second to it. It reads: 


Resolved, That no Annual or Regional Conference shall consider or 
adopt any resolution or other action in criticism or censure of the pro- 
ceedings or acts of any other Conference. 

The resolution was seconded. 

E. C. Reeves: I move that be the sense of this body and 
that we instruct them to that effect. 

F. M. Thomas: I think that ought to be in there somewhere, 
and I will give you my reasons. We have a widely scattered 
country, now becoming somewhat more homogeneous; but 
occasionally I see where some State Legislature has in bad 
taste and without good sense criticized the action of some 
other State, and it will be impossible to avoid confusion in 
the formative years of this reorganized Church unless we 
have faith in each other. I want to give you a bit of history. 
Two years ago the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America would have gone to pieces if the disintegration 
had not been checked at a meeting at Columbus two years 
ago. A commission of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ had assumed to speak for the Federal Council. The 
Federal Council referred the matter to a committee, and J] 
happened to be on the committee at Columbus to which the 
matter was referred, and that committee, after considerinz 
carefully, decided that no commission created by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America should be al- 
lowed to speak authoritatively on any matter unless it had 
been passed upon by the Federal Council itself; and I am 
satisfied that we shall save a great deal of trouble if at the 
beginning we determine that no Regional or Annual Confer- 
ence shall adopt or consider any resolution or other action ‘n 
criticism or censure of the proceedings or acts of any other 
Conference. 

C. M. Bishop: I would like to inquire about this resolution 
of Dr. Thomas. If it relates to Article 9, which we have not 
yet considered, it was moved that that be recommitted, and 
no vote was taken on it. 

J. H. Reynolds: I move to refer the resolution of Dr. Thom- 
as to the committee. 
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The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. r 
_ A. J. Lamar: I think it is very evident that we have done 
about all the work that we can-do, and I move that we ad- 
journ. ; 

1. H. White: I would ask the gentleman to withhold that 
just a moment. I want to make a privileged motion. I rise, 
if we are going to adjourn, to move a vote of thanks to the 
- Chamber of Commerce of the city, who took us automobile 
riding, and to the officers and people of this Church for the 
use of their building and to all others who have shown cour- 
tesy to the Commission. 

John M. Moore: I am just writing out such a resolution. 

H. H. White: Then I withdraw mine. 

John M. Moore: I offer the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS. 


Resolved, That we hereby express to the Methodists of Traverse City 
our appreciation of the various courtesies extended to the Commission 
and to the individual members thereof during our stay in this city. We 
make special mention of the very great kindness of the pastor, official 
members, and the congregation of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church in putting at our service for all hours of the day and late into 
the night their commodious and well-appointed church and its various 
rooms and auditorium. The caretaker of the Church has been untiring 
in his labors and attentions to make us comfortable and to provide for 
us all needed conveniences. 

We tender a vote of thanks to the city officials for the offer of the use 
of the council chamber. We would also express our very great apprecia- 
tion of the delightful automobile ride on Saturday to Mission Pier by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city. Joun M. Moore, 

H. N. Snyper, 
J. H. Reynotps. 


The resolution was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
adopted. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): That moves me to say 
a word personally. I was made quite’aware on the first day 
of our meeting of some disappointment in that so small a 
place with so few attractions had been selected as our place 
of meeting. 

W.N. Ainsworth: It is all gone now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston) : There was some respon- 
sibility on the Chairman of the Commission, but I have been 
able as I observed you from day to day to comfort myself 
more and more in the degree of satisfaction which I have 
found manifested with the climate and with the facilities 
which we have had for the transaction of business without the 
irritation of hot weather to go forward for the service at hand, 
and I want to thank you for your hearty appreciation of the 
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services I have rendered the Commission and the Churches 
in leading you to this place; and*if you want to come again 
I am in the neighborhood, make use of me in any way you 
can, and I am going to take pleasure in going South the next 
time. I will go to Brownsville or Savannah or New Orleans 
or anywhere else you brethren desire. I put the whole mat- 
ter up to Bishop Candler. Bishop Candler was influenced 
somewhat as to this place by the consideration that we would 
not be bothered by reporters. 

C. M. Bishop: I think we should go farther and make a 
substantial contribution to the caretaker of this building. 

David G. Downey: That will be covered by the Secretaries. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I am sorry that we are 
going to adjourn when we have three or four hours yet. 

F. M. Thomas: I offer the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That the Secretaries be authorized to pay the secretarial and 
- stenographic expenses involved in the services of the Joint 
Corimission.” 

The resolution was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
agreed to. 

P. D. Maddin: We have been working on these reports, 
particularly one on Conferences, and there have been so many 
changes and modifications made that our copies are in very 
imperfect form, and in order to keep us informed as to what 
it is I think it would be well that as early as is convenient the 
Secretaries have printed all reports tentatively approved and 
not acted upon and all matters not reported and send four 
copies to each member of the Commission. 

A. J. Lamar: We really don’t know what has been done. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Secretaries were 
instructed to prepare copies of the action taken and of the 
matters not acted upon. 

A. J. Lamar: What did we do with the janitor? 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): That was attended to. 
I was about to bring to your attention matters that should be 
brought before you before adjournment. 

Secretary. Harris: I wonder if we have not confused the 
action of the Methodist Episcopal Church with the action of 
the Joint Commission. Our Commission ordered me to pay 
a proper amount to the janitor. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Joint Commission 
has taken care of him. 

C. M. Bishop: I move that the Secretaries be ordered to 
pay the caretaker, the amount to be left to the Secretaries. 

A. J. Lamar: I am willing to pay out what we have to pay, 
but I want to know the amount. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The Commission from 
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our Church would feel that we ought to be allowed to pay the 
local expenses. 

A. J. Lamar: No, we want to share equally with your Com- 
mission in paying janitor and everything else. 

John M. Moore: I ask Bishop Candler as Chairman of the 
Southern ‘Commission to recognize me, and I move that we 
pay our part of everything. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote by Bish- 
op Candler as Chairman of the Southern Commission, was 
carried. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Now the amounts can 
be agreed upon by Dr. Lamar and Dr. Harris. And now, as 
Chairman of the Commission on the Status of the Negro, we 
have not been satisfied with the report presented. We think 
it was worded to as good advantage as possible under the 
circumstances controlling such affairs, but we can hardly call 
it a report. We have all felt, if not disappointed with our- 
selves, at least a good degree of dissatisfaction with the re- 
sult of our work. Whether that committee could be recon- 
structed in such fashion as to do more effective work I am 
not prepared to say. I am, however, ready to say that if in 
the judgment of the Joint Commission there could be a read- 
justment or a rearrangement or reconstruction of that com- 
mittee it would afford me a good deal of satisfaction to be 
relieved from it and have the whole work put in other hands, 
so that an agreement could be reached. What we presented 
was about as near an agreement as that committee could 
reach, even if they had had more time. If it is your pleasure 
in view of the situation to create a new committee, I am sure 
that none of us would feel that we have been mistreated. 

Bishop Candler: I hope no new committee will be created. 
We will trust these brethren. They have been considering 
the question, and another committee would have to start 
de novo. 

T. N. Ivey: I move that we take up the regular order of 
procedure and consider the report of the Judicial Council. 

The motion, being seconded, was put to a vote and carried. 

P. D. Maddin: I move that we continue this session until 
half-past one o’clock and finish up what work we can. A 
great many are desirous of leaving at three o’clock, and we 
couldn’t do anything at all in an afternoon session if we ad- 
journed at the usual time; so I move that we continue until 
half-past one o’clock. 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

A. J. Lamar: There is a question of personal privilege in- 
volving:a motion to adjourn. Part of that was personal and 
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part was not. I thought it would be better for this Commis- 
sion to adjourn with two items of business not attended to 
than with only one, the status of the negro: I thought it best 
to leave the Judicial Council with that also. The other reason 
was personal, and we have indulged in a good many personal 
privileges connected with the question of leaving. If this 
Commission adjourns before the close of banking hours to- 
day, I can start home to-night. If it does not, I cannot start 
home until to-morrow night, and I will be left here by my- 
self. Also I formed the habit early in life of taking some- 
thing to eat about three times a day. 

Bishop Candler: I believe there is another reason in addi- 
tion to that. Our body is depleted. Yours is also somewhat. 
If my count is right, there are eighteen members present of 
the Commission from the Methodist Church, South, and there 
are fifteen on the other side. 

Charles W. Kline: No, two of those have gone. 

Bishop Candler: Then you are down to thirteen. It takes 
thirteen to be a majority of each Commission; and if we pass 
something by a vote of seven to six, seven men are speaking 
for the Commission of twenty-five. I don’t think we are com- 
petent to pass on important matters in that manner. 

David G. Downey: I renew the motion that after proper de- 
votional exercises the Commission do now stand adjourned. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): And the reading of the 
Journal? 

David G. Downey: Yes. 

John F. Goucher: I have a motion, and that is that we post- 
pone the consideration of the Committee on Judicial Council 
and the report of the General Committee concerning general 
benevolent matters and the report of the Committee on the 
Status of the Negro to the next meeting. 

W. J. Young: I want to amend there by referring the re- 
port on the status of the negro back to the committee. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I think the vote on the 
motion to recommit comes first. 

The motion to recommit being seconded and a vote being 
taken, it was carried. 

Edgar Blake: I think we should recommit the report on 
Judicial Council also. 

This motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

T. N. Ivey: I will simply say this, that I cannot appreciate 
the force of Bishop Candler’s remarks that there are so few 
now that it wouldn’t do for us to take up the consideration 
of the Judicial Council. We should have had just as many 
as when we considered some other important. questions con- 
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nected with the General Conference this morning. I cannot 
conceive of any reason why, after that committee has made 
its report, in view of the fact that we still have two hours in 
which to consider matters, we should adjourn without a 
consideration of that question. Whenever we are attacking 
a citadel and there are three lines of defenses, when we know 
that we have attacked and captured two lines, there will be 
greater encouragement to proceed with the rest. I believe 
that this Commission has agreed on two of the great ques- 
tions, and that will be a great advantage to us, and I cannot 
see why under these circumstances, although we are tired, 
we should adjourn without the consideration of those ques- 
tions. I have risen to a question of personal privilege simply 
to state my views on that question. The brethren who left 
said they would be willing to trust the interest of these ques- 
tions to be considered in the hands of those who are left, and 
under the circumstances I may be the only one, but I shall 
vote against adjournment. 

Bishop Candler: I do not want to interrupt any speaker, 
but I think Brother Downey’s motion is scarcely susceptible 
of debate. 

The Chairman( Bishop Cranston): This is not a debate on 
Brother Downey’s motion. Brother Downey was unwilling 
to press his motion when other. members were saying some- 
thing in justification of their faith. 

E. B. Chappell: Evidently we cannot exhaustively discuss 
that report, but it might help if we were to adopt this first 
statement that the Judicial Council shall be the final court 
of appeals whose decision shall be final. 

David G. Downey: And there is another clause: “Except as 
otherwise provided.” 

F, M. Thomas: Have not these reports been referred back? 
and are they the subject of discussion now? 

David G. Downey: I renew my motion to adjourn after the 
reading of the Journal. ‘ 

The motion was seconded and, being put to a vote, was 
carried. 

Bishop Cooke: If these reports are referred back, I would 
like to make an announcement while the brethren are all here 
which I would like for the Commission of the Church, South, 
to agree to, and that is that the Committee on Judicial Coun- 
cil shall meet a day before the next session of the Commis- 
sion to have the power to call them— 

Edgar Blake: The next.meeting is probably the final meet- 
ing that we shall have before the meeting of the General Con- 
ference of the Church, South, in May. There have been some 
—I will not say criticisms—suggestions on some of the re- 
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ports. Men have said that they could not consider some of 
the questions involved in the report because they had not 
had sufficient time to weigh them. I think all these commit- 
tees should get together at as early a date as possible and 
should formulate their reports and send them out to the mem- 
bers, so that we can have them in possession in advance of 
the meeting. 

David G. Downey: I hope that Dr. Blake will put that in 
the form of a motion. I think it is highly important that that 
should be done. 

Edgar Blake: To what date did we adjourn? 

F. M. Thomas: The 23d of January. 

Edgar Blake: I move that the committees be instructed to 
have their reports ready for distribution among the members 
of the Commission by January 1 and that the same be sent 
out not later than that date. 

David G. Downey: I second the motion. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): The motion is enter- 
tained by unanimous consent. 

E. B. Chappell: I have heard nothing said as to what we 
are going to do in regard to the publication of the proceed- 
ings. 

F. M. Thomas: That is already provided for. 

Edgar Blake: Was the printing of the stenographer’s re- 
port provided for? 

E. B. Chappell: The last time we passed a resolution for 
the publishing of the stenographic report. 

C. M. Bishop: The motion made by Dr. Blake by unani- 
mous consent has not been put yet. 

A vote being taken, the motion of Dr. Blake was carried. 

E. B. Chappell: I want to inquire as to whether you want 
the stenographer’s report published or not. I do not care any- 
thing about it myself, but I would like to know what is to be 
done. 

F, M. Thomas: You have ordered the printing of the min- 
utes, and the meeting at Baltimore was a kind of a talkfest 
and occupied a large space. This time I think we have been 
pretty well occupied in doing business, and we have done 
business, and it seems to me that for the present purposes at 
least the printing you have ordered will cover all our necessi- 
ties. 

David G. Downey: I think we ought to have for our guid- 
ance just what we have done here in our joint proceedings, 
not only for ourselves, but for historical purposes in the fu- 
ture. It will be a great mistake if we do not publish it all. 

F. M. Thomas: We have sufficient copies so that each com- 
mittee can have a copy. The stenographer’s report will be 
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available for the use of each Commission, and I don’t think 
there is any necessity for printing the entire thing. 

David G. Downey: To get the matter before us I move that 
the proceedings of the Joint Commission, including the ste- 
nographer’s report, be printed just as they were with respect 
to the Baltimore meeting and two copies furnished to each Com- 
missioner. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): That includes the refer- 
ence to every man’s speeches to him for revision. 

John M. Moore: I believe it would be wise to defer the pub- 
lication of the stenographic report until we have held the 
next meeting. We have transacted part of our business at 
this time, and we haven’t concluded our work. I think it 
would be much better if we wait until we have concluded the 
work and then have all the proceedings printed in one volume. 
I do not believe the separate publication would be of any 
special value to us now. I admit that there will be a historic 
value to it, but I think we should delay the publication until 
after the next meeting. The price of printing and paper is 
awtiully high now. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Understand that we are 
not allowing business to be transacted now except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Joseph W. Van Cleve: Well, nobody is objecting. 

F. M. Thomas: I think the suggestion of Dr. Moore is very 
wise. There is an immense amount of labor in editing these 
speeches. I think it would be well to complete our work at 
Savannah and then print the two together and that for the 
present the printing of the minutes with the report will cover 
all the ground. 

Edgar Blake: I am quite certain that the speeches that have 
been made here are just as informing as those that were made 
at Baltimore. If the amount has not been as great as at Bal- 
timore, the labor in connection with the publication will not 
be as great. I do not want to burden Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
Harris, but the value of these stenographic notes will not be 
as great after the Commission has done its work as they are 
now. For myself, I desire that I may refresh my mind on 
these matters between now and the coming session. For in- 
stance, there has been much discussion on this report of the 
Committee on Conferences, and some items in that report 
have been recommitted for .consideration, and it will be of 
great value to us if we can have the benefit of the notes of 
the stenographer in order that we may know just what the 
members have said and what their minds were on this mat- 
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ter. I think the notes should be printed before the next meet- 
ing. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): We have ordered the 
printing of the minutes. 

F. M. Thomas: If that is the mind of the Joint Commis- 
sion, in order to save labor and save expense of printing them, 
don’t print two sets. 

J. W. Van Cleve: I was wondering if this wouldn’t be a 
proper amendment: To print all the reports of committees 
and subcommittees that relate to actual business. I will 
move that as an amendment. 

The amendment was seconded. 

Edgar Blake: I hope you will not do that. 

A vote being taken, the amendment was lost. 

A further vote being taken on the motion to print the sten- 
ographic notes, the motion was carried. 

J. R. Pepper: I think it is eminently proper that we should 
omit the printing of the minutes now because it will all be 
embraced in this one volume; therefore I move that we recon- 
sider the vote by which we directed the Secretary to print the 
minutes. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I should think that the 
printing of the full stenographic report, which would include 
the minutes, would cover the other matter too. We will now 
have the reading of the minutes. 

The minutes of this session were then read and approved. 

Bishop Cooke: I rise for information. The motion to refer 
back to the committee—what is the meaning of the word 
“committee” there? 

F. M. Thomas: “The respective committees” was the ex- 
pression. 

Bishop Cooke: It does not mean to the Joint Committee? 

F, M. Thomas: No. 

J. W. Van Cleve: I think some of us ought to know what 
we are to do before we adjourn. We ought to know whether 
the joint committees are to meet or not. I would like to 
know. s 

John F. Goucher: I moved that these reports be postponed 
until the next meeting of the Joint Committee. Dr. Blake 
made an amendment that certain reports be submitted, and I 
accepted that in lieu of my motion. The Committee on Gen- 
eral Reference had not reported, and that report is still in the 
hands of that committee. 

A. W. Harris: If I have consent, I would like to intro- 
duce a motion which has to do with the order of business. I 
move that when the call for the next meeting is sent out 
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the members be requested to arrange for a session of two 
weeks. 

This motion was seconded. 

Bishop Candler: I would suggest that you make the notice 
“at least two weeks.” 

A vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

Hymn No. 210, “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken,” was 
then sung. 

_ The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): Dr. Stuart will lead us 
in prayer. 

Charles M. Stuart: We bow before thee for a moment, O 
God, our Heavenly Father, to render thanks unto thee for the 
manifold mercies vouchsafed us in coming together at this 
place. We thank thee for the fellowship of this time. We 
thank thee for the friendships that have been formed here to 
continue, we hope, the remainder of our lives, and we thank 
thee for this work that has been done here and for the hopes 
that have been inspired in us since coming here that the work 
that has been given to us will be successfully accomplished 
through the blessings of the most high God, and we pray 
thee, our Heavenly Father, that as we separate thou wilt go 
with us. Watch over and protect those who have already 
gone, and let thy blessings be manifested by multiplied boun- 
ties upon the Church we love. Increase us, we beseech thee, 
‘both in faith and strength, so that through all the coming 
years the Church will be a fountain of joy and of strength to 
the whole world. We bless thee for the pleasure thou hast 
given us in the work that thou hast called us to do. O blessed 
Lord God, help us in the days to come to be more faithful 
and more truthful and to be more useful in the work that the 
Church has given us to do, so that her influence, helpful and 
healthful, may go out to the ends of the earth; and so, our 
Father, receive us into thy care and give to us a sense of thy 
presence and fellowship all the days of our life, and at the end 
receive us into the Church triumphant, to the praise and the 
glory of our Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Chairman (Bishop Cranston): I feel sure that you 
have listened to all the talks that have been brought before 
you. Iam sure that we have together enjoyed the grace by 
which we were first brought into the kingdom, that we have 
renewed our appreciation of all the hallowed memories out of 
which our Church was born and in which it has grown under 
the leadership of God, and I sincerely believe that we separate 
with the one prayer that God shall guide and govern our fu- 
ture communion, so that what we have had of grace and good- 
ness and fellowship will increase and that all our work may 
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finally and ultimately tend to the greater triumph of the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ. I go home more confident 
than ever that he is leading us. 

Bishop Cranston then pronounced the benediction. 

Bishop Candler then announced that Savannah had been se- 
lected as the next meeting place. 

The Joint Commission then adjourned. 
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